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PREFACE 


The present work aims at an objective presentation of the 
Indian treatment of some of the fundamental questions of 
Philosophy as they are discussed and elaborated in the different 
schools of Indian Philosophy. It has been the writer’s experience 
during his long 41 years of service as a teacher of Indian 
Philosophy that a topical treatment conduces to a clearer 


_ perceptions of the issues and of the standpoints of the different 


schools than any exposition of Indian Philosophy, system by 
system, as in the different histories of Indian Philosophy. In 


_ presenting the discussions, the writer has followed closely the 


intelligibility and a ‘philosophical exposition of Ideas. 


original Sanskrit sources as far as practicable, though he has 
also made use of some works both tfanslations and expositions 
in English. A list of works in Sanskrit and in English, that 


| have been consulted is given below. No separate references 


under each topic have been given, though particular care has 
been taken to avoid over-interpretation and to adhere to a 
strictly objective presentation consistently with the demand of 
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THE SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


THE systems of Indian philosophy fall into three main 
divisions: (1) systems which are based on the recognition 
of the authority of the Vedas and profess to teach what is 
embodied in śruti (Vaidika), (2) systems which profess to be 
based on Agama, i.e.. on an authority not strictly Vedic and 
yet also not being Vedavirodhi or inconsistent with Vedic 
authority (Vedavahya), (3) systems which are not merely 
un-Vedic but anti-Vedic (Wedavirodhi). 

The third group includes Carvaika, Bauddha and Jaina 
systems. The second group includes the Sākta, Vaisnava, 
Saiva and other ‘Tantrika systems, while the first group 
comprises the orthodox systers-—Nyaya, Vatsesika, Sinkhya, 
Yoga, Pūrva and Uttara Mimamsa. 

It nas been said that Indian philosophy is based on 
authority and is therefore not philosophy in its present accep- 
ted sense, strictly speaking. But this is an unfounded 
charge. Even an orthodox system like the Vaisesika recog- 
nises only two sources of knowledge, viz., pratyaksa and 
anumana and rejects authority or ¢sbda pramāna as an in- 
dependent source of. knowledge, sabda pramana being, 
according to Vaisesikas, nothing but a form of disguised in- 
ference. Besides Sankhya and Yoga are regarded by some 
as un-Vedic and yet they are certainly two very important 
Indian systems. Besides these, we have also Carvaka mate- 
rialism and the Buddhist philosophy of change which reject 
not merely the Vedas but also all the basic concepts of 
the Vedas. 

The Indian systems have been charged with being pessi- 
mistic in their outlook. While Sankhya-Yoga, Nyaya and 
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6 FUNDAMENTAL QUFSTIONS 
THE CARVAKA SYSTEM 

THe Carvakas profess to be the follcwers of the doctrine 
of Brhaspati and are an atheistic school subscribing to mate- 
rialism in metaphysics, hedonism in ethics, sensationism and 
even scepticism in epistemology and utter secularism in reli- 
gion. They are also known as Lokiyatas and are said to 
divide into the three difierent schools in accordance with their 
emphasis on naturalism and materizlism, on sensationism and 
psychological atomism, and on scepticism and denial of all 
knowledge. Thus there are crude or asiksita Carvakas who 
subscribe to materialism, susiksita or refined Carvakas who 
subscribe to sensationism and dhirta or radical Carvakas who 
subscribe to scepticism and reduction of all knowledge to 
guesswork lacking certitude and necessary truth. 

Four elements, earth, water, air and fire are the original 
principles recognised by the Carvakas. From these alone, 
when transformed into the body, intelligence is produced just 
aS intoxicating power is generated in a mixture when molasses 
are mixed with certain other things. The intelligent soul is 
thus a byproduct of the body and nothing is left of it on 
the death of the body and its consequent disintegration into 
the elements which constitute it. 

The moral end is to enjoy life as much as possible and 
extract from it the greatest possible pleasure. There is not 
much substance in the contention of those who say that 
pleasure being mixed with pain, it is not possible to enjoy 
unalloyed pleasure and therefore pleasure should be eschewed 
by the wise man if he wants to escape from the pain which 
accompanies it. For this is as absurd as saying that one 
should desist from eating fish because of the trouble of separa- 
ting the fish from the scales and fish-bones, or that one should 
desist from preparing one’s meal and eating it because of 
the chance of the botheration of beggars bothering one for 
food, or like asking one not to obtain rice because of the 
husk and straw from which it has to be separated before it 
can be obtained. Men do not refrain from cultivation because 
ar of wild animals devouring the crops. It is only 
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fcols who give such advice and they who listen to such advice 
are no less fools. Those who talk of renouncing earthly plea- 
sure for the sake of richer pleasures hereafter and prescribe 
various sacrifices and ceremonies for their attainment are 
umposters who mislead common people for their own selfish 
ends. There is no hereafter, no hell in which we have to 
suffer after death nor any heaven in which we are to be 
rewarded for our sacrifices here. This life is the only one 
that we have and to make the best of it so as to make it yield 
the maximum possible pleasure is the essence of wisdom. 
The body is the self or Atman. With the death of the body 
the soul ceases to be and there is no God as dispenser of 
happiness or unhappiness, the visible earthly king being the 
only dispenser of pleasure and pain. 


THE BUDDHIST THEORY OF 
KSANABHANGAVADA 


‘WHATEVER is, is momentary” is one of the four cardinal 
truths according to the Buddhists, the other three being 
‘whatever is, is pain, and nothing but pain’, ‘whatever is, is 
like unto itself and itself alone’, and ‘whatever is, is void 
and nothing but void’. That everything that exists is mo- 
mentary and does not last beyond one moment is proved by 
the Buddhists as follows:— 

Whatever is, is momentary, because it is or exists. To 
exist is to produce effects. A thing is what it does. Existence 
is thus the same thing as effectuation or causal efficiency. 
Now causal efficiency is possible Only in a momentary thing. 
No continuant or sthayibhava is capable of producing effects, 
of exercising causal efficiency. Consider e.g., any continuant. 
If it is to produce effects, it must produce them either simul- 
taneously (yugapat) or successively (kramena). There is no 
third allternative possible. 

(1) If it produces its effects successively, then it must 
either possess the capacity (samarthya) to produce its effects, 
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or must be devoid of the capacity. lf it possesses the capacity. 

why should it not produce all its effects at once? Why $ 
should it produce them, successively ? The capacity or sāmar- 
thya being present, there is no bar to its producing all its 
elfects at once. A capable or samartha thing is not prevented 
from exercising its capacity. If, however, it does not possess 
the capacity, then, as lacking the capacity to produce the 
effects, it will not produce any effect at any time whatsoever 
and will thus lack the condition of existence, namely, artha- 
kriyakaritva or causal efficiency. 

Nor can it be said that it produces its effects with the 
help of auxiliary conditions (sahakari). A thing that pos- 
sessess the capacity of causal efficiency does not acquire it 
through auxiliary conditions. And in the contrary case of the 
thing mot possessing the capacity, the need of auxiliary 
conditions becomes vyartha or superfluous. In the case of 
the proximity of auxiliary conditions, the causal efficiency 
of the thing must be due either to the thing itself, or to the 
proximate auxiliary conditions. If it is due to the thing 
itself, then the auxiliary conditions have nothing to do in 
the matter. If, however, it is due to the thing as changed 
on account of the proximity of auxiliary conditions, then the 
thing has ceased to be a continuant and has become a different 2 
thing. Further, are these auxiliary conditions samartha or 
asamartha, capable or incapable? 1f they are capable, then 
Why should they not themselves produce the effect ? Why 
should they behave as subsidiaries to the continuant as 
principal? If, however, they are incapable, then they are 
like ministers advising a king who does not listen to the 
advice, ie.. their conduciveness to the effect produced is nil. 
Further, consider what a sahak&ri or auxiliary condition really 
does. Does it render any upakara or aid to the continuant 
in producing the effect? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
the question arises, is the aid rendered different or non- x 
different from the sahakari? If it is non-different from the 
Sahakari, then it is the sahakari or auxiliary condition in 
another name and in so far as it is the sahakari or auxiliary 
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und makes no difference to the continuant in producing the 
effect, it is superfluous or useless. If, however, this aid is 
different from the auxiliary which renders the aid, then this 
is the real sahakari and the auxiliary again becomes useless. 
Again this upakadra or aid must either be different or non- 
different from the effect produced. It cannot be different, 
for it is not so experienced. And further if it is other than 
the effect produced and also is a necessary condition of the 
effect it will also be an additional cause of the effect besides 
the primary cause. And further it will be the really effective 
condition as the presence of the continuant without it does 
not produce the effect while the presence of it as aid to 
the continuant produces the effect. That is to say, while 
there is relation of agreement in presence as well as agree- 
ment in absence between the aid rendered and the effect 
produced, there is only agreement in absence between the 
continuant and the effect but no agreement in presence be- 
cause in spite of the presence of the continuant there is no 
effect where the aid rendered is absent. This shows that 
the aid rendered is the real cause and not the continuant. 
It might be argued that the continuant is the real cause and 
possesses the capacity to produce it while the so-called auxi- 
liarics make their appearance through their respective causes 
and have nothing to do with the production of the effect. 
Even this does not bear strict examination. If the continuant 
possesses the capacity, why should it fail to produce the 
effect even in the absence of the auxiliaries, since these latter 
have nothing to do with the effect and the continuant is the 
real cause? A cause possessing the capacity to produce the 
effect is never seen to be unable to produce the effect or to 
be deprived of its capacity for no reason whatsoever. It might 
be argued that it is the nature of the effect to be produced 
by a capable cause along with other conditions. ‘This is 
why the continuant, though the really capable cause, does not 
produce the effect independently but produces it with the 
co-operation of auxiliary conditions. Even this does not 
help matters. For the continuant then becomes dependent 
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on the nature of the effect and has therefore no independent 
capacity to produce the effect. To say this is the same as 
Saying that the continuant does not possess the necessary 
capacity in and by itself. It might be argued again that the 
continuant, though capable of producing the effect, is yet of 
such nature that it does not produce the effect at once but 
does so after the lapse of a few moments. If it were so, 
then no continuant would produce any effect at any time. If 
the nature of a continuant be such that it cannot produce 
an effect immediately though possessing the capacity to do 
it but must always defer the production of the effect till a 
iew moments have elapsed, then since this nature will con- 
tinue always. whenever the continuant reaches the time of 
production, it will defer the production for a few moments 
and this will go on every time the continuant -reaches the 
time of production of the effect so that it will never produce 
any effect at any time. 

If it be said that a continuant does not require the co- 
operation of the auxiliary ‘conditions to produce the effect 
but possesses the capacity to produce the effect independently 
then it must be admitted that it is only a special kind of 
continuant that can do so. Consider, e.g., the case of the 
seed (Vija) and the sprout which it produces. The seeds are 
in the granary as well as in fields. But the granary seeds 
do not produce sprouts but only seeds in fields produce 
Sprouts where the auxiliares of water, earth, etc., are there 
as co-operating conditions. If the seed as seed were able 
to produce the sprout, then the granary seed would produce 
the sprout quite as well as the seed in the field. Therefore 
should the seed possess the capacity to produce the sprout, 
it can do so not as seed as such but only as a special variety 
of seed (as seed in the field). This special character can 
belong only to the immediately antecedent seed: on which 
the sprout follows in the next moment or ksana. If it (the 
special character) belonged to earlier moments, i.e., moments 
earlier than the immediately antecedent moment, then the 
sprout would come forth from the seed even in earlier ante- 
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cedent moments but it actually does not. Therefore the special 
character answering to the capacity to produce the sprout 
belongs only to the seed at the immediately antecedent moment 
before the coming into being of the sprout. In other words, 
the seeds of earlier moments are not the same as the seed 
of the immediately antecedent moment which latter really 
produces the sprout. Therefore it is not the seed as a 
continuant but only the seed as a momentary immediate 
antecedent of the sprout that producers the effect. Causal 
efficiency, therefore, can belong only to the momentary and 
not to a continuant or sthayibhava strictly speaking. 

(2) Just as a continuant cannot produce its effects suc- 
cessively as has been shown above, so also it cannot produce 
them all at once, because no continuant is actually observed 
to behave in this way. Further, should a continuant pro- 
duce all its effects at once, then it will have nothing left to 
produce at any other time, for what has been produced can- 
not be produced again. This means that after having produced 
ali its effects the continuant will lose its causal efficiency 
and therefore cease to exist, existence being the same as 
causal efficiency (arthakrfyakaritya). Nor can it be said that 
after having produced all its effects at once the continuant 
produces some other effect at a subsequent moment. This 
contradicts simultaneous production of all effects and amounts 
in reality to the first alternative, namely, successive produc- 
tion of effects. . 

Thus inasmuch as a continuant cannot exercise causal 
efficiency either successively or simultaneously and inasmuch 
as there is no third alternative (trtiyarasi abhavat) it follows 
that causal efficiency which is the mark of existence being 
excluded from a continuant (sthayi), bhava existence must 
belong to the ksanika or the momentary only. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHANGE IN BUDDHISM, 
SANKHYA AND NYAYA 


THE above exposition of Buddhist Ksanabhangavada brings 
out the real character of the Buddhist philosophy of change 
as distinguished from the Sankhya and Nyaya conceptions of 
change. For the Buddhist what is, is momentary so that 
there is nothing that persists after the very first moment of 
its being and causation thus resolves itself into certain laws 
regulating the appearance and disappearance of momentary 
reals. The difficulty in the Buddhist theory arises from a 
total and absolute denial of constants of any kind whatso- 
ever. If there are nothing but momentary reals, then even 
the law of causation becomes meaningless as nothing really 
repeats itself. The Sankhya theory of unconscious transfor- 
mation or parinama has evidently the merit of greater con- 
sistency and internal coherence than the Buddhist philosophy 
of change in this respect. In their conception of the gunas 
of Prakrti as the constants whose collocation alone - under- 
goes incessant change and so constitutes the everchanging 
world of experience they get over the inherent difficulties of 
the Buddhist theory. While with the Buddhists Sankhya 
recognises the world as changing every moment (ksanamapi 
aparinamya navatisthante) they yet acknowledge constants in 
the shape of the gunas whose unequal aggregations alone 
are changing every moment. If the -incessant change, both 
perceptible and imperceptible, be the truth about the universe 
of objects the same is not true about its ultimate constituents, 
viz., the gunas that constitute Prakrti. It is the arrangements 
of the reals or gunas causing the appearance of ever-varying 
forms that are always changing but not the reals themselves. 
That is to say, the Sankhya subscribes to what modern 
scientists would call the principle of the conservation of 
mass and energy in the world, the total quantity of mass 
(tamas) and energy (rajas) always remaining the same though 
matter or energy of one form may be changing into matter 
or energy of another form. 
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In Nyaya again though we have recognition of change, 
ihere is outright rejection of what the Buddhist will call 
momentary changes. According to the Naiyayika, the momen- 
tary of the Buddhist is a creation of the imagination. 
There is no occurrence that lasts for one moment alone. Even 
a changing thing must take at least three moments—one 
for coming into being, one for existing and one for there- 
after perishing. The Naiyayika, in other words, recognises 
only the non-momentary, either (i) in the sense of the eter- 
nal as in the case of such substances as earth-atoms, water- 
atoms, air-atoms, fire-atoms, ether, space, time, self, etc., and 
in the case of some qualities of substance as also univer- 
sals, ultimate differentials and the relation of inherence or 
(ii) in the sense of continuants such as the non-eternal com- 
pounds of the eternal atoms. A special point has to be 
noted here in regard to the Sankhya philosophy of change 
set forth above. According to Sankhya Prakrti as parinami 
nitya or ever-changingly eternal is unintelligible without 
Purusa as unchangingly eternal. Thus in spite of its emphasis 
on the aspect of change, it also recognises both a permanent 
world that yet changes constantly and an eternal experiencer 
or bhokta that makes the changing world significant. 

Though the obvious parallel in European philosophy to 
the Buddhist philosophy of change is the philosophy of 
Bergson yet there are also important differences. For the 
Buddhists there being no relation between one momentary 
real and another, the successive ksaunika reals are a discrete 
series and the continuity of the series is more or less an illusion 
arising from our incapacity to notice the intervals between 
the discrete moments. The stock example of the Buddhist 
of the alatacakra or circle of fire caused by the rapid cir- 
cular movements of a burning stick is a case in point. 
There is here an appearance of a continuous indivisible circle 
of light though in reality there are nothing but successive 
momentary positions of the flaming stick. Therefore for the 
Buddhist the discreteness of the momentary reals is the reality 
and the continuity is a false appearance of the discrete suc- 
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cessive moments generated by the rapidity of the suceession. 
In Bergson, however, we have an enunciation’ of the diame- 
trically opposite standpoint, continuous indivisible change 
being the reality and the discreteness and fragmentation 
thereof being a distortion and a falsification originating in 
the pragmatic need of constanis and statics for the effective 
handling of the affairs of life. 

In Sankarite Advaita We also have a diametrical contrast 
to the Buddhist stand-point. While for the Buddhist a dyna- 
mic manifold of unrelated successive moments is the reality 
while continuity and related constants are only thought- 
constructs (buddhinirmana) for the Advaitin Brahman as the 
undifferenced, unchanging unity is the Reality while the world 
of change and variety is an eternally negated appearance 
thereof. Thus while for the Buddhist the manifold is the 
reality while its continuity or unity is a false appearance, for 
the Advaitin unity is the reality while change and difference 
are false appearances thereof. 


FOUR BUDDHIST SCHOOLS 


BUDDHISM after Buddha divided into four schools. viz., the 
schools of the Sautrintikas, the Vaibhasikas, the Y ogacaras 
and the Madhyamikas. Of these, both the Sautrantikas and 
the Vaibhisikas accepted the reality of both mental states 
such as pleasure, pain, etc., and extra-mental things such as 
jar, cloth, etc. But while the Sautrantikas accepted the rea- 
lity of extra-mental objects they denied that they could be 
perceived. Whatever cognition we have, according to Sau- 
trantikas, is possible only in reference to an object. The 
object which is the referent of a cognition is cognised be- 
cause the cognition has the form of the object to which it 
refers. E.g., the cognition of a jar has the form of a jar, the 
cognition of 4 cloth has the form of a cloth, etc. As in the 
absence of extra-mental referents the cognitions could not 
be of these different forms, the Sautrantikas hold that external 
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referents or objects are a matter of inference from the 
differences in the forms of cognition. As distinguished from 
the Sautrantikas, the Vaibhadsikas hold not merely real extra- 
mental things but also that they are objects of perception 
and not merely of inference. How can we know the form 
ol a mental state as the effect of the form of an extra-mental 
thing, unless we have direct access to the thing itself, ie.. 
unless things are objects of perception and not merely 
of inference? The Yogacaras, also called - Vijhanavadi 
Buddhists, accept the reality of ksanika vijfana alone, i.e.. of 
momentary states of awareness. Nothing except these momen- 
tary states of consciousness exists. Extra-mental things thus 
do not differ from dream contents or dream-objects. Just 
as in dream internal mental states are objectified and re- 
garded as extra-mental reality so also are the objects of our 
waking experience. They are nothing but mental states 
falsely regarded as extra-mental reals. The Madhyamikas 
are Sinyavadi Buddhists or Buddhist Nihilists. They go 
beyond vijhanavada and reduce the ksanika vijfiana of the 
Yogacaras to the void or Siinyati. An awareness, according 
to the Madhyamikas, which is not awareness of an object is 
not even awareness and can be described only as void or 
sunya which does not admit of characterisation in terms of 
positive contents of knowledge. 

The terms Sautrantikas. Vaibhiasikas. Yogacaras and 


-Madhyamikas are explained as follows: The follower or 


pupil of Buddha who wanted to know the last word (anta) 
about the siitras, is called Sautrantika. The follower again 
who questioned the correctness of the use of language (bhasa) 
denying the perceptibility of objects as being contrary to 
actual experience (pratiti viruddha) is called a Vaibhasika 
(non-perceptibility is pratiti viruddha bħĀsā). According to 
Buddhism, acceptance of the teachings of the preceptors is 
Yoga and raising objections to such teachings is Acira. A 
follower who accepted Buddha's teaching about the voidness 
of extra-mental objects but objected to his teachings as 
regards the voidness of mental states is thus called a Yogaciara. 
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A follower who accepted the voidness of everything, mental 
as well as extra-mental, is called Madhyamika or Mediocre 
because having accepted the teachings of Buddha he cannot 
be called very low in spiritual status but also having raised 
no question about his teaching he cannot be placed very high 
in intelligence either. He is, therefore, called Madhyamika 
or Mediocre. The Madhyamika subscribes to voidness of 
everything, mental as well as extra-mental, the Yogacara 
believes in momentary states of awareness and denies the 
reality of external objects. Both Sautrantikas and Vaibha- 
sikas accept extra-mental objects besides the experience- 
moments of the Yogicaras, but these external objects also 
are, according to them, ksanika or momentary. According to 
Sautrantikas these momentary, external objects are Known 
by inference and are not perceived while according to the 
Vaibhasikas they are objects of perception, the talk of their 
non-perceptibility being viruddha bhāşā or inconsistent lan- 
guage, i.c., language inconsistent with the actual deliverance of 
experience. 

That all experience is pain and pain alone is a doctrine 
common to all the different schools, as otherwise they would 
not be teaching how to put a stop to it. All, therefore, 
according to the four schools, is pain and pain alone. If any- 
body should ask for an example im illustration of this thesis, 
the reply is no example can be given because all objects 
being momentary, there is no relation between one moment 
of existence and another so that there cannot be anything 
common to different moments. No moment is, therefore, like 
any Other moment and cannot thus be used as an example 
illustrative of any other moment. If it follows that each 
moment is sti generis, i.e., is like unto itself and itself alone, 
then pniversals or common characters between different mo- 
ments are figments of the imagination. 
` In like manner we must also hold that all is void and 
void alone. In rejgcting an iliusory content such as that of 
silver in a mother-of-pearl we must reject not merely the 
Silver ihat is seen but also the mother-of-pearl in the locus of 
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which it is seen and also the act of seeing by which we see 
it, for the illusion is one integral whole and we cannot reject 
one part of it and retain another. Nor can we say that the 
content of an illusion is something sf an ‘ntermediaté nature, 
i.e., an intermixture of existence and non-existence, for such 
supposition is absurd on the face of it. Hence the Madhya- 
mikas very rightly say that the doctrine of Buddha terminates 
in that of a total void by a slow progression from the doctrine 
of a momentary flux through the negation of the illusory 
deliverances of experience as regards the reality of things. 
The ultimate principle is, therefore, sinyata of void not to 
be characterised as reality, unreality, boih reality and unrea- 
lity and neither reality nor umreality. If an object such as 
a jar were real, then the potter's work becomes superfluous. 
And if it were unreal, then the potter can never make it 
real and it cannot be both real and unreal, for that is self- 
contradictory. Nor can it be neither real nor unreal for the 
self-same reason. 

While the Madhyamikas declare a void in respect of both 
the external reals and internal conscious states as the ulti- 
mate truth certain other Buddhists, styled Yogacaras (Vijiia- 
navadins), declare a void of external things only recog- 
nising internal conscious states or momentary cognitions to 
be the stuff of reality. Unless the existence of cognitions 
are allowed, they urge, the whole uniyerse will be blind 
(jagatandhatva). An external real is not an object of percep- 
tion. . The idea of an external perceptible leads, according 
to them, to the following dilemma. If there were an exter- 
nal real as an object of cognition, it must be either an effect 
of a cause or no such effect. If it had no origination, it 
could not exist. If it originated from a cause, then in so far 
as the cause is antecedent to the effect, the object of the 
cognition arises from a cause existing in a moment antecedent 
to it. Therefore, since nothing exists beyond one moment, 
when the object cognised is or exists, the cause of the object 
has ceased to exist. This shows that the object of cog- 
nition is not the same as the cause of the cognition, from 

2 
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Which it follows that what we cognise as object of cognition 
is no outside real existing independently of the cognition. 
Further, if the object of the cognition were an outside real, 
then a past object could not be cognised, as in memory, as 
a present object. The past object has ceased to be, while the 
object in memory is a present object and is cognised as such. 
This also shows that what we cognise as object of cognition 
is no independent real existing outside cognition. Further. 
is the so-called external object of cognition a simple atom 
Or a compound resulting from the combination of several 
atoms ? If it were a simple atom, then it could not be an 
object of perception. Nor can it be a combination of several 
atoms, for an atom, combined with other atoms. must have 
at least six different sides, one side to combine with another 
atom on the right, another side to combine with another 
atom on the left, a third side to combine with an atom 
in front, a fourth to combine with an atom behind it, a fifth 
to combine with an atom above it and a sixth to combine 
with an atom below it. But how can an infinitesimal atom 
without magnitude have six different sides3 Further, if the 
union of one atom with another be complete fusion, the 
resulting compound will be atomic in dimension like the com- 
ponent atoms and in that case will not be an object of per- 
ception even as a compound. It follows, therefore, that cog- 
nition having no other perceptible but itself, the cognition and 
the object of the cognition are the same and that cognition in 
revealing itself reveals its own self as its object. 

As regards an interval between the object and subject- 
consciousness this is only an illusion just as is the illusion of 
two moons when there is only one. This illusion is due to 
beginningless nescience. Just as in dreams the dream object 
is no external real but is only a form of the dream-experience 
itself so also is it in waktng experience. When, on account 
of Mahodaya, the grand exaltation, through meditation on 
the Great Truth, the illusion of diference between cognition 
and object of cognition melts away, there arises the réalisation 
of tHe identity of cognition and object of cognition. 
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Other Buddhists, the Sautrantikas, join issue with the 
Vijhanavadins or Yogacaras and hold that the position that 
there is no external world is without valid evidence. If the 
object of the cognition be regarded as nothing but the cog- 
nition itself on the ground of their simultaneity, then when 
I cognise blue the experience should be in the form, ‘I am 
blue’, and not in the form ‘I perceive blue’. If it be conten- 
ded that the object is nothing but subjective idea and 
that the distinction between the twe is an illusion so that 
when we have the cognition of something external it is the 
internal cognition that manifests itself as if it were external, 
the answer is that if there be no external objects, the illusion, 
‘as if it were external’, would be impossiblo Again if 
the identity of subject and object be proved by the illusoriness 
of their duality and illusoriness of duality be proved by the 
assertion of identity, then there is an obvious vicious circle. 
The Sautrantikas, therefore, contend that the cognitions cog- 
nise external objects and not merely interna] mental states. 
As a matter of fact the natural attitude of mind is towards 
objects external to the mind and not to its own internal 
states. If it be argued that an external object synchronous 
with an internal cognition is inadmissible, the answer is 
that the subject imposes its own form of consciousness on 
the cognition caused by the external object and the object is 
inferred from the form thus imposed. That consciousness of 
the cognition cannot be the object of the cognition is proved 
by the further fact that consciousness is the same everywhere 
and that therefore unless external objects are admitted the 
difference between different conscious states, e.g., between the 
consciousness of “blue” and the consciousness of ‘red cannot 
be explained. 

Hence it follows, the Sawtrantikas say, that the universe 
consists of not merely the subjective worid of mental states 
but also data or objects presented in these internal states. 
In other words, we have not merely mind and its modi- 
fications entitled, (/) the sensational, (i) the perceptional, 
(iii) the affectional, (jv) the verbal, (v) the impressional. but 
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also the sensible world consisting of the sense organs and 
their objects. 

Other Buddhists called the Vaibhasikas hold that there 
are not merely sensations and objects which are inferred from 
sensations but also objects perceived and not merely inferred. 
How can an external object, they contend, be inferred from 
sensations unless we have direct access to external objects ? 
Therefore the Vaibhisikas contend that objects are of two 
kinds, sensible and cogitable. Of these. sensible objects are 
immediately apprehended, but, as so apprehended, they re- 
main mere indeterminate sensa. Cognition which is discri- 
minative and determinate is a matter of construction and is 
thus not apprehension of reality in the strict sense. Thus 
we have sensation which is apprehension without knowledge, 
and Knowledge or cognition which is not apprehension of 
reality and has therefore only phenomenal truth. 


THE BUDDHIST CRITIQUE OF THE NYAYA 
VIEW OF SATTA OR EXISTENCE 


ACCORDING to the Buddhists, to exist is to exercise causal 
efficiency, i.e.. to produce effect, and since the momentary 
alone can exercise causal efficiency, whatever exists is momen- 
tary. The Nyaya-Vaisesikas, however, mean by existence 
participation in the universal of existence or ‘satta’ which is 
eternal. Thus, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, to exist 
means to be a particular instance of the universal of existence, 
and the relation between the particular instance as an existent 
to the universal which is ‘satta’ or Being in general is the re- 
Jation of samavaya or inherence. 

The Buddhists reject the Nyaya view of existence or 
Being on the following grounds :— 

(I) Since, according to Nyaya-Vaisesikas. there are no 
universals of universals, therefore Being or existence as a 
universal is itself no instance of a higher universal of Being 
evoid of Being. How can Being which 
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itself has no being be a source of being to the particular 
instances which are subsumed under it as a universal? Fur- 
ther, a Being itself devoid of being is an obvious absurdity. 


(il) Nor can itbe said that universals, inherence and ultimate 
difierentials have a different kind of being, a svarūpa-sattva 
or intrinsic being which is equivalent to their svarūpa or dis- 
tinctive content. Such a hypothesis postulating different kinds 
of being for different categories of objects will mean ‘confu- 
sion worse confounded’. 


(IID) Further, is Being as a universal present everywhere, 
or only in its particular instances? If it were present every- 
where different things of experience would be confounded 
together. If, however, the universal be present in its proper 
subject only, then the question arises: Does the universal 
inhering in a particular thing such as a jar get attached to 
it when the jar is made, or not attached? If the answer 
is in the affirmative, then the universal must be sup- 
posed to have moved from the already existing jar to the 
newly made jar which will mean that the universal is a mov- 
ing thing and therefore a substance. If, however, the answer 
be in the negative, then the universal cannot move to the 
newly made jar, and therefore the latter is non-existent. 
Again when the jar is broken to pieces and ceases to exist, 
does the universal survive it, or cease to be, or move to ano- 
ther place? On the first supposition, it will be a universal 
without a particular instance; on the second, the universal 
will cease to be eternai; on the third, it will be a substance 
as a substance of motion which is contrary to the Nyāya- 
Vaisesika view. 

Rightly has it been said— 

“Great is the dexterity of that which, existing in one place, 
engages without moving from that place in producing itself 
in another place. 

“This entity (universality) is not connected with that 
wherein it resides, and yet pervades that which occupies that 
place: great is this miracle. 
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“It goes not away, nor was it there, nor is it subsequently 
divided, it quits not its former repository: what a series of 
difficulties ! ” 

How, then, are we to explain our experience of one in 
the many? According to the Buddhists, such experience of 
one common character appearing to pervade different parti- 
culars is nothing but sariipya or similarity amongst the 
different particulars in respect of exclusion of the other 
(anya apoha). Thus when each of x’, x°, x°, etc., excludes 
yi, y*, vř, etc., and also z', z*, z’, etc., we imagine a common 
form ‘x’ underlying x’, x°, x*, etc., because of their similarity 
as excluding the same particulars. 


INDIAN THEORIES OF CAUSALITY 


THERE are four Indian theories of the relation between 
cause and effect, viz., 

I. The Buddhist theory cailed asatkaranavada, accord- 
ing to which the effect arises out of the destruction or negation 
of the cause. 

II. The Nyaya theory called asatkaryavada (also called 
arambhavada), according to which the effect is non-existent 
before the operation of the cause and comes into being through 
the action of the existent cause. 

Ill. The Sankhya theory called satkaryavada (also called 
parindmavada), according to which the effect is pre-existent 
in the causal ground and comes nct into being but only 
into manifestation through karanavvapara or operation of 
the cause. 

IV. The Advaita theory called vivartavada, according to 
which the effect is an indescribable false appearance of the 
existent cause, not describable either as existent or as non- 
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According to the Buddhists, the effect arises when the 
cause has ceased to be. Therefore, the Buddhists contend, 
the effect arises out of the cessation or negation of the cause. 
For example, when the sprout (ankura) arises out of the 
seed (vija), the seed has ceased to be. Therefore the sprout 
comes out of the destruction of the seed as its cause, ie., 
the existent effect comes out of a non-existent cause. Against 
this view the objection is that if non-existent is the cause 
of an existent effect, them inasmuch as non-existence is the 
Same everywhere and one non-existence as non-existence is 
indistinguishable from another, there will be no bar to every 
effect arising everywhere. The Buddhist forgets that when the 
sprout springs from the seed, it is not the cessation of the 
seed as non-existent that is the cause of the sprout but the 
existent constituents of the seed into which the seed is resolved 
when the sprout springs cut of it that are the real cause of 
the sprout. 

The Naiyayika who considers the effect to be non-existent 
before its effectuation and to come into existence through 
the action of the existent cause does not also fare much 
better than the Buddhist. Let us consider the case of the 
production of a jar (ghata) out of a lump of clay (mrtpinda) 
from the Nyaya point of view. The jar is the effect accord- 
ing to Nyaya and the lump of clay is the cause. According 
to the Naiyayika, the effect, ‘jar’ is non-existent in the lump 
of clay before the causal process (karana-vyapara) and it 
acquires the character of existence, i.c.. comes into being, 
after the operation of the cause. Therefore, the effect, ‘jar’, 
is the substrate of the two characters of non-existence and 
existence, of non-existence before effectuation and of existence 
after effectuation. But the jar does not exist before eflectuation. 
How then can it be the substrate of the character of non-exis- 
tence? The Naiyayika must therefore conceive of the exis- 
tence of the jar even before its effectuation if the jar is 
to properly discharge the function of a substrate (dharmi). 
That is to say, the Naiyaiyika must admit the potential or 
subtle existence of the effect in the causal ground before the 
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process of effectuation—a potential existence that becomes 
Kinetic or actual through the causal process. For example, 
oil potentially contained in the tila seed becomes actual or 
manifest through the process of pressing, the grain of rice 
potentially contained in the paddy-seed comes to manifesta- 
tion through the process of husking, milk potentially con- 
tained in the udder of the cow comes out through the pro- 
cess of milking. The transition therefore from the causal 
State to the effect-state is not a transition from non-existence 
to existence but from subtle or non-manifest existence to 
manifest existence. 

The Sankhya philosophers therefore repudiate the Nyaya 
view of non-existence of the effect in the cause before the 
process of effectuation and hold instead that effectuation is 
only transformation or change of form and no new beginning. 
For example, physical energy may be transformed into chemi- 
cal energy, chemical energy into energy of life or vital energy. 
and energy of life into energy of mind. In all these there 
is no real creation anywhere but only appearance of new 
forms in the self-same original material through redistribu- 
tion and rearrangement of its constituent reals. The Sankhya 
thus subscribes to what is called parindmavada or the doc- 
trine of transformation as distinguished from the Nyaya 
doctrine of new beginnings or irambhavada. Causation, 
according to Sankhya, is abhivyakti or manifestation as dis- 
tinguished from utpatti or origination. The form (e.g., chemi- 
cal energy) which is held in arrest in one arrangement 
regarded as the cause (e.g, physical energy) is liberated in 
another arrangement of the same reals called the effect (e.z., 
chemical energy) resulting in the manifestation of properties 
contained potentially in the former. In support of their 
position of satkaryavada, i.e., pre-existence or potential exis- 
tence of the effect in the cause, the Sankhya argues as 
follows : That the effect pre-exists in the cause follows 
from the fact that there are fixed relations between certain 
effects and certain causes, i.e., special laws of cause and effect 
besides the general iaw of casuality. One who ‘wants oil, 
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does not seek milk out of which to get oil but seeks tla 
and other seeds which alone are competent to yield the oul 
he wants. All this shows that effects are related to their 
causes by certain fixed relations. A relation is possible only 
between two or more relata. In the present case the fixed 
relation holds between certain special causes and certain 
special effects. But if one of the two related objects, namely, 
the cause is existent in a fixed relation like the above, and 
the other, namely, the effect is non-existent, how can the 
relation function at all? Nor can we say that the cause 
produces its non-existent effect even in absence of any rela- 
tion to the latter. If the cause were to produce the non- 
existent cffect without any relation to the latter, then since 
the absence of such relation holds not merely in respect of 
the particular effect it produces but also in respect of all 
other effects to which it is equally unrelated, it should produce 
not merely the effect in question but also all other effects. 
This will land us into the absurdity that every cause may 
produce every effect which is against the deliverance of 
experience. A further reason urged by the Sankhya in sup- 
port of its position is that the effect, e.g., the Jar, is consub- 
stantial with the cause and is non-different from it so that as 
the cause is existent the effect must also be existent. In 
proof of the non-difference of the effect from the cause the 
Sankhya urges the following consideraticns. A cloth is non- 
different from the threads of yarn, for it is perceived as 
contained in the threads of varn as its substrate. If a thing 
is different from another thing. it is not perceived as con- 
tained in the other thing as its substrate. For example, a 
cow which is different from a horse is never perceived as 
contained in the horse as its substrate. Besides, between the 
threads of varn and the cloth there holds the relation of a 
material cause and its effect. Therefore they are not different 
objects. Between different objects such as a cow and a 
buffalo no relation of material cause and effect holds. 
Thirdly, that the threads of yarn and the cloth are non- 
different is also proved by the fact of the absence of the 
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relation of conjunction and disjunction between them. Between 
different things such as the milk and the cup both the rela- 
tions of conjunction and disjunction are possible. But the 
cloth is not capable of either conjunction with. or disjunction 
from, the threads of yarn of which it is made. Lastly, a 
further proof of the non-difference of the cloth and the threads 
of yarn is that the two exactly equal in weight, the weight of 
the cloth being exactly equal to that of the threads of yarn 
of which it is made. 

Against the above proof of non-difference of effect from 
cause the Naiyayika urges the following objections. If the 
effect (e.g., cloth) were the same as the cause (e.g., threads of 
yarn), how can we talk of the cause producing the effect ? 
For then, the cause, being the same as the effect, will be 
producing itself. And the same consideration will apply to 
the destruction or resoluticn of the effect into cause. That 
will tantamount to the cause destroying itself. Further, there 
is arthakriyabheda between the cause and the effect, ie. 
different purposes are served respectively by the cause and 
the effect. The threads of yarn, e.g.. Subserve the purpose 
of sewing while the cloth serves as an avarana or cover of 
the body. All this is inexplicable on the hypothesis of the 
non-dilference of cause and effect. In answer to their objec- 
tions the Sānkhya philosophers observe that the reasons given 
above do not establish difference between cause and effect. 
They at best show that in certain arrangements the effect 
becomes tirohita or non-manifest while in other arrangements 
it comes to manifestation. When the tortoise withdraws 
its head into its shell we do not Say that the head has 
ceased to be but only that it has ceased to be manifest, and 
when it protrudes its head out of its shell we do not say 
that its head comes into being but only that it comes into 
view. In the same way in the arrangement which we call 
the casual state, e.g., threads of yarn, the Purpose served by 
ihe cloth namely, that of a body-cover, remains non-manifest 
and comes to manifestation in the new arrangement of the 
same reals which we call a cloth. This consideration also 
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effectively disposes of the objection of self-causation and selt- 
destruction. For the cause causes by its operation the ap- 
pearance of a form which remains hidden and non-manifest 
in the causal state. 

The Naiyayikas, however, point out that if causation 1s 
to be conceived as manifestation of a non-manifest form, this 
manifestation has to be conceived either as sat, existent, or 
asat, non;existent, before effectuation. In the former alter- 
native, manifestation being existent before the effectuation, 
a further manifestation of the existent manifestation becomes 
superfious. If, however, the manifestation was non-existent 
before the effectuation and comes into existence through 
the Operation of the cause, then the origination of the asat 
or non-existent by the causal process is conceded and the 
Sankhya stand on satkaryavada is undermined. 

Unable to refute the Naiyayika objection, the Sankhya 
raises an almost similar objection to the Ny&ya doctrine of 
causation as origination or utpatti. What does utpatti or 
origination mean according to Naiyayikas, asks the Sankhya 
philosopher. Does it mean that the utpatti or origination is 
itself non-existent before the operation of the cause? If the 
answer is in the affirmative, then the origination itself has 
to be originated or brought into being by another origination 
before it can properly function, i.e., bring the effect into 
being. And so we shall be landed into a regressus ad in- 
finitum of origination of origination of origination, ete. If, 
however, origination has to be taken as sat or existent, then 
in so far as, according to Nyaya, existence means either the 
samavaya (inherence) of sattajati or Being as a universal in 
utpatti or origination as a particular instance of it, or 
Samavaya (inherence) of the utpatti or origination (of the 
cloth) in its causal substrate, viz. the threads of yarn in 
which also Being as a universal inheres, we shall have to 
say that in the former case the utpatti or origination is sat 
or existent through the direct inherence of the universal of 
Being (sattajati) in the origination as a particular instance of 
it and in the latter case the utpatti is mediately related to 
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the universal of being through co-inheting in the threads of 
yarn in which Being also as a universal inheres. In either 
case utpatti becomes related to satta through the relation of 
inherence which, according to the Neiyayikas, is eternal and 
one. But how can origination, a temporal process, be a case’ 
of the eternal relation of inherence ? 

It appears from the above that neither the Sankhya nor 
the Nyaya nor the Buddhist theory has been able to give 
an intelligible account of the relaticn between cause and 
effect. Ihe Sankhya has not been able to refute the Nyaya 
objection to its doctrine of the pre-existence of effect in its 
material cause in a potential form. Nor has Nyaya been 
able to reply effectively tc the Sankhya objection to its 
theory of the effect as a new beginning without existence before 
the causal process. Nor is there much substance in the 
Buddhist view that the effect arises out of Siinya as Sankhya 
has shown. We moy, therefore, conclude that the effect can- 
not be explained either as existent or as non-existent before 
the operation of the cause and that therefore both the causal 
Operation as well as the effect coming out òf it have to be 
acknowledged as indescribable in terms of being or non- 
being. This is the Advaita view which recognises Brahman 
as the only reality which falsely appears in our waking prac- 
tical experience in the indescribable relation of cause and 
effect. The objection to the Advaita view that the rejection 
of the causal relation in the absence of a sublating experience 
is a gratuitous assumption without logic or reason in it 
does not bear strict examination. The Advaitin does not 
reject the causal relation as false in vyavaharika dasa but 
acknowledges its empirical reality for the conduct of life. 
What he denies 1s its intelligibility and its ultimate reality 
(Paramarthika satta), there being according to the Advaitin. 
sublation of the causal as well as all other relations in the 
Paramarthika plane when there is realisation of the Absolute 
and the unrealisation of the world and its relations as 
eternally negated appearances. 
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NYAYA DEFINITION OF CAUSE: DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF CAUSE ACCORDING TO NYAYA 


THE Naiyāyika defines a cause as the unconditional, in- 
variable antecedent of the effect (anyathasiddhisiinyasya 
niyatapurvavartita). A cause, in other werds, according to 
Naiyayikas, is plrvavarti or antecedent to the effect. Further, 
it must not only be piirvavarn or antecedent to the effect but 
must also be niyata antecedent, i.e.. invariably antecedent. 
Thirdly, it must be anyathasiddhisinya, i.e.. must not be due 
to any other condition. In this sense, the cause of a ghata or 
earthen sar consists of the kapaladvayas or two halves of the 
sar which are joined together by the potter who makes 
the jar out of clay. So also is the colour of the two halves 
which produces the colour of the jar itself and so also are 
the potter himself (kulala), the potter's stick, the potter's 
wheel, etc., but not the potter’s father, the colour of the 
stick, etc.. the antecedence whereof to the jar is conditional. 
The Natyayika further distinguishes three kinds of cause, 
viz.. samavayi karana, i.e.. the matter or stuff wherein the 
elfect arises. asamavayi kāraņa which produces certain fea- 
tures of the effect by being related to the matter or stuff, 
and nimitta karana which. without entering into the effect, 
either as matter or stuff thereof or as producing any feature 
or character of the effect, yet contributes to the production 
of the effect Thus, cause.is either inherent or material cause 
(samavayi karana), or mnon-inherent or non-material cause 
(asamavayi karana), or efficient cause (nimitta karana). Mill 
defines cause as the immediate, unconditional, invariable 
antecedent. The Naiyadyikas do not separately mention im- 
mediateness in their definition of cause as antecedent to 
the effect. According to the Naiyavikas, immediateness is in- 
cluded in anyathasiddhisinyatva, i.e., the absence of amy other 
condition determining the antecedent. This is why, they 
argue, the potter’s father (kuldlapita). who is an invariable 
antecedent of the potter, an invariable antecedent of 
the jar, cannot be e cause of jar. The 
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potter’s father is an imvariable antecedent of the jar through 
being invariable antecedent of the potter who is an invari- 
able antecedent of the jar. The invariable antecedence of 
the potters father is thus a case cf mediated, conditional 
antecedence through the potter's antecedence, and is, there- 
fore, anyathdsiddha and must as such be excluded from the 
enumeration of the causal conditions of the jar as an effect. 
In other words, all remote and mediated antecedents. are 
conditional antecedents, so that only unconditional ante- 
cedents which exclude mediated antecedents are admissible 
as causal conditions. Thus, unconditionality includes imme- 
diacy or non-mediacy of the antecedent. As regards samavayi 
karana, the Naiyayikas recognise it only in the case of 
dravyas or substances. In other words, dravya or substance 
alone can be material or inherent cause. According to the 
Naiyayika, non-inherent eausality should be taken as belong- 
ing to gunas and karmas, i.e.. qualities and motions and what- 
ever is Other than an inherent or a non-inherent cause and 
yet determines the production of the effect is an efficient 
cause or nimitta karana. Thus, the stick is necessary for the 
production of the ghata and so also is the potter’s wheel: 
the potter also must expend energy in producing the ghata. 
The potter, the wheel, the stick must, therefore, be included 
in nimitta karana. The wheel does not become any part of 
the effect, nor does the potter and his stick, and yet with- 
out them there would be no hata. They are thus to be 
regarded as causal conditions of the ghata. They, however, 
differ from a non-inherent or an inherent cause. The inherent 
cause (viz., the two halves) is part and parcel of the effect 
(ghata), and the colour and other properties of the two halves 
also enter into the effect ‘jar’ and determine its colour. 
weight, etc. But these latter enter into the effect not as sub- 
stantive elements of the ghata but only as qualities of its 
constituent elements and so determining the qualities of the 
product. These are, therefore. non-inherent causes of the 
jar. while the potter’s stick, the potter himself, or the wheel, 
do not enter into the effect, either as substantive elements or 
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as qualities thereof, though contributing to the effect. jar. 
They are, therefore, efficient in the production of the effect 
without being part and parcel of the effect and are to be 
regarded as nimitta karana or efficient cause. The potter's 
father, as we have seen, is a conditional antecedent, so also is 
the colour of the stick or its size or the sound produced by 
the wheel when it revolves round the axis. All these are 
conditional antecedents. In so far as they are related to the 
stick or the wheel through the relation of inherence which 
stick or wheel is unconditional, invariable antecedent of the 
jar, are they also invariable antecedents of the jar. Their 
antecedence, is, therefore, mediated, conditional antecedence. 
And therefore. they are not to be regarded as causal condi- 
tions having anything to do with the production of the effect. 


THE NYAYA THEORY. OF UNIVERSALS 


THE Naiyadyika defines the universal as a character which 
is nitya (eternal) and aneka samaveta (inheres in many parti- 
cular instances). Therefore, according to Natyayikas, the 
relation between a universal and its particular instance is 
the relation of inherence. Further, the universal is an 
eternal character inhereing in more than one particular in- 
stance. Therefore, where there is only one instance of a 
thing, its distinguishing character is not a logical universal. 
E.g.. according to the Naiyayika, there is only one akasa or 
ether. Therefore etherness is just a distinguishing character 
and not a logical universal—an upadhi and not a jati. Again 
when a character or feature which is related to the substrate 
which it characterises by some relation other than the rela- 
tion of samavaya or inherence, it is no logical universal in 
the strict sense. E.g., negativity or abhavatva is a common 
character of such particular abhavas or negations as ghata- 
bhava, patabhdva, etc. But since the relation of samavaya 
holds only between positive objects of experience or bhāva- 
padarthas, and not between positive and negative objects. 
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nor between one negative object and another, the relation of 
samavāyatva does not hold between abhāvatva or negativity 
and the particular negatives in which it is found as a common 
character. Thus abhavatva or negativity, as not admitting of 
‘the relation of samavaya, is not a logical universal. ‘The 
Naiyayika also rejects overlapping universals as not being 
logical universals in the strict sense. E.g., bhutatva or the 
character of being an element is common to the five elements 
earth, water, air, fire and ether and miurtatva or the character 
of moving is common to the five moving substances, viz., 
earth, water, air, fire and mind. Thus both these characters 
have earth, water. air and fire as their common substances, 
while ‘the character of being an element applies to akasa and 
not to mind, and ‘the character of moving applies to mind 
and not to akasa. Therefore, if ‘the character of being an 
element is conceived as a universal, it will apply to the four 
bhitas—earth, water, air and fire which are moving things 
as well. And then the universal bhūtatva will coincide with 
the universal miurtatva in respect of these four substances 
and ought therefore to apply to the other mirta, viz., mind 
though it does not. And the same objection will hold in 
respect of miirtatva which should apply to akasa though it 
does not. Further, the four substances, earth, water, air and 
fire, will have to be regarded as instances of two different 
universals which is like saying that some animals are both 
cows and buffaloes which is absurd. This is why characters 
with partially overlapping denotation are not admitted by 
Naiyayikas to be logical universals. 
Another negative condition of a logical universal, accord- 
ing to the Naiyayika, is regressus ad infinitum. Where the 
acceptance of a character as a universal will land one into 
an infinite regress, no logical universal is admissible accord- 
earen utes” EE hee ee 
AS rsals. Eg, ‘horseness’, ‘cowness’ 
and ‘dogness’ are three universals, and since each of these 
is a universal, universality is a character common to these 
universals. If universality is, therefore, to be regarded as 
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a fourth higher universal, and ‘horseness*’, ‘cowness’ and “dog- 
ness’ as particular instances of it, then, in so far as this 
higher universal is a fourth universal, one must conceive a 
still higher universal of these four universals, namely, ‘horse- 
ness’, “dogness’, ‘cowness’ and ‘universality’. In the same way 
we Shall have to go from a fourth to a fifth universal, from 
a fifth to a sixth and so on ad infinitum. 

The fifth negative condition of a logical universal, accord- 
ing to the Naiyayika, is ripahani. By this the Naiyayika 
means that where recognition of a character as universal 
contradicts the intrinsic nature or ripa of a thing, it is not 
admissible as a logical universal. E.g., antya visesa, the 
ultimate differential, is an individuating principle inherent in 
every eternal substance. Each eternal substance is a uni- 
que individual because of the presence in it of this ultimate 
differential or vigesa. Each eternal substance has thus a 
visesa inhering in it which differentiates it from all other 
objects of experience. Visesatva or differentiating character 
is thus a character common to different visesas inhering in 
different eternal substances. Why not then, accept visesatva 
as a universal, common character of the different visesas of 
the innumerable eternal substances? The Naiyayika answer 
is in the negative as the admission of visesatva as a universal 
destroys the very nature of visesa (rūpahāni). Visesa is that 
which is unique, uncommon and if a common character of 
the uncommor be admitted it will destroy the very nature of 
the uncommon as uncommon. 

A sixth negative condition also laid down by the Naiyayi- 
kas is that no separate second universal can be admitted 
where the difference between two universals is a difference in 
name only, e.g.. between kalasatva and kumbhatva. 

It may be noted that while Nalyayikas repudiate univer- 
sals of universals, they yet recognise a gradation of univer- 
sals into higher and lower reaching up to one highest uni- 
versal (parajati) which is sattā or being. Thus according 
to the Naiyayika, the universal of ‘being’ or sattā is the most 
comprehensive universal (parajati) applying to all particulars 
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while lower universals. (aparajati) apply to some particulars 
and do not apply to other particulars. E.g., dravyatva, sub- 
stantiality, or substanceness, is a character of every dravya 
or substance, but not of a guna (quality) or a karma (motion). 
Similarly gunatva holds of every guna or quality, but not 
of any karma or dravya. Thus, dravyatva is both anuyrtti 
Jaksana and vyavriti laksana, both inclusive and exclusive. 
Dravyatva, e.g., is inclusive of dravyas and exclusive of 
karmas and gunas. Gunatva is inclusive of gunas and ex- 
clusive of dravyas and karmas. But satta or being is true 
of all dravyas, gunas and karmas, i.e., it includes all and exclu- 
des nothing. In this sense satté or ‘being’ is the highest uni- 
versal or parajati while other universals are lower in rank. 

It is obvious from the above that what the Nalyayika 
means by the gradation of universals into lower and higher 
reaching up to one parajati or highest universal, viz., satta 
is their grading in respect of extent or denotation, the higher 
being higher as possessing a wider or more extensive deno- 
tation and the lower being lower as possessing a narrower 
or less extensive denotation and the highest being highest as 
possessing the most extensive denotation of all. The Naiyā- 
yika does not mean a connotative subsumption of one univer- 
sal under another and that is why he repudiates universals 
of universals as leading to infinite regress. 

The Nyaya theory of universals is not without its difficul- 
ties as both Buddhists and Advaitins have pointed cut. If 
a universal is both eternal and an inherent character of its 
particular instances, then how does the Naiyayika account 
for the appearance of a universal in a new born instance of 
it? And how does he account for its disappearance, when 
it ceases to be? When a new jug is made out of a lump of 
clay, does the eternal jugness (ghatatva) come suddenly into 
being in the newly made jug, or, when the jug is broken, 
does the eternal jugness cease to be so far as the broken 
jug is concerned? Suppose the species we call ‘cow’ becomes 
extinct in course of evolution so that not a single individual 
is anywhere left on the earth. Where will the eternal ‘cow- 
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ness’ go? Will it wander about like a floating adjective, 
an abstract universal without a particular locus? ` Further, 
-when the universal inheres in a -particular instance of it, 
does it inhere in it in its entirety, or does only a part of 
it inhere in the particular instance? If it inheres in its 
entirety, then nothing of it will be left to inhere in other 
particular instances, so that if there be one individual cow 
there will be no other cows. And if it inheres only partially 
in a particular instance of it, then we are landed in the 
absurdity that an individual cow is only partly a cow and 
partly some other animal such as a buffalo. It may be noted 
that the Buddhists repudiate the Nyāya view of universals 
and offer instead their own theory known as Apohavada. 
According to them, the so-called positive common character 
is a myth, Universality is only anya vyavrtti. It is common 
exclusion rather than common inclusion that constitutes uni- 
versality. When we say X is a cow we do not mean that it 
is One Particular instance of the universal] ‘cowness’ which X 
has in common with other cows as its inherent character. 
All that we mean is that it is not a horse, not a dog, not a 
man, etc. Further, according to Naiyayikas, ‘existence’ (satta) 
is the parajati, highest universal and is an inherent common 
character of all dravyas, gunas and karmas, substances, qua- 
lities and actions. Therefore, in so far as a cow or a horse 
or a chair or a table is a substance, it has existence or satta 
as its inherent character. Therefore, the negative judgment ‘a 
chair is not’ or ‘a table is not’ or ‘a horse is not’ or ‘a cow 
is not amounts to a manifest self-contradiction, for this is 
the same as saying that the cow which is imherently existent 
does not exist. Contrariwise, when we say that the cow exists, 
our judgment becomes a tautology, for it amounts to saying 
that the inherently existent exists, or, that ‘that to which 
existence belongs as an eternal inherent character exists °. 
Further, if the universal, as the Naiyayika says, be an 
inherent eternal character of its particular instances, then 
in sọ far as one and the same particular is an instance of 
two or more universals, e.g., in so far as a cow is an instance 
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of the universal of substance (dravyatva) and again an in- 
stance of the universal of sattā or being and also an instance 
of the universal ‘cowness’ (gotva) it becomes the seat of 
several universals, i.e.. a case of overlapping universals or 
jati sankara. 


THE NYAYA THEORY OF SAMAVAYA 


THe Naiyayika recognises three different relations, namely, 
samyoga (conjunction), vibhaga (disjunction) and samavaya 
(inherence or intimate relation). Conjunction and disjunction, 
however, are regarded by Naiyayikas as gumas or qualities, 
and not specifically as relations. Further, conjunction and 
disjunction, according to Naiyāyikas, are possible only among 
substantives. Conjunction’, e.g., is possible between one sub- 
Stance and another, or between several substances and so also 
is disjunction. But neither conjunction nor disiunction is pos- 
sible between an adjective (visesana) and a substantive (visesya). 
When the book is on the table, for example, the book and 
the table are substances and the relation between them is 
the relation of conjunction or contact. When the book is 
taken away from the table, the relation is disjunction. But 
the Naiyayika will say that when the bcok is in contact with 
the table, the contact or conjunction is not a relation between 
the table and the book strictly speaking, but a quality that 
qualifies both the book and the table, and the same is the 
case with disjunction. But when we have a relation between 
an adjective and a substantive as, for example, between the 
brown colour of the table and the table itself which the 
brown colour qualifies, we have no quality but a relation in 
the true sense, and the relation in the case in question is 
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the relation of inherence. The Naiyayika thus defines in- 
herence as a relation of inseparableness between an adjective 
and a substantive, or between a contained and containing 
(ādhāra-ādheya). The inherence relation thus holds only when 
two conditions are fulfilled, namely, (1) when the relation is 
an inseparable one and (2) when it is a relation between a 
contained and a containing. E.g., the relation between one 
end of a pencil and the other is an inseparable one but it is 
not a relation between a contained and a containing, for one 
end is not contained in the other end. Therefore it is not a re- 
lation of inherence. Similarly the relation between milk and the 
cup in which it is contained is a relation of contained and con- 
taining but it is not an inseparable relation as one may spill 
the milk and so end this relation. Therefore it is also not 
a case of the relation of inherence. But the relation between 
an adjective and a substantive is an inseparable relation as 
between a contained and a containing, e.g., the relation bet- 
ween the brown colour of the table and the table which it 
qualifies is not only an inseparable relation but also a rela- 
tion between a contained and a containing. Nobody can 
have brown without the table which it qualifies and further 
the brown is contained in the table as containing. 


Tt is obvious from the above that the inherence relation 
holds only between objects which differ in their ontological 
status. An adjective is ontologically different from a substan- 
tive. A substantive may exist in itself but an adiective can 
exist only in a substantive. It is only between an adjective 
which has no self-existence strictly speaking and a substantive 
which is capable of self-existence that the inherence relation 
holds. Hence it does not hold between one substance and 
another. Further, the relation of contained and containing 
excludes inherence from all else excepting bhava padarthas or 
positive objects of experience. Negation as emptiness can 
neither be containing nor contained. 

For the sake of parsimony (lāghava) the Naiyayika re- 
cognises only one eternal relation of samavaya which makes 
its appearance, or becomes manifest, in five different kinds 
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of situation, namely, (1) when a quality (guna) qualifies a 
dravya or substance, (2) when an action appears in the thing 
acting or moving, (3) when a universal or jati appears as the 
common character of different particulars or vyaktis, (4) when 
an ultimate differential (visesa) appears as the individuating 
character of an eternal substance, and (5) when a whole (ava- 
yavi) appears as the unity or synthesis of its parts (avayava). 
In other words, the one eterna] relation of inherence functions 
in every case of a relation between (1) a guna and a dravya 
(quality-substance), (2) kriya and dravya (action and thing 
acting), (3) ti and vyakti (universal-particular), (4) visesa 
and nitya dravya (ultimate differential and eternal substance) 
and (5) avayavi and avayavas (whole and its parts). 

While the Naiydyika insists on difference in ontological 
status between the relata in the relation of inherence, the 
Bhatta-Mimamsakas do away with the relation of inherence 
altogether and propose tadatyma or identity in its place in 
the sense of bheda-sahisnu-abheda, identity admitting of diff- 
erence. Thus the relation between a universal and its parti- 
cular instances, according to Bh&attas, is a relation of identity 
in difference, the universal being both one with, and different 
from, its particular instances. Prabhakara Mimamsakas, how- 
ever, accept samavaya as a padartha or irreducible object of 
experience. They. however, do away with the Nyaya view of 
one eternal inherence functioning in different situations, in- 
herence being eternal, according to them, when it holds bet- 
ween relata which are themselves eternal, and being non- 
eternal when it holds between relata, one or other or both 
of which are non-eternal. Therefore, inherence, according to 
Prabhakaras, is both eternal and non-eternal and is many 
and not one as the Naiyayika holds. 

(A fourth relation, svariipasambandha, is recognised by the 
Naiyayikas. But as it is a re‘ation in which one or cther 
of the relata is itself the relation, it is, strictly speaking, no 
additional padartha besides the seven irreducible padarthas or 
objects of experience recognised by the Naiyayikas. E.g.. the 
relation of knowing to its objects is a svariipa sambandha, 
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knowing being nothing else than referring to the obiect and, 
therefore, is both relatum as knowing and relation as the act 
of reference. It is therefore just the padartha of knowing in 
its svariipa or essential nature.) 


THE NYAYA THEORY OF VISESA 


THE Natyayika is a Pluralist and believes in independent 
particulars having individual self-contained existence. The 
Nyaya view of visesa or individuation thus occupies an im- 
portant place in Nyaya metaphysics. Visesa or ultimate diffe- 
rential is defined by the Naiyāyika as that which inheres in 
an eternal substance and inhering therein differentiates it 
from every other object. Visesa is, therefore, what indivi- 
duates an eternal substance making it a unique eternal sub- 
stance different from all other substances, eternal and non- 
eternal, and also from qualities, actions and other padarthas 
or objects of experience. Viśeşa therefore is something that 
belongs to an eternal substance only; it does not belong to 
a non-eternal substance, nor to qualities, actions and other 
padarthas. The reason is that every non-eternal dravya or 
substance results from the combination of its eternal consti- 
tuent substances. A non-eternal substance may, therefore, be 
regarded as an adjective of its eternal constituents, and since 
the eternal constituents have each its individuality, the indi- 
vidualities of the constituting eternal substances will account 
for the individuality of the non-eternal whole which results 
from their combination and is an adjective of them. There- 
fore, for the sake of laghava or parsimony, the Naiyayika will 
not recognise an additional individuality of the constituted 
whole besides the individualities of the constituting eternal 
parts. For the same reason the Naiyayika will not acknow- 
ledge individuality in respect of other adjectives such as qua- 
lities, actions, universals, vifesa, samavaya and abhava. These 
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have no self-existence apart from particulars and require a 
particular locus either immediately as in the case of qualities, 
actions and vigesa or mediately as in case of some universals 
or simanyas such as ‘brownness’. ‘Brownness’, e.g., inheres 
in every particular brown and every brown inheres in some 
substance, eternal or non-eternal. Therefore brownness pre- 
supposes a substantive locus mediately through inherence in 
the inherent. The same consideration of laghava is resorted 
to by the Naiyayika for denying visesa to adjectives and 
acknowledging it only in the case of eternal substances. Lin- 
guistic usage also supports the Nyaya view. For communi- 
cating the individuality of a thing we usually use the demon- 
strative ‘this’ or ‘that’, but we do not use ‘this’ or ‘that’ usually 
in case of an adjective qualifying a substantive. We usually 
use it for individuating the substantive only, implying that 
the adjective qualifying the substantive being individuated 
by the individuality of its substrate, one individuality, namely, 
that of the substantive, will do duty for both the substantive 
and the adjective which qualifies the substantive. For exam- 
ple, we say. ‘this chalk is white’, but not, ‘this chalk is this 
white’. 

It may be also noted that the Naiy3yika considers every 
visesa to be self-individuating and does not recognise one 
vigesa to be differentiated from another by a third vifesa, 
for that will lead to an intolerable infinite regress (anavastha). 
Moreover, the Naiyadyikas do not recognise any universal 
visesatva as a common character of different viśeşas, every 
vigesa, according to the Naiyayika. beine unique and uncom- 
mon so that recognition of a common character of the un- 
common will entail ripahani or contradict the very essence 
of vigesa unique and without parallel. 

It is Obvious that the Nyāya theory of vigesa is not with- 
out its difficulties. The Naiyayika recognises Prthakatva or 
separateness as a padartha. Since this separateness can do 
duty for differentiating one eternal substance from another, 
why should the Naiyayika throw away all considerations of 
parsimony and acknowledge an additional padartha of ulti- 
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mate differential or visesa? Further, when the Naiyayikas 
acknowledge -visesa as being self-differentiating, why should 
they not acknowledge each eternal substance as self-differen- 
tiating and do away with the additional padartha of visesa 
altogether? While the Naiyadyika swalicws a whole elep- 
hant of self-differentiating vigesas he strains at a gnat of a 
self-differentiating substance. 
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THE Self or Atman is, according to the Naiyāyika, one 
amongst the nine different kinds of dravyas or substances. 
Further, the self, unlike earth, water, air, fire, is an eternal 
substance, a nitya dravya. An earth-substance, e.g, may be 
eternal or non-eternal, a compound of earth-atoms being 
non-eternal while its constituent atoms of earth are eternal. 
The self as a substance, however, is nitya or eternal. The 
self, moreover, according to the Naiyayika, is an immaterial 
substance distinguished from other substances by nine specific 
qualities, viz., (1) cognition (jñāna), (2) pleasure (sukha). 
(5) pain (duhkha), (4) desire or attraction (raga), (5) aversion 
(dvesa), (6) volition (krti) including will as selection (pravrtti) 
and will as rejection (nivrtti), (7) righteousness (dharma), 
(8) unrighteousness (adharma) and (9) certain Psychic dis- 
positions (samskara). These nine are the visesa gunas or 
Specific qualities of the self. They exist in a self and self alone 
and in no other substance. Besides these specific qualities, 
the self also possesses certain common qualities or samanya 
gunas, i.e., the qualities which the self possesses in common 
With other substances, such as, number (samkhyā), magnitude 
(parimana), etc. The self, e.g., is bibhu parimana or infi- 
nite in magnitude while an atom fparamanu) is anu pari- 
mana, i.e., of infinitesimal magnitude. The self, further, ac- 
cording to the Naiyāyika, is other than the sensibilities (in- 
driyas) and other than a succession of conscious states. It is 
related to its specific qualities not by any necessary or insepar- 
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able relation but related to them only in the samsara state, Le. 
only during the empirical] life when it comes into empirical 
relations with objects from a false sense of values and be- 
comes a subject of happiness and unhappiness, of attraction 
and aversion and of righteous and unrighteous acts as a con- 
sequence. The self, therefore, is a substance, according to 
the Naiyayika, which may be with cr without consciousness, 
consciousness being only an accidental quality of it. In 
dreamless sleep, e.g.. as also in the moksa state when the 
self becomes free from the toils of samsara, it becomes a 
Suddha dravya or a pure substance devoid of any conscious- 
ness of the world and its joys and miseries. The relation of 
self to consciousness is the relation of a substance to its 
quality. But its relation to the quality of consciousness is 
an adventitious, inessential relation which ceases in the transcen- 
dental state of freedom from experience and its vicissitudes. 

The self as a substance, according to the WNatyayikes 
consists of two classes, Jivatman and Paramatman, individual 
self and supreme self. There are innumerable individual sel- 
ves under the superintendence of one supreme self as the 
creator, maintainer and destroyer of the world. 

Tt may be noted that the Nvava thecry of self has both 
similarities and dissimilarities with that of the R&amanujists. 
Both according to the Naiyayikas and Rāmānuiists, the rela- 
tion of self to comsciousness is the relation of substance and 
attribute (dravya-gunasambandha as the Natyayika says and 
vifSesya-visesanasambandha as the Raméanujist says). Bu: 
while, according to the Naiyavika, the relation is adventi- 
tious or accidental, according to the Rāmānujist, it is an 
essential and inseparable relation. Further. while, according 
to the Naiyāyika, the substance-quality relation excludes, or 
is different from. the relation of the body as an organism to 
its members according to the Ramanujist, the substance- 
attributer relation comprises not merely the relation of sub- 
ject and object (visayi and visaya) but also that of whole 
and part (amsi and améa), of organism and its organs (angi 
and anga), etc. 


ag 
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It is obvious from the above that the Nyāya theory of 
self is not without very serious flaws. While the Naiyayika 
distinguishes the self as an immaterial substance from other 
substances, he at the same time denies to it any essential 
relation to consciousness and other psychic states. How can 
a substance be called spiritual or immaterial which lacks 
consciousness or intelligence as an essential character? How 
can we distinguish such a substance from a material substance 
like a block of wood or a piece of brick? Rightly has the 
critic said that the life of a cow in Vrndavana is much better 
than that of the mukta dtman, the liberated spirit, of the 
Naiyayikas, for the cow has at least consciousness, while the 
mukta soul of Nyaya is unconscious like a dead material 
object. 


NYAYA PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


(Based on the “Nyayamafjar{” of Jayanta Bhatta) 


THE Naiyayikas recognise four sources of knowledge, viz., 
perception, inference, gabda or verbal communication and 
comparison. In this respect they differ from the Vaisesikas 
who recognise only two sources of knowledge, viz., percep- 
tion and inference. While both Naiyāyikas and Vaiśeşikas 
agree in respect of the proof of the existence of God by means 
of inference (anumāna) the Naiyāyikas, as distinguished from 
the Vaiśeşikas, hold that the existence of God can also be 
established by Sabda pramana. All pramanya or validity 
being, according to the Naiyayikas, paratah or extrinsic. 
Sabda pramāņa or verbal communication as a source of know- 
ledge is a valid source of knowledge in regard to the exis- 
tence Of God only in an extrinsic reference. The Minyim- 
sakas consider the Vedas to possess intrinsic evidential autho- 
rity or validity. According to them, the prescriptions embo- 
died in the Vedas are laws without a law-giver, i.e., com- 
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mands without any personal source. Every communication 
in words, according to the Mimamsakas, is intrinsically informa- 
tive and valid unless the communication is tainted by the 
faults of the speaker making the communication, i.e., such 
faults as ignorance, illusion, desire to deceive, incapacity of 
correctly reporting a situation, etc. In the case of Vedic pres- 
criptions, however, no question of a speaker's fault distor- 
ting the communication arises, there being no speaker or per- 
sonal source of the Vedas according to the Mimamsakas. 
Therefore the Vedas have intrinsic, inherent validity as a 
code of injunctions and prohibitions (vidhinisedha). 

The Natyayikas, however, join issue with the Mimam- 
sakas here. The mere absence of a vakta or personal source 
does not validate the Vedic declarations according to the 
Natyayikas. Absence of a speaker may at best ensure the 
absence of a speaker's defects interfering with the truth of a 
declaration. But mere absence of defect does not confer 
positive truth or validity on such declarations. For this 
positive truth-conveying character the declaration must possess 
some positive specia] excellences besides the negative absence 
of dosas or defects. Such specia! excellences can be derived 
only from a persona] source of the Vedas. Vedic declara- 
tions are valid, in other words. only as personal prescriptions 
of a superior person, i.e., of a person who has knowledge of 
all that is and also all that is beneficial or harmful to finite 
beings. The validity of the Vedas is thus extrinsic, being 
derived, as a personal communcation, from God as the source 
of the Vedas. 

The anti-theists, however, amongst which may be included 
not merely the Mimamsakas but also Carvakas. Buddhists, 
etc., reject the Nyāya view on the ground that the idea of a 
creator of the world and the personal source of the Vedas 
does not bear logical scrutiny. The personal God of the 
Natyayikas, the anti-theists contend, cannot be proved by 
perception, inference or any other pramana. God is not a 
colour, or a taste, or a smell, etc., and so is not an object 
of external perception, nor is He a pleasure, or a pain, and 
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therefore is not an object of internal perception. Nor is He 
an object of a seers vision (yogi pratyaksa), for no such seer 
or yogi is established by the facts of experience. Inference 
presupposes perception as its basis and perception of God 
being impossible as shown above, no inference of God on the 
basis Of perception is possible. Inference is based on in- 
ductions from experience and such inductions are arrived at 
by means of observations of agreement in presence and agree- 
ment in absence together with non-observation of the con- 
trary. But God being not an object of perception, observa- 
tion of agreement in presence of God and any mark by which 
Fie is to be inferred is not possible. Nor is the inference of 
God by sāmānyato drsta inference possible, for there is no 
mark which can be observed as invariably related to a creator 
of the nature of God. Even if we start from the world con- 
sisting of the earth, the sea, ctc., it does not Serve to prove 
God as the creator of the world. For the effect-character of 
the world consisting of the earth, the sea, etc., is not itself 
an established truth. The arrangement of parts, e.g., which 
we observe in a hill, is essentially different from the ar- 
rangement of parts which we observe in an earthen jar 
made by a potter. Therefore, the effect-character of the hill, 
etc., constituting the earth, etc., does not prove an intelligent 
author in the same way as the effect-character of an earthen 
jar proves an intelligent maker such as a potter. Even if we 
grant the effect-character of the earth, etc., as being of the 
same nature as of a jar or a piece of cloth, it does not neces- 
sarily prove an intelligent author of the earth. For there is 
no invariable relation between effect-character and intelligent 
authorship, there being instances in experience of the presence 
of effect-character with absence of intelligent authorship as, 
¢.g., In the case of the blade of grass which is an instance of 
Spontaneous generation without an intelligent author. Effect- 
character, therefore, as the mark or hetu of intelligent author- 
ship is anaikantika or a too wide hetu, being found both 
where an intelligent author is as in the case of the jar and 
the intelligent potter and also where it is not as in the case 
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of the blade of grass where no intelligent author is. Just as 
in the case of the grass no intelligent author being observed, 
one is justified in concluding that there is no such author so 
as also in the case of the earth, the sea, etc.. no intelligent 
author being perceived, one is justified in concluding that no 
such author exists. The mere fact of arrangement of parts 
(sannivesa) of the earth, etc., thus no mere proves an intelligent 
creator thereof than does the too wide hetu purugatva or 
being a male proves that one is a Brahmin. (A male may be 
a Brahmin or a non-Brahmin.) Further, if an intelligent 
author is to be inferred in accordance with the vyapti be- 
tween ‘effect-character’ and ‘intelligent authorship’ as illustrat- 
ed by the example of the earthen jar and the potter, then 
only a non-omniscient, embodied being who is subject to all 
the ills that flesh is heir to and works with effort towards 
the attainment of his ends, has to be inferred as the author 
of the earth etc., which will be contrary to our conception 
of God as creator. If, however, an omniscient creator is 
inferred from the vyapti between ‘being an effect’ and ‘being 
the effect of an intelligent cause’, then the udaharana or 
illustration, viz., a jar, will be a sadhyahina illustration, for 
the potter is not an omniscient being. Further, if God is to 
be inferred as a creator of the world on the ground of the 
karyatva or effect-character of the world, then the question 
arises: Does God create the world as an embodied being, 
Or as a disincarnate spirit? Further, if God creates with 
the help of his body, is the body of God, with which He 
creates, a karya or an effect in time, or an eternal body 
without beginning or end in time? Nowhere is intelligent 
causality observed in the case of a being without a body and 
if God creates with a body, then that body being itself made 
of parts will be an effect and will require a kartā or intelli- 
gent author thereof. If the author of the divine body be 
God himself, then it is absurd on the face of it and will 
amount to God creating himself, and if the author is some 
being other than God, then we are landed into an endless 
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series of Gods, each creating the body of the next that 
follows: 


What, then, is the objection to the idea of God as creator? 
. The objection is absence of evidence of any kind. When 
even one God you cannot establish by valid evidence, you 
have the audacity of conceiving an endless series of Gods. 
Further, when you talk of God as creating the three worlds, 
do you suppose that He creates just like the potter by active 
manipulation of materials ? Or, does He create by the simple 
fact of a desire to create (icchamatrena)? If He were to 
create by the manipulation of materiais, the creation would 
not be completed even in ages. Nor does the second alterna- 
tive that God creates by a simple wish to create (by a simple 
hat of the will without manipulation of materials) bear strict 
examination. For, why should non-intelligent atoms obey the 
divine wish and suddenly arrange themselves into an or- 
dered world ? 


Again, what can be God's motive in creating the world, 
or does He create without any motive? The second alter- 
native reduces God's behaviour in creation to that of a 
lunatic, for it is only lunatics that behave without rhyme or 
reason. Nor does the first alternative bear examination. 
For, God, who is the embodiment of all joy and bliss cannot 
be subject to attraction or aversion and therefore cannot 
have any motive actuating Him to create a world. Nor can 
compassion (anukampa) for finite individuals be God's mo- 
tive of creation, for before creation Jivas or finite indivi- 
duals are not subject to afflictions of any kind and are of 
the same nature as liberated individuals untouched by mise- 
ries and afflictions. They are thus not objects of compas- 
sion prior to the creation of a world. Even for an All- 
compassionate Being like God it is not possible to feel com- 
Passion for creatures who, like liberated persons, are com- 
pletely free from the touch of suffering and misery. Nor 
can it be said that even God is not able to create a world 
of unmixed happiness, nor if He is able to create any such 
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world, can it last for a substantial period of time. This will 
be a denial of the omnipotence of God and His absolute 
autonomy and freedom to will and act according to His mere 
pleasure—a will and pleasure which all objects obey or con- 
form to. Therefore the idea that anything is impossible for 
God is inconsistent with His absoluteness. Nor can it be 
said that God has to create the world in accordance with 
the moral deserts of individuals or Jivas, i-e., according to 
what individuals have earned for themselves in the way of 
happiness or suffering by their karma or good and bad deeds. 
The answer in this case is that karma or the deeds of in- 
dividuals being the real creator of the world, why then have 
a God as a creator in addition to karma’? If it be said 
that non-intelligent karma without the direction of an intelli- 
gent being is not able to encompass the task of creation, 
the answer is that as karma has the intelligent individual 
finite being as its agent, why have a director or superinten- 
dent of action Other than the finite individual as the agent 
of action? Further, even if we grant an IJIsvara or God as 
the director or superintendent of the actions of finite beings 
in the task of creation, then God loses his svatantrya or 
autonomy and has to act in accordance with the good and 
bad deeds of finite beings in the work of creation. As a 
king dependent upon his minister ceases to be a paramount 
ruler, so God, dependent upon the merits, or the opposite, 
of finite individuals, ceases to be an absolute ruler. If it is 
said that the creation of the world is nothing but the sport 
of the Lord, and He creates a mixed world of good and bad, 
not from any consciousness of imperfection or want, but for 
the sheer joy of creation itself as in sport or play, then in so 
far as God will be bereft of this joy at the time of dissolution 
of the universe, He cannot be called a Being of eternal Bliss 
of all kinds. Nor is such a creation entailing considerable 
exertion consistent with God's nature as all-merciful and 
all-compassionate, for it may be a sport to the Lord or God 
but is a source of suffering and misery to the creatures. It 
follows, therefore, that God is neither creator nor destroyer 
of the universe. So long as the merits of individuals are 
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not exhausted, God cannot bring ahout the dissolution of 
the universe. Nor can it be assumed that the merit, or 
the opposite, of individuals becomes suddenly exhausted 
simultaneously on the day prior to dissolution. If such were 
the case, then re-creation after a lapse of time would be 
impossible as no merits and demerits will be left to God 
for creating a diverse world once again after dissolution in 
accordance with the merits and demerits of the individuals. 
Nor can it be said that the dissolution takes place when 
after a lapse of one hundred ages the creator conceives a 
desire to dissolve the universe whereon the karmika forces of 
merits and demerits of individuals become suddenly inactive 
and consequently dissolution takes place. Similarly, when 
after a hundred ages God conceives a desire to create again, 
the inactivated forces of merit and demerit become sud- 
denly active again and start producing diverse effects. ` Such 
an assumption makes the will of God the real creator so that 
merit and demerit become really superfluous according to 
this view. If the Naiyayikas say that it is the divine will 
that is the real creator, then in so far as this will creates 
a world of suffering and misery, it is not free from the 
charge of callousness and cruelty. Therefore, the divine will 
is either an omnipotent will, or a morally good will, but 
cannot be both. Further, since the divine will, according 
to this view, becomes the source of merit and demerit, i.e., 
the righteousness, or the opposite. of the actions of the in- 
dividuals, an action is good or bad not because the Vedas 
enjoin or prohibit it but because the divine will wills it as 
such. Lastly, this view also is inconsistent with the idea of 
liberation for, according to it, the divine will may reunite a 
liberated soul with a body and make it participate thereby 
in the vicissifudes of the world it creates. 

If follows, therefore, that there is no logical reason or 
hetu for inferring the existence of God as the creator of the 
world. Neither perception nor inference can, therefore, prove 
the existence of God. Nor is Sabda or Vedic authority 
a valid proof of God's existence. Vedic authority is itself 
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derived from Isvara or God as its source according to the 
Naiyayikas and God again is Proved by means of Vedic au- 
thority. There is thus a vicious circle from which there is 
no escape for the Naiyayikas. Ncr does God bear com- 
parison with any other being so that comparison or ‘upa- 
mana also cannot prove God's existence. Lastly, presump- 
tion is also no proof of the existence of God as all the facts 
of the world can be explained satisfactorily independently of 
the idea of a world-creator. (This Pirva-Mimiamsaka argu- 
ment is directed against the Advaitins who regard God as 
Maya-Visista-Caitanya and as Ssrsti-sthiti-laya-karta in the 
sense Of being both the material and efficient cause thereof 
and regard arthapatti or presumption as a source of our know- 
ledge of God.) 

So far we have considered the anti-theist arguments 
against the theistic proof of God's existence. The objec- 
tions of the anti-theist so far as the theistic inference is con- 
cerned, resolve, on analysis, into the following two, Wiz.. 
(1) that the karyatva or the effect-character of the world has 
not been conclusively proved by the theist, (2) nor has the 
theist proved beyond all doubt that every effect requires an 
intelligent cause. As regards objection (1) which challenges 
the effect-character of the world, the Naiyayikas ask: Who 
is the person who raises such an objection to thé imferénce ? 
Is he a Carvaka or a Mimamsaka or a Buddhist? ° (a) Cer- 
tainly it does not consist with a Carvaka to deny the effect- 
character of the world who goes so far as to deny the eter- 
nality of the Vedas (considers them to be the writings of 
deceitful priests). (b) Nor can a Mimamsaka _ confistently 
deny the effect-character of the world. Even Savara himself 
admits that wherever we have a composite whole (such as 
a piece of cloth) resulting fram the combination of parts 
(threads) we have a contingent whole that begins to be 
through the combjnation of parts and ceases when the 
combination ceases or the constituents themselves (threads) 
cease to be, (© Nor can a Buddhist deny the effect- 
Character of the world for whom whatever is, is momen- 
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tary and is an effect of the preceding momentary real. There- 
fore, the hetu, karyatva or effect-churacter in respect of the 
earth, etc., is not asiddha or unestablished in respect of the 
subject of the inference. 

Nor can we say that the combination of parts which we 
notice in a jar or a piece of cloth is quite different from the 
arrangemnet of parts in a hill or other objects of the earth, 
etc. For the smoke that rises from a firé kindled in an oven 
by gentle blowing is different from the smoke that risés in 
volumes from a fire in the hill that is set ablaze by a strong 
wind. Would we say that the smoke in the hill being diffe- 
rent from the smoke in the oven does not prove fire in the 
hill though it proves fire in the kitchen? If it is said that 
smoke in general is connected with fire in general and there- 
fore smoke proves fire (in the kitchen as well as the moun- 
tain) the reply is that combination of parts as such proves 
an intelligent agent irrespectively of any special kind which 
such a combination may be. 

The Buddhists, however, join issue with the Natyayikas 
and say that the so-called combination as such, i.e., as a pure 
universal, does not exist in reality, it being nothing but a 
thought-construct and a name with a purely negative mean- 
ing. In the so-called inference of fire from smoke, the smoke 
as a universal means nothing but the exclusion of such 
objects as sky, time, etc., which are not smoke. Even this, 
however, does not improve matters for the Buddhist, for 
combination of parts as a universal with a negative meaning 
may be similarly used ‘for ‘the inference of an intelligent 
agent. | is; niia - 

(2) It has been argued that the universal relation bet- 
ween effect-character as proved by composite structure (of 
earth, etc.) and intelligent authorship has not been indubi- 
tably established, there being many exceptions in experi- 
ence to the general rule. There are, e.g., immovable objects 
like the hill, etc.. and also trees, blades of grass, etc., which 
are of composite structure but have no observed intelligent 


author: In answer to this it may be pointed out that absence 
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of an observed author does not prove that there is no such 
in reality and, therefore, the so-called tegative instances are 
not vipaksas or dissimilar instances but are only cases where 
intelligent authorship is doubtful or uncertain, no intelli- 
gent author being observed in their case. They are thus 
included in the paksa or subject of inference, the uncertainty 
of intelligent authorship in respect of which is to be resolved 
by the inference. We can call them dissimilar instances only 
if after careful investigation we find that there cannot be any 
intelligent author, observed or unobserved, in any circum- 
stances, in their case. 

If the Mimamsakas urge that instances of the hill, the 
blade of grass, etc., are dissimilar or contrary instances, 
though a creator thereof being not observed is only doubt- 
ful, then the Mimamsaka inference of the auditory organ 
of sense required for the apprehension of sound may be 
similarly rejected. Every action requires an instrument just 
as the action of cutting wood requires an instrument such 
as an axe. The perception of sound is an action and 
therefore it must require an instrument by means of which 
such action is possible. Therefore, an auditory sense must 
be inferred as the instrument wherewith sounds are perceived. 
But since a sense is not itself capable of being sensed 
Or sense-perceived, the auditory sense which we infer is 
supersensuous and cannot. be observed. The Mimamsakas 
accept the validity of this inference. But according to the 
objection which they raised against the theistic inference, 
the auditcry sense which is inferred in the above instance 
may very well be cited as a dissimilar instance’ and sound- 
perception adduced as an example where the invariable 
relation between an action and an instrument of action fails 
(no instrument of sound-perception being an object of obser- 
vation or perception). If the Mimamsakas argue that the 
inference of an auditory sense in the case of sound-percep- 
tion is an instance of sāmānyato drsta inference based on 
an invariable relation observed in general between actions 
actually observed such as cutting and instruments actually 
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Observed such as an axe and therefore cannot be rejected as 
invalid on the ground that in the case of vision, audition, 
etc., no instrument of action is actually observed and there- 
fore such cases are dissimilar instances where the invariable 
relation fails, the Naiyayikas may similarly reply that in the 
case of the earth, the hill, etc., the vyapti or invariable rela- 
tion between effect-character and intelligent causality cannot 


be taken as non-existing on the ground that no intelligent 
cause is Observed in their case. 


The M’mamsakas may argue that the ereator of the earth 
etc., Is never perceived by anybody. The Naiyayikas say 
in reply that an auditory or any other sense is also not per- 
ceived by anybody. If the Mimamsakas say that the audi- 
tory and other senses are not perceived because they are 
supersensuous and not because they do not exist, the 
Naiyayikas say in reply that the creator of the earth, etc., is 
also not perceived because He is not an incarnate spirit and 
not because He is non-existent. Further, if the Mimamsakas 
argue that no action being possible without an instrument the 
auditory and other senses as instruments of perception are 
legitimate objects of inference, the Naiyayikas say in reply 
that an effect cannot be proved without a creator and there- 
fore a creator of the world as an effect is a legitimate inference 
from the nature of the world as an effect. 


If in the case of the inference ‘the world has a creator 
because it is an effect’ the world is made a contrary example 
on the ground that no creator of the world is actually seen 
or observed, then even the stock example of the inference of 
fire in the mountain from the perception of smoke in the 
mountain may be treated as fallacious on the ground that 
no fire being actually perceived in the mountain from a 
distance the mountain is a case of a contrary example. If it 
be argued that the fire, though not visible from a distance, 
can, however, be actually seen when one reaches the mountain, 
or draws very near it, the reply is that it was not perceived 
at the time of the inference and it does not mend matters if 
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it is perceived later on. Further, if a person who infers fire 
in the mountain from the perception of smoke in_ the 
mountain does not verify his inference by drawing near the 
mountain and perceiving fire, does his inference become 
invalid thereby? Again another antitheistic objection is 
that though we observe an intelligent agent in the case of 
the jar and other things, the intelligent author that we 
observe in their case is quite different from the intelligent 
being that can be the creator of the three worlds. The jar, 
etc., are the handiwork of finite beings of limited intelligence 
while the creator of the universe can only be an infinite 
and absolute intelligent cause. Therefore, the hetu ‘effect- 
character (as illustrated in the case of the jar, ete.) is a 
visesa-viruddha-hetu incompatible with a creator of infinite 
and absolute intelligence. The Naitydyikas in reply point 
out that an objection of this kind will invalidate every kind 
of inference. Consider, e.g., the inference of the auditory 
sense. We find that action requires an instrument with 
which to act and our vyapti or invariable relation is based 
on such instances as cutting wood with an axe, mending a 
pencil with a knife, etc. Now, the knife or the axe are 
metal objects with qualities of extension, hardness etc. If 
we infer an auditory sense on the basis of such observed 
instances, is it necessary that the supersensuous auditory 
sensibility should be hard, impenetrable and extended in space 
just as a knife or an axe is? 


A viruddha hetu is one which instead of being related 
to the sadhya or thing to be proved, is related, to its contrary, 
to the absence of it. A hetu does not become viruddha or 
contradictory if it proves a probandum which is not exactly 
identical in character with that with which it is connected 
in the example. When smoke, e.g., proves fire in the moun- 
tain yonder, it proves a mountain fire which is not an exact 
replica of the fire in the oven with which it is found connected 
in the example, viz., the oven fire. 

Nor can the hetu in the theistic inference above be atea 
asa kālātyaya-āpadişța-hetu. A hetu is kalatyaya apadişțta 
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only if ít proves a probandum in the subject of an inference 
which is known from the other sources of knowledge not to 
belong to the subject in question. But it has not been proved 
by perception, verbal communication or any other source of 
knowledge that the earth and such other objects have no 
intelligent author. 

Nor is the hetu in the above theistic inference countered 
by a counter-hetu proving an oppcsite conclusion. Therefore, 
it is not also a satpratipaksa hetu. 

It may be argued, however, that all that the inference 
proves is a bare creator of the world, but not a creator 
endowed with the attributes of God. The Naiyayikas say 
in reply that the inference proves only a creator and the 
attributes of this creator are known from other sources of 
knowledge (the Vedas). The Narayana Upanisad says that 
‘God has eyes, faces, hands, etc., on all sides and that He 
connects Himself with merits and demerits and the five 
elements in order to create heaven and earth. The Svetasva- 
tara Upanisad says that God moves and yet has no legs, holds 
objects and yet has no hands, sees but has no eyes, hears 
but has no ears, is all-knowing and yet nobody knows Him, 
and is unexcelled amongst souls. These passages prove 
that God is omniscient. The Mimamsaka objection, that 
proving God by means of the Vedas and the validity of 
Vedas by means of God as their source is nothing but 
circular reasoning, is disposed of when we observe that the 
existence of God has been proved not by an appeal to the 
Vedas but by inference. The omniscicnce of God as dis- 
tinguished from the ignorance of creatures arises from 
the absence of defects. God is not subject to love, hate 
and other defects as finite creatures are. These defects 
arise in creatures because of their attachment to objects 
due to illusion. Such attachment causes pleasant and un- 
pleasant reactions in finite creatures, but God, being not sub- 
ject to such attachment, is free from defects and is therefore 
of the essence of eternal joy and consciousness. The 
-eternality of God’s consciousness follows from the fact 
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that if it were to be suspended even for an infinitesimal 
instant of time the whole universe operating according to the 
merits and demerits of individuals under the intelligent gui- 
dance of God will come to a standstill But why should 
God's consciousness continue during the period of dissolu- 
tion? The answer is that at the time of dissolution there 
is nothing which can destroy His consciousness. 

The Divine Consciousness is immediate and so far 
resembles perception. But unlike perception, it is not a 
generated event in time produced by sense-object contact. 
He is free from sorrow and hatred and as He has immediate 
knowledge of all objects, He has no impressions nor memory 
nor inferential knowledge. As He constantly wills the relief 
of suffering creatures, He is a subject of ever-increasing merit 
and is free from demerit. 

If His will is eternal; then how is it that the world which 
He wills is not also eternal? And if He wills the undoing 
of His creation, how is it that Pralaya or world-destruction 
is also not eternal like His will? The objection misses an 
essential point. The Divine Will, though itself eternal, is de- 
termined by the nature of the object that It wills, so that when 
the Divine Will wills the creation of the universe, a world 
comes into being, and when It wills the destruction of the 
world, it ceases to be. It has been said in the Vedas that 
God is Satyakima, Satya-sankalpa etc., so that His will is 
never frustrated. 

The objection already considered as regards God creating 
with a body or independently of it is answered as follows. 
God indeed is a disincarnate spirit, but this does not stand 
in the way of His creating the world. Just as the soul moves 
the body without requiring another body through which it can 
move it (the body) so does God create the world out of the 
atoms which are His body. Nor does the question of a mo- 
tive of creation seem quite fair. God creates and destroys 
because it is His nature to create and destroy at fixed inter- 
vals even as it is the nature of the sun to rise in the east and 
set in the west. We may regard creation and destruction as 
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the sportive activity of God or we may say that God creates 
Or destroys out of sheer compassion for creatures. As crea- 
tures even at the pralaya or dissolution stage do not become 
free from merit and demerit which only become inactive OF 
potential at the time, God creates a world again so that crea- 
tures, through actual experience of happiness and the opposite, 
may exhaust their merit and demerit and become really 
liberated. 

But what is it that proves that there is one, absolute crea- 
tor of the world? May there not be many creators, gods in 
the plural, who bring about this world by their creative acti- 
vities ? The reply to this objection is that in the event of there 
being more than one God, the gods will be either working har- 
moniously for the common end of creation or working against 
one another. Jn the former event since one single God will 
suffice for the purpose of creation, the rest of the gods will 
be superfluous and will have nothing to do. In the latter 
event since the gods will be undoing the work of one ano- 
ther, there will be no creation nor any God having paramount 
authority. Kumarila Bhatta holds that since finite beings are 
the makers of their Own merit and demerit, these finite indi- 
viduals with their merits and demerits acting in cooperation 
will suffice for the purpose of creation. Even this hypothesis 
does not bear examination. When artisans like carpenters, 
masons, etc., work in cooperation in constructing a palace 
or any other building, they have to work under the direction 
of a superintending authority and, only as so directed, can 
they successfully finish the work. Similarly finite individuals 
are incapable of creating the world without the direction of a 
superintending all-knowing intelligence. Even in Kumarila’s 
hypothesis the idea of a supreme intelligence as the directing 
authority has to be admitted. 
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NYAYA AND SANKHYA REALISM: 


THe Naiyayika is an out and out common-sense realist. 
While he believes in the priority of logic to metaphysics and 
will -not subscribe to the reality of anything which is not 
established by valid evidence (prameya samvit pramanat hi— 
objects are known only through pramana or valid evidence), 
he at the same time believes that it is reality that prescribes 
to knowledge. Hence while in the order of knowledge we 
have to start with the logic of knowing in order to ascertain 
the nature of reality, in the order of being it is reality that 
determines the nature of valid knowing. Im fact, the Naiyayika 
believes on the evidence of knowing not merely in the 
reality of objects but also in their independent reality. 
Knowing refers to, or reveals, according to Naiyayikas, not 
merely objects other than our knowing but also objects as 
possessing reality independently of knowing. Further, such 
independent objects are not merely revealed in knowledge 
but are revealed as full-fledged complete objects, i.e., as 
objects in space and time and as possessing qualities such as 
colour, taste, smell, etc. Objects therefore, according to the 
Naiyayikas, have existence, independently of our knowing just 
as they are presented in our knowing. 


As distinguished from the unqualified realism of Nyaya 
we have a modified form of realism in Sankhya which is 
a sort of half-way house to the idealism of Vedanta. Sankhya 
accepts two ultimate independent principles underlying our 
world of experience—a transcendental subject or Puruga and 
an undifferentiated objective background, viz., Prakrti. The 
undifferentiated or indeterminate background, lighted up by 
Purusa’s consciousness, transforms or differentiates itself into 
our world of experience consisting of empirical subjects and 
a common world of objects. It may be noted here that Purusa 
or the transcendental subject in the singular means the con- 
ceptual class of many transcendental subjects which light up 
Prakrti in different ways causing Prakrti to break up into 
a multiverse or many different worlds of experience. It is 
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obvious that Sankhya realism differs in many essentials from 
the realism of Nyaya. There is no finished independent 
object according to Sankhya apart from the light of Puruşa's 
consciousness or Caitanya but only an undifferentiated in- 
determinate back-ground of objectivity which is Prakrti in. 
the state of equipoise or sāmyāvasthā as the prius of our 
empirica] world. It is thus ihis transcendental objective back- 
ground which is independent of the transcendental subject 
Or Purusa. Our known world of objects, i.e., the empirical 
world which we live and move in, is the joint product 
of Purusa and Prakrti, of the transcendental subject 
and the independent objective background. In so far as 
Purusa lights up Prakrti does Prakrti’s original equipoise 
give way to one of differentiation and integration causing the 
appearance of a diversified world of objects. Thus the so- 
called finished cbjects of experience have no reality indepen- 
dently of the subject as the Naiyadyika says but arise through 
the mediation of the latter. 


THE SANKHYA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


Notable amongst the Hindu theories of cognition besides 
the Sankhya are the Idealistic theory of the Vedantist and 
the Realistic theory of the Nyaya schools. Sankhya realism 
represents an intermediate position—a sort of half-way house 
between the uncompromising Vedanta Idealism of Pure 
Thought and the extreme realism of the Nyaya Philosophy. 
The Sankhya theory is of peculiar interest in this respect. 
Attempting at a synthesis of the irreducible given with self- 
pointing, self-revealing thought, it combines in itself the weak 
points both of idealism and realism. But despite these in- 
herent difficulties of its task, it tackles the knowledge-problem 
with a thoroughness and a conscious perception of the 
issues involved that will repay serious study even at the 


present day. 
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We shall preface our exposition cf the Sankhya view 
with an account of Nyaya and Mimamsa theories and inci- 
dentally we shall also refer to the Vedanta theory and some 
of the kindred western theories as throwing light on Sankhya 
realism proper. 

According to the Naiyayika, cognition is a quality (guna) 
of the self as substance (dravya), a quality that originates 
under certain special conditions and has the character of 
referring beyond itself. Hence cognition is a non-eternal 
quality of the self, a quality which the self may be with 
or without and which appears only as certain special condi- 
tions are fulfilled. Cognition according to Nyaya is thus 
an inessential attribute of self-substances; it belongs to souls 
or self-substances, and self-substances alone, but it does not 
constitute self-substances nor is otherwise essential to or 
inseparable from self-substances. As a matter of fact in the 
state of transcendental freedom (the Moksa state) the self 
becomes a pure substance (a Suddhadravya) and becomes 
free not merely from pleasure, pain and the miseries of life 
(samsara) but also from all forms of experience including 
jana or cognition. And even in the empirical life there 
are states of pure unconsciousness when the self becomes a 
pure substance devoid of all forms of experience. Cognition 
is not a constituent of the self, nor is it an inseparable 
attribute of the self as such though in the supreme Self 
(the Paramatman) it abides as an eternal quality, a timeless 
intuition of all things that are or may be. Cognition thus, 
according to Nyaya, is not a relation but a quality and a 
quality only of self-substances. It is related to the self 
by the relation of inherence and is not itself a relation 
but a quality. But, as a quality inhering in the self, 


its mature is to transcend itseif, te refer beyond itself, to 


reveal] something other than itself. Thus cognition does 
not cognise itself but something different from itself; it 
reveals the visaya or object and not itself. It is related to 
the visaya or object by the relation of visayita,—the relation 
of objectifying or making an object of it. Thus it is subject 
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to a two-fold relation. It is related te the self by the relation 
of samavaya or inherence and it is related to the object by 
the relation of objectifying (visayita). The Nyadya view of 
cognition furnishes a contrast in this respect to that of the 
Ramanujists who also conceive cognition to be an attribute 
of the self as substance. The Rāmānujists are idealists and 
regard intelligence as an essential quality of the self. (Cf. 
Sribhasya Thibaut’s English Tr., 1, 1, 1.) “Nor can it be 
said,” says Ramanuja, “that this ‘I’, the knowing subject, 
is dependent for its light on something else. It rather is 
self-luminous; for to be self-luminous means to have con- 
sciousness for one’s essential nature. Analogously to the 
lamp, the self is essentially intelligent (cidriipa), and has 
intelligence (caitanya) for its quality. And to be essentially 
intelligent means to be self-luminous.” (Ved. Sut.. Thi- 
baut’s Eng. Tr., 1, 1, 1, pp. 58-60.) The conception of in- 
telligence being essential to the self is however repugnant 
to the Naiyayika realist according to whom reality is wider 
than thought, the latter being no more than an accident, 
an ephemeral quality or function of a section or part of 
reality. Rāmānujists contend that since the Absolute is an 
Omnipersonality, i.o., an Inclusive Self or Atman of which 
intelligence is an essential quality, reality is essentially 
intelligent or self-revealing. But Naiyayikas reject this idea- 
listic conception of intelligence as constitutive of reality. 
Thought does not constitute reality, it is not even a consti- 
tutive or essential character of the self whose quality it is. 
As a matter of fact, there are states, both empirical and 
transcendental, in which the self lapses into pure unconscious- 
ness. into the non-intelligent Being of a free self-substance. 
Naiyayikas also repudiate the Ramanujist conception of 
intelligence as svayamprakasa or self-revealing. Ramianujists 
hold that intelligence or consciousness is self-revealing in the 
sense that it reveals itself to its own substrate by means of 
its own activity. A stone, e.g., is not self-revealing as it does 
not reveal itself to its own substrate; it has being-for-another, 
no being-for-self. Not so however intelligence or conscious- 
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ness. It reveals itself to its own substrate by its own being; 
it has being-for-self in and through itself at the time of its 
appearance. Thus a past state may be revealed to its sub- 
strate, the self, by another state, but is not sọ revealed 
by itself at the present time. There is mo consciousness 
without object, but this by itself does not deprive it of 
svayamprakafatva in the above sense of being revealed to 
its substrate, the self, through its own being. Says the 
“Sribhasya . “The essentia] nature of consciousness — OF 
knowledge—consists therein that it shines forth, or mani- 
fests itself, through its own being tc its own substrate at 
the present moment” (“Thibaut’s Tr., p. 48). And it adds 
“that knowledge is of the nature of light depends altoge- 
ther on its connexion with the knowing ‘I’: it is due to 
the latter, that knowledge, like pleasure, manifests itself to 
that conscious person who is its substrate, and not to any- 
body else.” Again (p. 63), “as the knowing self is eternal, 
knowledge which is an essential quality of the self is ‘also 
eternal. Consciousness besides is an essential, and therefore 
eternal, quality of the self which is itself eternal, but know- 
ledge in itself unlimited, is capable of contraction and ex- 
pansion ..-. In the so-called ksetrajfia-condition of the self, 
knowledge is, owing to the influence cf work (karma), of 
a contracted nature, as it more or less adapts itself to the 
work of different kinds, and is variously determined by the 
different senses. With reference to this various. flow of 
knowledge as due to the senses, it is spoken of as rising and 
setting” (p. 63). Thus according to Ramanujists, knowing 
supposes both the knowing subject and an object known. 
And the knowing reveals both itself and the object to its 
substrate, the knowing self or subject. Further it reveals the 
object as jada or non-intelligent datum while it reveals 
itself as ajada, ic., as intelligent cognition of the non- 
intelligent datum. But it does not reveal itself to itself but 
only to its own substrate, the knowing subject or self which 
js also intellizent as Knowing self as distinguished from the 
non-intelligent datum known. And further, according to 
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them; knowledge owes its character of self-revelation to its- 
substrate to its connection with the latter: it is owing to 
connexion with the self-revealing knower’ which reveals itself 
to itself that knowledge reveals itself to its substrate. The 
Knower would ngt be knower without knowing itself as a 
knower of objects known, and the knower would not know 
itself as such without Intelligence. Intelligence is thus an 
essential quality of the self and is. like the self, eternal. The 
Naiyayikas agree with the Ramanujists only up to a certain 
‘point. Cognition is a quality of the self, but not, as 
Ramanujists think, an essential and eternal quality of it. 
Nor does .it necessarily reveal itself to its substrate in revea- 
ling an object different from itself. It fréveals itself only 


in a secondary act of retrospection, and even then it reveals 


itself as an Object known and not as subjective knowing. It 
is thus not generically distinct from other qualities as in- 
telligent knowing (ajada) from non-intelligent data known 
as Rāmānujists think. On the contrary it is generically of 
the same nature as other qualities: it is objective like the 
rest of qualities, only specifically differing from them as 


.Tevealing objects and qualifying the particular set of sub- 


stances called self-substances. Ramanujists distinguish be- 
tween intelligence as an essential, eterna] quality of the self 
and the ttemporal-spatial limitations of intelligence) in the 
self in its ksetrajfa-condition. But no such essentia] eter- 
nal intelligence in the self as knower is admitted by the 
Naryayika realist according to whom cognition does not 
constitute, but only reveals reality. Further, as We have 
seen above NWNaiyayikas admit non-intelligent conditions of 
the self. states of suspended intelligence or consciousness, 
when the self becomes free from the frammels of experience. 
Against this Naivayika view, however, it is urged by the 
opponent that such existence without consciousness is not 
removed very far from dead materiality. Nyaya realism is 
therefore no better than Carvaka materialism. The Naiyayika 
meets this objection by distinguishing between the self as 
$piritual substance and the atoms and their compounds which 
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are material substances. But since the Naiyayika can justify 
this distinction of substances only by a differentiation of 
their respective functions, cognition as a function of self- 
substances must be allowed fo constitute its proper sub- 
strate. This, however, the Naiyadyika as a realist is not pre- 
pared to admit. 

Sankara-Vedantism is the antithesis in this respect to 
Nyaya realism. The Naiyayika makes cognition dependent 
on reality; cognition does not make reality, it only reveals 
it. The Sankara-Vedantist. on the contrary, resolves reality 
to consciousness, to the illumination if reality. Take away 
illumination, and reality is engulfed in darkness, in a blank 
void. Reality is illumination of reality: being fs prakasa of 
being—or rather being is nothing but prakasa which is the 
light that reveals. Reality as a pure datum, reality as object 
of cognition and therefore as other of cognition, is an illu- 
sory fiction, an unreal projection of Maya (which is the 
principle of Cosmic Hallucination). The Self as knower is 
pure light of consciousness. The Self as knowing subject 
distinct from pure consciousness, the Self as a being that 
illumines as distinct from illumination as such is an un- 
substantial fiction, an illusory projection of mnescience. 
Reality is illumination and the Self is real only as pure 
self-luminous light. Self as anything else than the light that 
reveals, self as substance or subject or being distinct from 
pure consciousness, is the other of reality and therefore 
unreality or illusory appearance. Nothing therefore is real 
except Pure Intelligence, undifferenced self-shining Thought. 
The object of thought as the other of thought is self- 
contradictory and therefore indescribable. The subject likewise 
as distinct from thought as such is indescribable and inconceiv- 
able. What reveals itself in all thought is pure self-positing 
self-revealing thought. The world is the play of free self- 
positing Thought: it is the free Intelligence objectifying itself 
as a system of causally-linked appearances, 

The Naiyayika however repudiates the Sankara-Vedantist 
equation of thought and reality. The so-called identity of 
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being and thought is, according to him, an idealistic delusion 
which the commonsense practical world of facts does not 
substantiate. The world of practice is based, according to the 
Nalyayikas, on an essential distinction between thought 
and reality, between cognition and the object it reveals. 
Thought is neither reality nor coextensive with reality as 
one of its essential or inseparable aspects. It is an ephe- 
meral quality or attribute of the self, an attribute that 
is generated under peculiar conditions. The self becomes 
conscious Only when there is a special relation of contact 
between the self and the mind and between the mind and 
a particular cogitable content. Thought therefore is a func- 
ton not of all substances but only of self-substances or. 
souls and of these only as certain peculiar conditions are 
fulfilled. It is a matter of common experience that this is 
so, and experience proves it as conclusively as it disproves 
the Vedanta equation of reality and pure thought. Thought 
thus is thought of reality and is not itself reality. It is 
the very nature of thought to point beyond itself. to refer 
to that which is not itself. Without the visaya, the external 
object to think of, thought is an unreal abstraction. Thought 
thus always looks beyond itself, refers to an object different 
from itself. Its nature as a quality of the self is to reveal 
not itself, but an object as the other of itself, Thought thus 
does not think itself, but only the object which is not 
itself. In this way subjective thought transcends itself and 
comprehends the external transcendent object. 

How, then does thought know itself? Or does it never 
know itself? If thought knows only the object it thinks, 
is it anything entitatively different from its object? Is it 
other than the object, or just the object thought? If thcught 
is the object thought, how does the object thought differ from 
the object-in-itself ? If thought is not itself the object, if 
thought is thought of or thought about the object, how does 
it differ as thought from the object of which it is a thought 2 
Further, how does the object-in-itself differ from the object 
thought of ? What, in other words, does the object gain 

. 
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by being revealed to, or apprehended by, thought? The 
Naiyayika answers these questions from the realistic stand- 
point. Thought is neither the object nor a phase or aspect 
of the object thought. Thought is thought of or thought 
about reality. Thought does not think itself, but only 
an Other of itself, a visaya or object from' which it is dis- 
tinguished as visayin or thought of the object. The very 
nature of thought as visayin is to comprehend not itself 
but an object other than itself as visaya. Thought there- 
fore is the subjective activity of apprehending an object as 
an object. To know it in its distinctive character of a 
subjective cognitive act it must itself be made the object 
of a secondary retrospective act. In other words, the pri- 
mary act of apprehension of the object must itself be 
apprehended in a secondary act of retrospection. Intro- 
spection therefore is retrospection; it is only the holding 
of the primary knowing act as an object to a secondary 
cognition. In this way we know thought as subjective 
apprehension (visayin) of an object (visava) which it appre- 
hends but does not constitute. It follows that thought adds 
nothing to the object. The object-in-itself gains nothing in 


the process of being an object thought. The new relation — 


to an apprehending knowing act (visayin) makes no differ- 
ence to the visaya or object. The Naiyayikas repudiate the 
Bhatta, conception (the Bhattas are followers of Kumiarila 
Bhatta, a Mimamsaka Philosopher) of an apprehendedness 
(jnatata) accruing to the object in consequence of its being 
known, The assumption of an apprehendedness bieng gene- 
rated in the object in consequence of its being subjectively 
cognised in a cognitive act will make the cognition of the 
past and the future impossible. The past is no more and 
the future is not yet. They are thus alike non-existent. If 
therefore the cognition of the past or the future object should 
generate in either a new property of apprehendedness, even 
the non-existent must be supposed to acquire new properties 
as existent positive characters. But this is clearly absurd. 
Therefore there is no such thing as an apprehendedness 
. 
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generated in the object in the process of being known. The 
object-in-itself is only the object out of relation to the know- 
ing act. The object known is the object (visaya) of the sub- 
jective apprehension (visayin). 

The Nyaya view of cognition as revealing not itself but 
the object is Opposed to the doctrine of cognition as self- 
luminous, a doctrine which is common to the Prabhakara 
Mimamsa, the Sankhya and the Sankara-Vedanta Schools. 
The doctrine that cognition reveals only that which is not 
itself is, according to the Naivayika, a necessary corollary of 
the realism that accords only a secondary place to cognition 
in the order of being. The Prabhakara here joins issue with 
the Naiyayika and contends that realism does not necessarily 
commit one to any such view about the nature of cogni- 
tion. In fact. the immediate evidence of consciousness esta- 
blishes not merely a cognition of an other but also a simul- 
taneous cognition of the cognition, an awareness of the aware- 
ress. An act of cognition may be said to be self-luminous 
-n this sense. It points not merely to an object beyond it- 
self but also, and in the same act, turns towards itself, ap- 
prehends itself as apprehending a beyond or other of itself. 
The Prabhakara develops this doctrine in connection with its 
particular theory of triune perception (triputisamvitpratyaksa) 
which he opposes to the Nyaya theory. According to him, 
an act of perception is at once an awareness of the object 
perceived, of the subjective perceptive act and of the subject 
perceiving. The object is perceived as the apprehended, the 
act as subjective apprehension and the subject as the appre- 
hending or cognising agent. Each thus is apprehended in its 
own proper form, the object as the apprehended, the act as 
subjective apprehension, and the subject as the apprehender or 
cogniser. The Naiyayika, according to the Prabhakara, has 
allowed his realism to impugn the immediate evidence of con- 
sciousness. The realistic doctrine of cognition does not re- 
quire a denial of the self-illumination of consciousness. Con- 


sciousness may know itself without forfeiting thereby its capa- 


city to know simultaneously an external transcendent object. 
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The Nyaya and Prābhākara-Mīmāmsā views are the paral- 
lels in this respect to the doctrines of some of the European 
realists of the present day. The Nyaya view of cognition as 
looking beyond itself has its echo in contemporary thought 
in John Laird’s realistic theory of cognition. In his contribu- 
tion to the “Contemporary British Philosophers Series”, 
Prof. Laird, in expounding his theory of cognition, observes, 
“Our cognitive processes are, in their usual exercise, the pro- 
cesses, with which (not at which) we look; and none of then 
perhaps, can look at itself. It does not follow. however, that 
another (introspective) look cannot be directed towards this 
process of looking... Even ‘awareness of awareness,’ then is 
not impossible, and this conclusion is consoling, since if any- 
thing seems to occur, introspection does. What is there except 
observation to acquaint us with the difference between plea- 
sure and pain, or between belief and repugnance.” Prof, Laird, 
like the Indian Naiyayika, thus holds to the conception of 
cognition as essentially self-transcendent, as always looking 
beyond itself. He repudiates the Bergsonian intuition of a 
neutral experience-flux ‘wherein knowing coincides with the 
object known. The knowing act, according to him, necessarily 
points beyond itself to an other, to an object different from 
itself. The dualism of knowing and known cannot be resolved 
in a monistic experience-flux with which one may be said to 
be intuitively at one in the subliminal, infraintellectual pro- 
cesses of life. The distinction between cognition and its 
object is no pragmatic fiction born of practical need; it is 
essential to the very natures of cognition, an integral part of 
its make-up as subjective apprehension of an object different 
from itself. Hence we cannot be aware of our awareness 
in one and the same specious present. We can be aware of 
it only in retrospection, i.e.. in a secondary cognitive act which 
makes the primary act the object of its Observation. Cogni-, 
tion, therefore, cannot be itself cognised except in a numeri- 





cally distinct cognitive act enduring in a separate specious ` 


present. This, as we have seen, is also the Nydya view. 
The Naiyāyika, as a consistent realist, objectifies the subjective 
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cognition just as Prof. Laird does. Cognition can be cognised, 
but only as an object, as a datum presented to a secondary 
cognition. The Prabhakara-Mimamsa as we have seen joins 
issue here with Nyava. Knowing cannot be unaware of itself 
in the act of being aware of the cbject. Therefore there is no 
cognition of an object which is not also a cognition of the 
cognition. But the essential distinction of knowing and known 
is not annulled therejy. Knowing knows itself as knowing 
(samvit), not as the known (samvedya). We do not know 
knowing as the known just as we do not know the object as 
subjective knowing. The Prabhakara distinction of the two 
kinds of knowing corresponds closely to Prof. S. Alexander's 
distinction of enjoyed and contemplated knowing. Like the 
Prabhakara Mimamsaka, Prof. Alexander subscribes to an 
awareness of awareness accompanying every act of awareness 
of object—an enjoyed awareness Which goes with every aware- 
ness of an object contemplated. There is, however, in the 
Prabhakara conception of Self-ilu¢mination an emphasis on the 
aspect of revelation in intelligence which we miss in Prof. Alex- 
ander'’s concept of enjoyment. Enjoyment is an inner sym- 
pathy, a one-ness in feeling as distinguished from contempla- 
tion from without, It thus does not import self-revelation 
in the Prabhakara sense of apprehension in intelligence. 

When the Prabhakara speaks of a cognition of cognition 
as being involved in every act of cognition of an object, he 
does not mean any logical mediation of subject-cognition and 
object-cognition.? The triune character of cognition is, accord- 
ing to the Prabhakara, only a brute datum, a given fact of 
experience which we must accept at its face-value. The 
standpoint of the Prabhakara is empirical and a posteriori. 
We have to remain satisfied, according to him, with the given 
togetherness of the three different awarenesses in every single 
act of cognition. Beyond the bare togetherness we cannot 
go. We cannot say whether there is mutual logical implica- 
tion besides the brute conjunction. It remains true at least, 
the Prabhakara argues, that the cogniser is not a self-lumi- 
nous subject as is his cognition. As a matter of fact, the 
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cogniser has states of unconsciousness in which it remains 
steeped in darkness. The same is true of the object cognised. 
The object is not the cognition of the object and may very 
well be without being cognised at all. The inseparability 
therefore is not an inseparability cf the subject, the object 
and the cognition of the latter by the former. It is merely 
an inseparability of the subject-cognition, the cognition of the 
cognition and the object-cognition if—the given togetherness of 
every cognition of an object with a cognition of the cogni- 
tion and cognition of the cogniser. And this inseparability 
is a brute conjunction which proves nothing as regards any 
mutual logical implication. 

The- Naiyayika and the Prabhakara agree in respect of 
their methods of approach. Both appeal to introspective evi- 
dence, to the immediate deliverance of consciousness, though 
they differ in their respective accounts of what consciousness 
really delivers. Cognition, according to both, is therefore to 
be taken at its face-value: it is what it presents itself as 
in actual experience. The realism of the Sankhya stands 
contrasted in this respect with Nyaya and Prabhakara realism, 
The Naivayika and the Prabhakara arrive at realism on the 
way of psychology through analysis of the actual report of 
consciousness. Cognition, according to them, does not present 
itself except as dependent on and therefore externally related 
to the cognitum, to the transcendent external object. The 
very nature of cognition as revealed to introspective analysis 
thus points to an independent reality-in-itself. This is how, 
according to them, we are assured of independent realistic 
objects-in-themselves. The Sankhya, however, follows a diffe- 
rent method. From experience as given it argues to the not- 
given presuppositions of experience. Its method is thus meta- 
psychological and transcendental and differs from the psycho- 
logical methods of Nyāya and Prabhakara-Mimamsa. Cogni- 
tion, according to Sankhya, can be understood fully only by 
going beyond and behind it to its transcendental presupposi- 
tions, its antecedent generative conditions. Empirical cogni- 
tion, cognition as a mental event in time is a compound—a 
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composite psychic process that results from the illumination 
of the Prima] Matter, which is Prakrti as a pure datum, by 
the Transcendental Subject which is Purusa as pure light of 
consciousness. Cognition as a temporal event is thus a trans- 
formation of Prakrti resulting from Purusa's illumination of 
the latter. It is the pure intelligence imprisoned as it were 
in a temporal mode of Prakrti as empirical psychic process or 
mind-stuff referring beyond itself to corresponding matter-stuff. 
The correspondence and objective reference of the mental con- 
tent points, according to Sinkhya, to a neutral matter of expe- 
rience from which both the mental and the nonmental arise. 
This neutra! experience-stuff is Buddhi which is a transforma- 
tion of Prakrti, the indeterminate transcendental object. This 
neutral experience-stuff or Buddhi is not given in experience: 
it is presupposed in experience and can be reached only by 
criticism and transcendental analysis. It may be presented also 
in a special intuition (cf. Patanjala Sankhya) but cannot be 
given in our practical, relational experience. But even Buddhi 
does not explain experience fully: a neutral experience-matter 
differentiating into conscious mund-stuff and intelligible matter- 
stuff implies a union of intelligence as self-revealing light and 
a non-intelligent datum as that which gets revealed by self- 
revealing intelligence. Hence as the preconditions of a world 
of experience we must assume two ultimate metempirical prin- 
ciples—Purusa, the Transcendental Subject and Prakrti, the 
Transcendental Objective Background. Purusa is the self-lu- 
minous Intelligence that lights up experience—the light of Con- 
sciousness in which objects reveal themselves as significant 
contents of experience, Prakrti is that which gets revealed 
by Puruşa into a concrete world of experience—the indeter- 
minate Object-in-itself in which things as objects of experi- 
ence materialise and dematerialise in the light of Pure Intelli- 
gence which is Purusa. 

Neither Purusa nor Prakrti are objects of experience. They 
are the transcendental presuppositions of experience as a 
world of significant objects, the antecedent generative condi- 
tions of a world of experience. Hence they are not themselves 
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experienced facts, at least in the customary meaning of expe- 
rience as the equivalent of our normal, practical consciousness 
of a world of objects subject to the relations of space, time 
and causality (cf. Savicārā prajid which means cognition of 
objects as space-time-and-causality-determined—-de§a-kala-nimi- 
ttavacchinna). They are the not-given presuppositions of expe- 
rience which we discover by analysis and criticism. The 
method of the Sankhya in this respect has a close family like- 
ness to Kant's transcendental critical method: from experience 
as the given it works back to its not-given presuppositions. 
But in one aspect of it the Sankhya method is removed from 
the Kantian critical standpoint. Kant will not allow a positive 
knowledge of the transcendental principles that make expe- 
rience possible. Any assumption of a positive knowledge 
these is inconsistent with the critical Standpoint proper and 
implies a capacity of non-sensuous intuition which we do net 
possess. We have thus only a negative knowledge of these 
transcendental principles: we know them only as not given 
in experience, we do not know them in themselves except as 
an unknowable X. Sankhya however goes farther than Kant. 
Repudiating relational sensuous experience of these noumenal 
principles, Sankhya yet claims for them an  infra-empirical, 
metapsychological intuition in Yogika realisation—an intui- 
tion which is free from the forms and relations of normal, 
empirical consciousness. We have thus not merely a negative 
knowledge of these transcendental principles, we have also a 
positive knowledge of these in non-relational, non-sensuous 
intuition below the level of our normal, relational experience 
of things through sense-given data. 

The Sankhya conception of a non-relational, non-empiri- 
cal intuition is an essential part of its theory of knowing as 
an empirical, temporal event. Empirical knowing according to 
Sankhya is a composite effect, a transformation of Prakrti 
shining by the light of Purusa which is Pure Intelligence. But 
the given union of Prakrti-Purusa in experience does not affect 
either their logical contrariety of nature or their ontological 
independence and disjunction of essence. In fact, Yogika in- 
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tuition is a realisation of this essential disjunction and separa- 
tion despite their actual commingling in experience—a de- 
realisation of the empirical connection involved in the realisa- 
tion of their essential detachment and logical opposition. 
Empirical knowing, according to Sankhya, is thus rooted in an 
original unreason. Involving as it does a union of logically 
opposed and distinct principles, it points to a beginningless 
non-discrimination (aviveka) as the source of the beginning- 
less chain of experience which we call samsdra. It is this 
beginningless unreason that leads through sannidhya or bare 
togetherness of Prakrti and Purusa to that closer union 
(samyoga) which brings on a world of experience. Sannidhya 
is a bare relation of presence which by itself does not explain 
the closer connection of Prakrti-Purusa in experience. That 
connection involves a deeper unreason underlying it, a 
beginningless aviveka that causes Purusa’s attachment to Pra- 
krti effecting the latter's transformation into a beginningless 
world of experience. Experience thus is grounded in un- 
reason: aiming at the inherently impossible task of a com- 
plete resolution of the unrelated manifold to the pure unity 
of thought, of the indeterminate, non-intelligent Prakrti to 
the significant unity of intelligence, it is destined for ever 
to move from form to form ir ceaseless flow. And the 
Sankhya thus posits, as the highest ideal, the consummation 
of the true freedom of Intelligence by a snapping of the 
cord that binds it in unholy union with Prakrti. It is un- 
reason, the original beginningless non-discrimination that starts 
tha process of experience. To negate the unreason by true 
reason, to remove non-discrimination by the realisation of 
Purusa’s essential detachment from Prakrti is to strike at the 
root of experience and reverse the whole process. This is 
the way to realise freedom, to restore Purusa to its original 
purity as free self-revealing Intelligence. Experience is a 
transformation of the indeterminate Prakrti, a transformation 
that results from Purusa’s illumination of Prakrti. Hence 
experience entails Purusa’s bondage—the imprisonment of 
the pure intelligence in blind, non-intelligent matter It is 
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Purusas light that accomplishes the indeterminate Prakrti into 
a world of experience. The union of Purusa and Prakrti 
in experience is however incomplete and artificial. The form- 
less Prakrti, the indeterminate given manifold cannot be 
completely transformed into the free unity of thought. Nor 
can the self-revealing intelligence truly find itself in the shift- 
ing forms of non-intelligent Prakrti. The given, the merely 
real, in other words, cannot be completely resolved into pure 
self-revealing truth. Intelligence is pure self-revealing truth, 
and given reality cannot be merged into pure truth without 
a remainder. Hence arise the contradictions of experience, 
the miseries and sorrows of life, the disappointments and 
baffled hopes that darken mundane existence. Rooted in 
unreason it can produce only irrational longings, futile hopes, 
desires that can never attain their objects. To negate ex- 
perience by negating the basal unreason is to recover Purusa's 
Jost status as eternally seif-accomplished Intelligence, to be 
free from the dominion of matter, to conquer material hunger. 

The Sankhya theory of knowledge, it will be seen, rests 
on a distinction between Pure Intelligence and empirical know- 
ing. Purusa is Pure Intelligence, eternally self-revealing light 
of consciousness. As the light that reveals experience, it 
is itself eternally self-revealing. As the Intelligence that ac- 
complishes non-intelligent Prakrti into a world of intelligible 
objects, it is eternally self-accomplished. Purusa is thus the 
eternally self-accomplished truth that shines forth in expe- 
rience, the self-positing Intelligence that reveals all things. 
Pure Intelligence reflecting itself into Prakrti effects the so- 
called empirical cognitions of our temporal lives. An em- 
pirical cognition is a temporal mode of Prakrti shining by 
the light of Pure Intelligence which is timeless and eternal, 
Empirical cognitions appear and disappear in temporal suc- 
cession in accordance with causal laws and in relation to their 
respective objects. Pure Intelligence is unaffected by the pro- 
‘cess: it does not become with the becoming of its temporal 
ectypes. The eternally self-accomplished Intelligence is not 
itself accomplished in the history of a world which it causes 
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to appear. There is thus, according tc Sankhya, cognition not 
merely as a temporal event with a concrete empirical mould 
conformally to the shape of a corresponding empirical object, 
but also, and as the presupposition of the temporal know- 
ing act, pure timeless Intelligence as that which illumines both 
itself and its temporal unfolding in experience. Purusa 1s 
this timeless Intelligence. As accomplisher of all things, it is 
accomplished in itself independently of Prakrti. It is thus 
unlike its temporal ectype not merely as timeless and eternal 
but also as free self-accomplished truth. Empirial cognition 
is Object-mediated cognition and is true only as corresponding 
in nature and form to the essence of the object. Not so 
Pure Intelligence which is the presupposition of empirical 
cognition. As accomplishing Prakrti it is inherently self- 
accomplished, self-revealing light. It is thus eternally true in 
itself independently of the mediation of Prakrti. Hence it is 
contradictorily related to its temporal double. The latter re- 
quires the mediation of an object both in being and in being 
made valid or true. But Pure Intelligence is _ self-positing, 
self-validating truth and does not require the mediation of 
an other. 

As transcendental presuppositions of experience Sankhya 
thus posits Purusa as free self-shining Intelligence and Prakrti 
as the indeterminate primal matter revealed by Intelligence. 
The parallelism here with the main results of the Kantian 
Critique are too obvious to deserve special notice. But despite 
the close parallelism, however, there are important differences 
that must not be overlooked in a comparative estimate of the 
two theories. In Sankhya, e.g., we have nothing correspond- 
ing to the agnostic conclusions of the Kantian Critique. 
Sankhya does not confess to a bankruptcy of the reason in 
its application to the transcendental principles, to a final des- 
pair of knowledge in respect of the ultimate presuppositions 
of experience. Purusa, e.g., is not known merely as the logical 
implication of our experience of a world of objects. It is 
also cognised as its ontological prius in non-relational meta- 
psychological intuition. Nor is Prakrti shut out from know- 
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ledge by an unsurmountable barrier as are the Kantian things- 
in-themselves. A rational world of experience is Prakrti 
affiliating itself, as it were, to the free, self-positing Intelli- 
gence. Through its affiliation to the self-revealing Intelli- 
gence, the non-intelligent Prakrti, the brute datum, becomes 
an intelligible world of experience. ‘The ordered world, in 
other words, is the indeterminate manifold refiecting into 
itself the unity of pure thought, the blind Prakrti shining 
by the light of Purusa’s Intelligence. The givenness of ex- 
perience as a relational system points, according to Sankhya, 
to an origina] affiliation of the given plurality to the not- 
given unity of pure truth, a beginningless illumination of 
Prakrti by Purusa. Prakrti-in-itsclf, Prakrti without rela- 
tion to Purusa’s [Mumination is an unrelated manifold, an 
indeterminate plurality. Prakrti as a determinate world is 
the indeterminate manifold affiliating itself to the self-deter- 
mination of pure reason, to the self-accomplished light of 
Intelligence. The becoming of Prakrti, the transformation 
of the indefinitely given manifold into the definitely known 
order of a significant world is no phenomenal appearance 
separating Prakrti-in-itself from Prakrti-in-experience by an 
unbridgeable gulf. The transformation is a real transforma- 
tion of Prakrti, an ontological becoming of the given plura- 
lity into the unity-in-plurality of an empirical world. It is 
out of the indeterminate, formless Prakrti that Purusa calls 
forth a world of experience. Worlds are thus made and 
unmade in Prakrti; they are the diverse manifestations of 
Prakrti in relation to Purusa They are not appearances, 
distorted reflections of Prakrti in Purusa’s Intelligence. Neither 
are they the projections of the free Intelligence, fictitious 
creations of self-shining, self-positing thought. Sankhya pari- 
nama-vada as a doctrine of cosmic evolution is negatively 
related not merely to monistic Vedanta Idealism but also 
to Kantian dualism of phenomena and noumena. The 
manifested world, according to Sadnkhya, is a transformation 
of the primal matter and is held within the bosom of the 
latter. The dualism of appearance and reality, of a known 
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world of phenomena and an unknowable noumenal reality 
that escapes ohenomenal determination is not admitted by 
the Sankhya. While agreeing with Kant in the main about 
the fundamental presuppositions of experience and their logi- 
cal opposition Sankhya yet allows a real transformation of 
Prakrti as a consequence of its illumination by Purusa. 
The judgment of experience is thus, according to Sankhya, a 
description of the given reality. The real subject of our 
causal, temporal and spatial judgments is Prakrti manifesting 
itself in experience, the definitely given world as consubstan- 
tial with and held within the indefinitely given manifold. 
The judgment of experience, according to Kant, has valid ap- 
plication only in the domain of phenomena. The subject 
of the empirical judgment is, according to him, the pheno- 
menal world which is only the appearance of the noumenal 
reality through the antecedent generative conditions of know- 
ledge. The forms of phenomena supply no clue to a valid 
knowledge of their noumenal antecedents. The categories, 
Kant tells us, cannot be employed excep: in reference to 
sense-intuited data. “(In ihe absence of sensibility) their 
whole employment, and indeed all their meaning ceases.” 
Therefore we cannot claim to have a knowledge of noumena 
except only in a negative sense. A knowledge of them in 
the positive sense, a knowledge of noumena as objects 
of a positive non-sensuous intuition would require a faculty 
of non-sensuous intuition which we do not possess. 
Noumena, according to Kant, can therefore be known only 
negatively as merely limiting concepts, ie., as what cannot 
bo objects of a sensuous intuition and therefore cannot pos- 
sibly be the subjects of our empirical judgments involving the 
application of the categories to sense-intuite:dd data. They 
cannot be known positively as objects of a mnon-sensuous 
intuition for such intuition we do not have. Kant thus is 
led to insist on the existence of noumenal principles while 
yet denying all experience of them through the application 
of the categories to sense-given data. He fails to show, 
however, how if things-in-themselves must be postulated as 
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existing, they can yet be beyond the reach of the categories 
which includes the notions of existence and reality. The 
Sinkhya theory however is free frem these inherent incon- 
sistencies of the Kantian phenomenalism. Phenomena, ac- 
cording to Sankhya, are the noumenal realities shining by the 
light of Intelligence. The phenomenal world is thus the nou- 
menal Prakrti, transformed into a system of intelligible 
objects. The metamorphosis, the transformation which results 
from Purusa’s illumination of Prakrti, entails no absolute dua- 
lism of the manifested world and its generative antecedents. 
The world evolves in Prakrti and is ontologically non-distinct 
from it, As its antecedent generative conditions it presup- 
poses not merely Purusa’s Illumination but also the primal 
formless Prakrti of which it is a transfcrmation. It is through 
Purusa’s Illumination that the indeterminate formless Prakrti 
becomes determined as a world of forms. 

The Sankhye theory of cosmogenesis thus answers rrore 
nearly to the Aristotelian dualism of God and world than to 
the Kantian distinction of appearance and unknowable things- 
in-themselves. The world is the transformation of an original, 
primal stuff—a passage from potentiality to actuality or form. 
The transformation, the transition of potentiality to actuality 
presupposes a mateira prima, a formless primal matter, viz., 
Prakrti, which comes to form in the process. But the tem- 
poral unfolding of Prakrti presupposes a timeless final cause, 
an unmoved mover. Purusa is this unmoved mover, the final 
cause that imparts meaning to the process and makes it em- 
pirically significant. And yet the free Purusa remains onto- 
logically distinct from Prakrti. It is Prakrti that moves, un- 
folds itself in time. Purusa as self-revealing Intelligence re- 
veals, accomplishes Prakrti as a world of objects. It is not 
itself enriched in the process, accomplished in the accom- 
plishment of Prakrti into a world of experience. To accom- 
plish experience it must itself be eternally self-accomplished. 


Hence Purusa is timeless, self-revealing, self-accomplished | 


treth. Prakrti is the given manifold empeny accomplish- 
ing itself in experience. igenc 
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Prakrti is the non-intelligent datum, the given indefinite that 
gets defined into a significant world through Purusa’s illumi- 
nation. Purusa is thus, the logical opposite of Prakrti. Being 
its logical opposite it is also ontologically distinct from the 
latter. Both Purusa and Prakrti are presupposed in expe- 
rience. Experience is not a_ self-explaining, self-justifying 
Whole. It is a temporal process that points beyond itself to 
a non-empirical unity and an equally non-empirical diversity 
or plurality. The bare plurality is not by itself significant 
even as a plurality; as an unrelated plurality, a pure mani- 
fold, it is indeterminate and formless. “It is only through 
the unity of Intelligence that the formless manifold becomes 
a significant plurality, a related system of objects of expe- 
rience. The becoming is a becoming of the plurality, the 
bare plurality becoming a unity-in-plurality by self-affiliation 
to the Unitary Intelligence. The becoming conceived as a be- 
coming of the timeless Intelligence would render time itself 
meaningless and illusory. That experience involves the irre- 
ducible, the irrational surd that cannot be logically resolved 
into.pure thought is what the Sankhya stresses in its concep- 
tion of Prakrti as the formless objective background. The 
concept of Prakrti is, according to Sankhya, a conceptual for- 
mulation of the given indefinite, of the logically irreducible. 
It is presupposed in experience as a synthesis of given dis- 
tincts, as the unifying of irreducibles. But the unity, the syn- 
thesis is not given in the plurality: it is the not-given unity 
of the pure Intelligence reflecting itself into the manifold 
that makes it into a unity-in-plurality, into the determinate 
plurality of an empirical world. Hence experience is a trans- 
formation of the given plurality, a transformation which is 
mediated by the not-given unity of pure Intelligence. The 
Sankhya here agrees with Kant in the main outlines of his 
teachings in the Critique of Pure Reason. But the Sankhya 
repudiates Kants dualism of phenomena and noumena ap- 
proaching in this respect the Aristotelian conception of a 
monistic becoming of an original primal matter. The Sān- 
khya theory in fact is metaphysics and epistemology in 
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one, a theory of cosmogenesis which is also an account of 
the genesis of experience. The different stages of the becom- 
ing of Prakrti represent, according to Sankhya, the successive 
stages of a world coming into being. They are thus the 
generative antecedents Of a cosmos and our experience of it, 
the stages of the transition of Prakrti from metempirical 
formlessness to the form of a world of experience. The be- 
coming of Prakrti is thus a real, ontolcgical becoming which 
also may be said to be the becoming of experience. It is not 
a becoming in experience, mere phenomenal becoming as 
Kant would say, it is the becoming of Pyakrti itself, Prakrti’s 
descent into empiricality and manifestation. Nor are the 
noumenal presuppositions of an empirical world beyond our 
reach as Kant contends. They are objects of a metapsycho- 
logical, metempirical intuition even if they be inaccessible to 
the relational sense-determined intuitions of the empirical 
life. We have thus a positive realisation of them in Yogika 
vision besides a negative knowledge of them as limiting con- 
cepts. Yoga is the ascending movement of Prakrti correspond- 
ing to its descending movement into empiricality. It is Prakrti 
dematerialising itself into initial formlessness, the empirical 
individua] and his world dissolving back into the tran- 
scendental, noumenal background. Yogika realisation is thus 
both positive and negative. It is a realisation of the tran- 
scendental principles of experience by the transcending of 
experience, by the resolution of it into its original pre- 
conditions. It is, in fact, both objective and subjective, 
cosmic and individual. It is the world melting back into its ori- 
ginal formlessness in the experience of an individual, experience 
negating itself, as it were, into its transcendental presupposi- 
tions. It thus culminates in a positive non-empirical intuition, 
a realisation of the transcendental principles together with a 
corresponding derealisation of their empirical transformations. 
A positive knowledge of noumena, according to Kant, is a Trans- 
cendental Illusion. A positive realisation of them, according to 
Sankhya, is no illusory fiction, but actually within the reach 
oE Yoga. 
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Even the Sānkhya, however, admits a Transcendental INu- 
sion of the Unity of Intelligence—an illusory realisation of 
the empirical unity of the primal manifold as the fulfilment 
of theTranscendental Unity which reflects itself into it. This 
is, e.g., the idea that underlies Vijñānabhikşu’s conception 
of a double reflection and pratibimbasarūpabhoga, i.c., of 
bhoga or experience as a reflection of the manifested Pra- 
krti back into the unity of Purusa. (cf. Pravacanabhasya 
I, 87). WVijfanabhiksu urges this against the rival commen- 
tator Vacaspati Misra who will not allow this double reflec- 
tion of Purusa into Prakrti and of Prakrti back into Purusa. 
Vijnanabhiksu contends that experience as a unity-plurality 
becomes intelligible only as Purusa’s realisation of its reflec- 
ted unity in the given plurality of Prakrti. This realisation 
is the true meaning of bhoga or experience. Bhoga is jñāna or 
knowledge and knowledge is realisation in Intelligence. Hence 
experience or bhoga involves Transcendental realisation in 
Purusa’s Intelligence. And yet timeless Intelligence as the 
logical presupposition of temporal becoming cannot itself be- 
come in time in the strict sense. Hence we can speak only 
of an illusory realisation in the Transcendenta] Intelligence, 
an illusion of bhoga or fulfilment which does not entail 
Purusa’s actual accomplishment in time. Bhoga as an illu- 
sory fruition in Purusa, an hallucination of bhoga involving 
an element of projection as in an echo  (pratidhvani) 
or reflection, is in other words, a necessary implication 
Of Prakrti in evolution and transformation. It is this illu- 
sion of bhoga or realisation in Intelligence that gives mean- 
ing to the empirical unity of Prakrti as an accomplished fact. 
To be sure, Vijfianabhiksu argues, there are the Naiyayikas 
who would repudiate an experience of experience, a know- 
ing of knowing. Knowing according to these Naiyayikas, is 
a knowing of an object. Cognition is essentially self-transcen- 
dent and thinking regarded as a thinking of thinking, i.e.. as 
a thinking of the subjective activity of defining out an object 
to itself, is an absurdity. Even the Naiyayika, however, 
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Vijfanabhiksu points out, indirectly confesses to a common forns 

of knowing thereby admitting a knowing of Knowing as diffe- 
rent from the object known. How otherwise can the Naiyāyika » 
account for the practice of designating widely different. know- 
ing acts (such as the knowing of a jar, a piece of cloth, etc.) 
as instances of knowing? The Naiyayika has thus to admit 
not merely a common form of knowing but also a knowledge 
of this common essence or form of the different knowing 
acts. Hence an experience of experience, a transcendental 
illusion of an empirical world in Purusa’s Intelligence, is neither 
impossible nor absurd. It is, in fact, a necessary implication 
of experience as a transformation cf the primal manifold 
through the reflected unity of the Pure Intelligence. Purusa’s 
bhoga, in other words, is the last term in the process, that 
in which experience culminates as a Significant temporal 4 
process in Prakrti. But it is only pratibimbasvaripabhoga, 
a transcendental illusion or appearance of fruition which can- 
not really affect the eternally self-accomplished snir't. 

The conception of the Transcendental Purusa as many 
and as inducing a pluralistic transformation of Prakrti into 
many different worlds in relation to the many Purusas is also 
another cardinal point of the Sankhya doctrine of knowledge 
which marks it off from Kants theory. Kant never tries of 
emphasising the essential difference between the pheno- 
menalism of his Critical Philosophy and the subjectivism invol- 
_ ved in Cartesian realism and the sensationism of Hume and 
Berkeley. That the subjective or mental is itself phenomenal 
and presupposes as its antecedent generative condition an 
ailection of the transcendental self-in-itself by the noumenal 
things-in-themselves is what Kant urges against every inter- 
pretation of his teaching as a revival of the older subjectivism 
under a new name. Kant is thus drawn into the conception 
of a double affection—a noumenal affection of the noumenal 
self by noumenal things-in-themselves generating a noumenal 
manifold which appears through the interpretation of the 
synthetic activities of thought as a common world of 
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experience and an empirical affection of the empirical indivi- 
dual by empirical objects generating the subjective private 
world of mental states. And the problem with which Kant 
is faced is to account for the appearance of this subjective 
private world which is the possession of a single indivi- 
dua! mind i.e., to explain the possibility of a class of objects 
which while originating through the conditions of empirical 
objectivity in general, should yet be restricted to one single 
individual mind. Sankhya, however. with its conception of 
many Purusas as the necessary presupposition of empirical 
diversity, is not faced with the inherent difficultics of the 
Kantian philosophy. It iş Prakrti that evolves into a world 
of experience according to Sankhya, and the transformation 
of the non-manifest noumena| Prakrti into the manifested 
world is an eventuality which is determined by purusa’s 
illumination of Prakrti. But as there are many Purusas we 
must suppose a pluralistic illumination of Prakrti by the 
many numerically distinct Purusas, an illumination that calls 
forth not a single common world or universe, but a multi- 
verse or pluriverse. By the world in the singular is meant 
thus the conceptual class of the many different worlds 
that appear in Prakrtis bosom, the empirical multiverse that 
blossoms forth in the noumenal Prakrti through the illumi- 
nation of the many Purusas. In its conception of a multi- 
verse as following on a pluralistic illumination of the nou- 
menal primal matter, Sankhya is thus able to provide ` for 
the individual, the persoral aspect of experience with@ut 
denying to it its impersonal, purely objective side. Kant, 
it may be noted, in stating the knowledge-problem, is led, 
under the influence of his mathematico-physical preconcep- 
tions, to overemphasise the objective and impersonal factors 
to the detriment of its purely personal aspects. According 
to Kant, the problem of knowledge is virtually the prob- 
lem of the possibility of self-transcendence in the subjective 
knowing act. “How are synthetic judgments @ priori pos- 
sible?” “How can the object be determined in advance in 
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accordance with the forms and conditions of the thinking 
activity ?” are Kants manner of stating the knowledge- 
question with reference to its generative presuppositions. 
Kant is thus led to overestimate the universal and common 
aspects of experience neglecting the unique, the purely indi- 
vidual character that also distinguishes it. Starting however 
with a fuller, more adequate conception of experience as 
the overindividual in relation to an individual, Sankhya is 
able to tackle the knowledge-problem more successfully 
without being committed to the Kantian makeshift of a 
double affection. According to Sankhya every world is an 
owned, personal world related uniquely to an individual 
empirical self. This svatvasvaimitvasambandha. this unique 
relation of ownership is what makes experience what 
it is, viz., the experience of a particular individual. There 
is, in fact, no purely objective, impersonal experience, no 
dehumanised overindividual world which is nobody's world 
and is not related uniquely to scme individual's mental 
continuum. ‘Myself and my world,’ ‘yourself and your world,’ 
this is the law of experience, the common form of an em- 
pirical world and our experience cf it. This one-one or- 
dering of exeprience, this universal dichotomy of life is the 
problem of knowledge proper. “How is knowing as this 
one-one ordering of a world of experience possible?" is 
thus the question which the theory of knowledge must 
tackle, according to Sankhya. Every bit of experience is a 
onally owned experience. The pleasure of One is not 
the pleasure of all and one man’s unhappiness is not every 
mans unhappiness. Within an apparently common world every 
man lives in a world of his own, in his own uniquely de- 
termined individua] world. How is this individual, objec- 
tive world possible? How is this personal, private relation 
to an objective over-individual world possible? These are 
the epistemological questions proper, according to Sankhya 
— questions for a theory of knowledge to attack and solve. 
Kant was too much engrossed in the objective and the 
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common to allow sufficient weight to the individual aspect 
of experience. Sankhya building on a broader empirical 
foundation is not driven to any cf the Kantian expedients 
to fit the facts of experience into the structure of a precon- 
ceived theory. Experience, according to Sankhya, is the 
objective in relation to an empirical subject, a personally 
owned and individuated objective world. Thus experience 
points beyond itself not merely to a noumenal Objective mani- 
fold but also to an Individual Transcendental Subject. The 
individuality of experience, its personal and individual 
character, in other words, points to a beginningless relation 
of ownership between every individual Purusa and the nou- 
manal Prakrti. A pluralistic noumenal illumination is thus 
a necessary presupposition of experience as this one-one 
relation between an empirical individual and his particular 
world. 

There are obvious difficulties in the ‘*Sānkhya theory 
that call for criticism. The Sankhya theory does not account 
for tht individuality of a Transcendental Subject or Purusa. 
It does jnot tell us how one Purusa is distinguished from 
another even though each is nothing but pure, self-shining 
Intelligence. The individuality of a Purusa as pure Intelli- 
gence is thus a brute datum that contradicts its very mature 
as self-luminous light. Nor is Sankhya more successful] in 
explaining the fact of a socially shared, common world of 
experience. Experience as the over-individual in the indivi- 
dual, the objective in relation to an empirical subject does 
not necessarily connote a shared common world which is a 
precondition of social life. Even Vijfanabhiksu’s concep- 
tion of a samasti-Buddhi, a common or overindividual Buddhi 
as the precondition of cosmogenesis or srsti (cf., Pravacana- 
bhasya 1. 63) does not account for a mutually shared, 
intersubjective, independent world. Since every individual 
is cut off, according to Sankhya, from every other by an 


unsurmountable barrier he may transcend himself so as to 
embrace the objective independent world in himself, but 
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cannot possibly enter the experience of another and share 
t in common with the latter. The impossibility of a 
common, mutually owned world is thus a necessary corollary 
of the Saénkhya conception of the individual as exclusive and 
absolutely isolated. Despite, however, these obvious defects 
of the Sankhya theory, it cannot be denied that the Sankhya 
Statement of the Knowledge-problem has the merit of a full- 
ness that we miss alike in the Kantian and the Pragmatist 
formulations of it. The problem, as Kant states it, has the 
advantage of an objectivity which is secured only at the 
cost of the individual and personal side of experience. The 
defect of the Kantian starting-point cemes out never so clear- 
ly as in the Idealistic development of it in Hegel's system 
Wherein the individual including the unique and the con- 
tingent is sought to be deduced out of the Absolute Idea 
by necessary logical process. Nor do the usual pragmatist 
formulations of the problem fare better than the Kantian 
Statement in this respect. They represent the other ex- 
ireme, emphasizing the individual and personal in experience 
to the prejudice of its necessary and universal side. Com- 
pared with either of these, the more carefully-guarded 
Sankhya formulation of the problem is certainly more ade- 
quate and much nearer the actual facts of the case. One 
need not accept the Sankhya answer to this all-important 
question of philosophy. It need not be supposed either that 
Sankhya has xaid the last word on the subject. But it 
remains true that Sankhya has at least smoothed the way 
to a right answer by a fuller statement of the problem and 
the issues that require to be tackled in a theory of know- 
ledge proper. 
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SANKHYA CONCEPTION OF PRAKRTI 


THE Sankhya arrives at its conception of Prakrti as the mate- 
rial and efficient cause of the world as follows :— 

Just as jars, dishes and other products, says Sankhya, 
which possess in common the quality of consisting of clay 
are seen to have clay in general for their cause, so one must 
suppose all the outward and inward effects, which are either 
of the nature of pleasure, pain or dullness, or are pleasure- 
producing, pain-producing or dullness-causjng, must haye for 
their common material cause something answering to plea- 
Sure, pain or dullness. Thus we must posit Pradhana or 
Prakrti as the ultimate material catise consisting of the three 
gunas, sattva, rajas, and tamas, characterised by pleasure, pain 
and dullness respectively, Thus [radhana is the objec- 
tive background of our world of experience, i.e.. of the em- 
pirical world consisting of objects of experience and our sub- 
jective experiences of the objects. Pradhana is non-intelli- 
gent and evolves spontaneously its various forms in order to 
Subserve the purposes (enjoyment and final liberation) of 
the ‘intelligent transcendental Subject, viz., Purusa. The 
existence of Pradhana or Prakrti as the material cause is also 
to be inferred from the further circumstance that effects. 
i€.. empirical objects, are of limited magnitude and there- 
fore require a multi-natured cause such as Prakrti consisting 
of the three gunas, through the conjunction of whose consti- 
tuents the limited objects arise. The original state of 
Prakrti, prior to its transformation into an empirical world, 
is a State of equipoise of the three gunas (samyiavastha), 
a state of uniform diffusion of the three reals. When the 
equipoise ends, there is unequal distribution of the reals re- 
sulting in subordination and superordination of the reals 
relatively to one another at Cifferent centres. This is how 


the original uniformity gives way to differentiation and inte- 
gration resulting in the appearance of different forms and 
differentiated objects at different centres in place of the ori- 
ginal unifermity or formlessness. In reply to the question, 
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why the original uniformity should end and the processes of 
differentiation and integration should supervene thereon the 
Sankhya answers, because Prakrti or Pradhana, though non- 
intelligent, moves or acts for the benefit of Purusa and is 
therefore essentially teleological, though” unconscious, in its 
activities. As non-Sentient milk flows of its own Mature 
from the udder of the cow for the nourishment of the calf 
and as non-sentient water flows of its own nature fOr the 
benefit of mankind so does Pradhana also, although non- 
intelffgent, moves of its own nature for the purpose of subser- 
ving the end of Purusa. Purusa is inactive but is witness- 
ing intelligence and Prakrti is blind but essentially active. 
The bare relation of proximity or presence (sannidhya) bèt- 
ween Purusa and Prakrti rouses Prakrti to unconscious teleo- 
logical activity. This is how a differentiated world of 
objects springs forth in Prakrti out cf its pre-empirical equi- 
poise and uniformity. The Sankhya illustrates this cosmo- 
genesis by the simile of the co-operative activity of a lame 
man and a blind man. Just as a lame man by himself 
is incapable of the activity of moving, while a blind man, 
though capable of moving, is incapable of finding his way 
to his destination, but the two together by their co-opera- 
ton, the lame man directing the way and the blind man 
using legs as so directed, can easily reach their destination, 
so do the active, non-intelligent Prakrti and the intelligent, 
inactive Purusa by their co-operation, bring about a differen- 
tiated world of objects in Prakrti for the sake of Purusa's 
bhoga and apavarga. 

In reply to the objection that Purusa cannot move Prakrti 
into evolution and transformation, being essentially inactive, 
the Sankhya answers that Purusa is the unmoved mover 
of Prakrti and activates Prakrti by sheer proximity. Even 
as the magnet is the unmoved mover of iron filings or iron 


dust and draws them to itself by sheer proximity so does 
Purusa move Prakrti by sheer proximity without any internal 
disturbance or motion inside itself. 
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SANKHYA THEORY OF PURUSA 


THAT there is a Purusa or subject other than Prakrti and its- 
modes constituted of the three gunas is proved by the Sankhya 
as follows :— 

Prakrti is made up of three gunas, Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas and so also are all the products of Prakrti, Le,, the 
objects of experience. Therefore all objects as well as their 
primodial cause, viz., Prakrti, are composite wholes made of 
parts, samhata padartha as the Sankhya says. But a sambhata 
padartha has no  being-for-itself, it has being only for 
another. E.g., a bed is a sambhaia padartha or composite 
whole and it serves the purpose of another to lie down on 
and so also chairs, benches, etc. Therefore there must be 
an asamhata or non-composite, undifierenced subject other 
than the composite Prakrti and its modes for the sake of 
Which the composite Prakrti and its products exist. This 
proves Purusa, the Intelligent Subject, as the ther of the 
non-intelligent Prakrti and its modes, It cannot be said that 
One composite object exists for the sake of another compc- 
site object and the argument does not prove a non-compo- 
site intelligent subject as the opposite of Prakrti. The bed, 
the chair, e.g., as composite wholes cannot be said to exist 
for the rest of the composite body, for the body being itself 
a composite whole will be for some other composite whole 
and that also will be for ancther such whole and thus we 
shall be landed into an infinite regress of composite wholes. 
The law of parsimony (laghava) does not allow the supposi- 
tion of an infinite number of composite wholes Where the 
supposition of one non-composite subject will meet the re- 
quirements of the case. An infinite regress is legitimate only 
where experience testifies to it as in the case of the seed 
and the tree. Here, however, there is no evidence in sup- 
port of the supposition of an infinite number of composite 
wholes. Further, the relation of the hetu, ‘composite whole’, 
in the above inference, holds only with pararthatva or ‘being- 


Ed 
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for-another’ and not with a composite ‘para’ OF composite 
another. Therefore ‘the objection does not bear examination. 
Thus is proved a subject other than, and the opposite of, 
the non-intelligent, triple-natured, Prakrti. Hence as Prakrti 
is triple-natured, non-intelligent, objective, active, etc., Purusa, 
as the opposite of it, must be non-composite, i.e., simple 
and without parts, intelligent, unobjective, in-active, etc. 
The fact that individuals seek liberation from experience 
and its sufferings also proves a subject other than Prakrti. 
How can one be liberated from suffering if one is a mode 
of Prakrti consisting of sukha, duhkha and moha? The 
fact of moksa-prayasa Or effort after liberation from duhkha 
thus proves that the individual believes himself to be other 
than the duhkhātmikā Prakrti. This also proves Puruşa 
as other than Prakrti. Further, Prakrti and its modes 
consists of sukha, duhkha and moha. Sukha and duhkha, 
as bhogya or objects of fruition or frustration imply fa 
Bhoktā or experiencer other than the bhogya or objects. 
Therefore there must be a subject, Purusa that is agreeably 
or disagreeably affected by the sukha and duhkha in 
Prakrti. 


SANKHYA THEORY OF PURUSABAHUTVA 


SANKHYA proves Purusa-bahutva, the existence of many 
purusas, as follows :— 

Purusa, the non-composite, intelligent subject, is other 
than, and the opposite of, „the non-intelligent, Composite 
Prakrti and its products. The birth or empirical existence 
of a Purusa consists in its association with a body which is 
a composite product of the composite Prakrti, just as death 
is its dissociation therewith. If there were one Purusa, and 
not many, then the birth of one empirical individuaj will 
mean the birth of all other individuals and the same will 
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hold in respect of death. Bui this is contrary to experience. 
Therefore the one and one relation that holds between indi- 
viduals and their births and deaths proves that there are 
many Purusas, and not one. The same one and one rela- 
tion holds between individuals and their respective organs 
of sense so that one individual becoming deaf or blind all 
other individuals do not become deaf or blind with him. 
This also proves that there are many Purusas and not one, 
The same vyavastha or one and one ordering holds between 
individuals and their happiness and unhappiness and also 
as regards their bondage and release (bandha-moksa). The 
happiness of one individua] is not the happiness of every 


other individual. Nor does every other individual] become 


unhappy when one becomes unhappy. If there were only 
one Purusa this would not be case. Similarly when one 
individual caught in the toils of samsāra every other indivi- 


dual is not necessarily involved in similar disaster, nor does 


one individuaj realising his freedom from experience and 
its toils every other individual becomes similarly libe- 
rated. All these prove that there are many Purusas and 
not one. 


SANKHYA THEORY OF EVOLUTION AND 
NYAYA COSMOGENESIS 


THE Sankhya theory of evolution is a corollary of its 
theory of the pre-existence of the effect in the cause. Cause, 
according to Sankhya, must take after the effect which it 
produces and must contain the fatter and its distinguishing 
features in a subtle or potential form within itself. The 
world of objects must have for its cause a primodial Prakrti 
which must contain in itself the fundamental characters 
of the objects of the world of experience. An object of ex- 
perience, says Sankhya, reveals the following characters or 


7 
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features. In the first place, it is an object of experience and 
therefore an experience-content. Therefore there must be 
son¢thing in the object answering to its nature as experience- 
content. This is the sattva elemert in the object, i.e., that 
element in the object which makes it capable of being an 
experience-content, i.e., enables it to manifest itself as a 
content of consciousness. The sattva element is therefore 
the intelligence-stuff in the object with the capacity of 
manifestation or prakasa, Sattva therefore is characterised 
by the quality of prakasa or manifestation and as prakasa 
has no weight (gurutva) it must also be described as being 
devoid of weight, i.e., as being characterised by laghutva or 
lightness. Besides, the content character, an object of ex- 
perience has the further characteristic of intermittent manifes- 
tation in experience which shows that there must be some- 
thing in the object which acts as a principle of retardation 
and prevents the sattva element from revealing itself continu- 
ously in experience. This is the tamas element in the object, 
the element of mass or inertia which prevents sattva from 
revealing itself always without intermission. Tamas is thus 
characterised by the quality of Aavarakatva or retardation 
and gurutva or weight. The fact, however, that no object re- 
mains always in darkness or hidden from experience proves 
that there is a third element in every object, viz., rajas or 
energy, which overcomes the resistance of tamas and enables 
sattva to reveal itself in experience. The third element 
therefore must possess the character of activation (upastam- 
bhakatva) and motion (calatva). As these three elements or 
gunas constitute avery object of the world they must also 
be constituents of the primodial cause of the world. viz.. 
Prakrti. Since these elements or gunas are themselves sub- 
strates of qualities (sattva of laghutva and prakaga, tamas 
of gurutva and avarakatva and rajas of calatva and upastam- 
bhakatva) they are not gunas or qualities in the Vaisegika 
sense of the term, guna, but are substantive reals though not 
independent reals’ as no one of the three is found without 
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the other two. The three gunas in their interdependence 
constitute Prakrti which is, as it were, the rope (guna) that 
binds Purusa to samsāra or the world of objècts. 

Prakrti consisting of the three gunas is, according to 
Sankhya, in the samyavastha or the state of cquipoise in the 
pre-empirical state before there is a world of experience. In 
this state the reals or gunas constituting Prakrti are uni- 
formly diffused as a consequence of which uniformity it has 
the same form everywhere and so no distinguishable form 
anywhere. It is therefore a state of formlessness of which no 
experience is possible. Through an original alogism, an 
Anadi Aviveka, or beginningless non-detachment, the bare 
relation of proximity or presence (sannidhya), between 
Purusa, the transcedental subject and Prakrti, the formless 
background of objects, is transformed into a samyoga or 
attachment, as a consequence of which there is an end of 
the state of uniform diffusion or equipoise and a consequent 
process of differentiation and integration in Prakrti, the pri- 
modia] cause. The process is thus one of resolution of 
like to unlike, giving rise to unequal distribution of the 
reals at different centres and so causing the appearance of 
different forms. Where, e.g., we hava an aggregate with 
the sattva-reals preponderating over the mass- and energy- 
reals we have a conscious being reflecting the Purusa’s 
consciousness in itself. Where, again, we have energy- 
centres preponderating over the. mass-particles and sattva- 
reals, we have a moving object. Lastly, where we have the 
mass preponderating Over sattva and energy we have a ma- 
terial object at rest. The total of tamas and rajas in Prakrti 
‘being constant, there is neither increase nor diminution 
of the total quantity of mass and energy in the world. 
‘Through the process of differentiation and integration energy 
may pass from one form to another, but the total quantity 
of energy and mass remains always the same. Thus physical 
energy in one arrangement may become chemical enerey 
and chemical cnergy may become energy of life and enerey 
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of life may become energy of mind but the total quantity 
of energy remains always constant and unchanged. Tho 
Sankhya holds.- in other words, that evolution is no addition 
in any way to the sum total of energy and mass in Prakrti. 
no real creation strictly speaking, but only transforma- 
tion or change of form. The forms which are held, in abe- 
yance or arrest in One arrangement or distribution of the 
gunas or reals become released or liberated as it were in a 
new distribution or rearrangement of the same reals. The 
evolution process is thus the process of manifestation ‘of the 
non-manifest, of liberation of arrested forms. Thus what 
is matter-stuff in one arrangement becomes life-stuff in ano- 
ther arrangement and what is life-stuff in one arrangement 
becomes mind-stuff in a further rearrangement. 

The law according to which Prakrti evolves is, Sankhya 
holds, Samsrsta Viveka, differentiation in the integrated. 
Hence, according to Sankhya, differentiation and integration 
are not two separate moments of the process of evolution 
but two aspects of one and the same process, to be more 
differentiated being, according to Sankhya, is also to be more 
integrated at the same time. Evolution, therefore, proceeds 
not, ðs in the Spencerian scheme, through three successive 
stages of homogeneity, differentiation and integration, but 
from a less differentiated, less integrated whole to a more 
differentiated, more integrated whole, i... from whole to 
whole and not from whole to parts and thereafter to more 
integrated whole. r 

While visadrsa parinama as resolution of like to unlike- 
is One form of evolution resulting in differentiation and inte- 
gration and appearance of new forms, there goes on along 
with it another form of evolution in Prakrti which is its. 
diametrical opposite. This is evolution as sadrsa parinama 
or resolution of like to like. Both these forms are going on 
simultaneonsly in Prakrti, sometimes the one and sometimes 








the other preponderating. Thus when dissimilation, differ- > 


entiation and integration preponderate over assimilation or 
è í ~ 
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resolution of like to like we have a more and more differ- 
entiated and integrated world corresponding to creation. 
When, however, assimilation preponderates over dissimila- 
tion the world disintegrates more and more tending to a re- 
lapse into the criginal uniformity. 

It is Obvious that the Sankhya theory of evolution presents 
a strong. contrast to the Nyaya theory of creation of the world 
by the, will of the Isvara out of pre-existent atoms. There 
is no plate for a directive tinielligent will in the Sankhya 
theory of cosmogenesis. Prakrti evolves of its own inherent 
energy or Rajas through the relation of bare proximity to 
Purusa as the Subject by a sort of unconscious teleology. 
Purusa is nothing but the motionless inactive witness of the 
drama of evolution, Prakrti evolving of itself for an end or 
purpose that lies outside itself. But the I¢vara of Nyāya is 
not merely the final cause but also the formal and efficient 
cause of the world. 

The evolution process, according to Sankhya, is transi- 
ton from potentiality {to actuality, i.e.. a process whereby 
a form which remains potential in one arrangement be- 
comes kinetic or actual in another arrangement. And just 
as in Aristotle God as pure actuality without potentiality 
moves the world towards the actualisation Of its potentia- 
lities without Himself moving, so also Purusa, the eternally 
real] and complete, moves Prakrti and starts it on its career 
of. evolution and transformation of energy without itself 
moving. 

The stages of the evolution of Prakrti into a world are, 
according to Sankhya, as follows :— 

Prakrti the non-manifest background becomes, in the first 
instance, manifest as Buddhi or neutral matter of experience. 
neither subjective nor objective. Prakrti as Buddhi there- 
after bifurcates into Ahamkara or the abstract ego as ap- 
perceiving unity on the subjective side and through the 
mediation of Ahamkāra into the five kinds of potential 
energy, i.e.. the five Tanmatras (sound-potential, colour po- 
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tential, taste-potential, etc.) on the cbjective side. There 
after Prakrti as Buddhi and Ahamkira on the subjective 
side further transforms itself into the eleven different sensi- 
bilities (the five ‘sense-organs of knowledge and the five 
organs of action and the ccmmon sensible or mind) just as 
Prakrti as the five kinds of potential energy on the objective 
side transforms itself into the five Mahabhitas, i.e., the five 
great elements, namely, earth, water, fire, air, etc., with actual 
physica] and chemical characters. 

The krama or order of the evolution of the successive 
stage is, according to Sānkhya, fixed, so that there 1s 
never any change in the order of appearance of the different 


stages. 


THE JAINA THEORY OF SYADVADA 
OR SAPTABHANGI NAYA 


THe Jaina believes that every subject as an existent 
admits of being affrmed or denied in seven different predi- 
cations. The assertion even of a single predicate in respect 
of a subject, the Jaina says, may be in seven different 
forms. In fact, reality is never exclusively this or that, but 
is Of different modes or forms so that while in respect of 
reality in one mode we can say that it is, we can also say 
that it is mor in another mode and also both is and is not in 
a third and so on. Thus when we say of a pen that it is as 
a pen we also mean thereby that it is mor as a pencil. 
When we say it is here, we also imply that it is not there. 
When we say it is now or exists in the present time, we also 
imply that as existing in the present time it is also not exis- 
ting in the past or the future. In fact, of every real in this 
sense we can say— 

(1) that it exists in one mode, 
(2) that it does not exist in another mode, 
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(3) that it is, therefore, successively existent and non- 
existent in the same mode, 

(4) therefore, it is unspeakable ‘or indeterminate 
(avaktavya) as both existent and non-existent, and 

(5) that as this indeterminate real it exists (as indeter- 
minate) and therefore 

(6) that it does not exist as other than the indeter- 
minate and therefore 

(7) that, as indeterminate, it exists as well as does not 
exist successively. 

An-_eighth mode is not possible because it brings us back 
to the indeterminate again. This is known as the sapta- 
bhangi naya or the doctrine of seven-fold predication of the 
Jainas, It is a corollary of their anekantavada or the 
doctrine that reality is manifold in character. It may be 
noted that the Jaina doctrine of seven-fold predication is a 


rejection, from the realistic standpoint, of the doctrine of the 


void of the Madhyamika Buddhists. According to the 
Madhyamika Buddhists the ultimate principle is Sinyata or 
a void which cannot be characterised either as reality, or as 
unreality, or as both reality and unreality, or again as neither 
reality nor unreality. The Madhyamikas argue that if 
reality belonged to an object like a jar, then the activity of 
the potter who makes it would be superfluous, and if the jar 
were unreal, no potter could make it real. Nor can it be 
botb real and unreal as it involves a contradiction. For the 
same reason it cannot also be neither real nor unreal. The 
Sapta Bhafgi Naya is a refutation of the Madhyamika 
doctrine of the void by an appeal to the deliverance of 
experience. Experience itself points to anekantayada as 
distinguished from ekāntavāda, i.e., to a reality that cannot 
be characterised by one simple mode (eckanta) but only as 
one of multiple or manifold nature (anekdnta) so that every- 
thing that we experience can be described as existent from 
one point of view, non-existent from another, both existent 
and non-existent in succcssion, as the indeterminate unity 
of existent and non-existent and so on. Since experience 


7 
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itself reveals reality as being of a manifold nature, the 
doctrine of the void which is a denial of reality as revealed 
in experience has no valid ground to stand upon. 


THE RAMANUJIST SYSTEM 


THE system of Rāmānuja rejects the Jaina doctrine of 
Anekantavada and its theory of sevenfold predication. 
According to Ramanuja there being only one principle really 
existent, the co-existence of existence, non-existence and 
other modes in a plurality of really existing things is an 
impossibility, If it be said that while existence and non- 
existence being contradictory cannot co-exist in one and 
the same thing, yet it may be capable of alternate existence 
and non-existence, the answer is that alternate existence and 
non-existence can be possible only in action and notina . 
substantive real. If it be contended that the whole universe 
is multiform like the figure of the elephant-headed deity 
Ganesa or that of Visnu as part man and part lion (nrsimha) 
the answer is that the elephantine or the leonine forms do 
not exist in the same part along with the human form so that 
as the human form and the animal form belong to two 
different parts of the same figure there is no contradiction. 
When existence and non-existence are both predicated of the 
same real they are not predicated in respect of its different 
parts and there is thus no possible escape from the contradic- 
tion involved. If it be urged that existence belongs in one 
form and non-existence in another form and thus there is 
no contradiction, the answer is that contradiction could have 
been avoided if we had predicated existence and non- 
existence at different times. Nor can it be contended that 
the multiformity of reality is like the length and shortness 
which belong to the same thing in different relations, for 
in such length and shortness which arise through different 
relations in one and the same real there is no contradiction 
as they arise from contrast with different objects. Therefore, 
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for want of proof, the Saptabhngi-naya predicating both 
existence and non-existence in respect of the same real must 
be rejected as involving contradiction. Again, it may be 
asked, is this doctrine of sevenfold predication itself uniform 
(ekanta as excluding one contradictory), or multiform 
(anekanta as conciliating many contradictories) ? If it is 
uniform, there will emerge a contradiction to the Jaina thesis 
that all things are multiform. If again it is multiform, the 
Jaina has failed to prove his thesis, for a multiform statement 
as both existent and non-existent proves nothing. 

According to the Jainas, the soul has an extension equal 
to that of its body so that while the soul of an ant pervades 
the body of the ant and is a very small soul the soul of an 
elephant pervades the body of an elephant and is a very 
large soul. But several absurdities follow from such a 
theory of the soul. If transmigration be accepted as true 
(as it is by the Jainas) then ifa man, after death, is reborn 
an elephant or a smaller animal such as a bird, his soul of 
the size of the human body will be unable, after transmigra- 
tion into the elephant form, to fill the entire body of the 
elephant, and if it transmigrates into the body of a small 
bird it would be impossible for it to be confined within the 
size of the bird body. Nor will it be possible for a yogin 
Or an ascetic to assume different bodies at the same time 
and thereby exhaust his moral desert. If it be said that the 
soul is capable of contraction and expansion like the light 
of a lamp then it will follow that the soul is susceptible of 
modification and is non-eternal, which will strike at the very 
root of the law of Karma so that merit will go unrewarded 
and demerit unpunished. The Jaina theory, therefore, both 
in respect of its doctrine of sevenfold predication and its 
conception of a contracting and expanding soul is incompa- 
tible with the teachings of the infallible Vedas. Ramanuja, 
therefore, rejecting the Jaina theory, expounds the Upaniga- 
dic teaching as follows: 

There are three principles—cit, the conscious soul, acit, 
the non-intelligent world and Isvara or the Lord as the unity 
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ofthe two. Thus it has been said, ‘‘Lord, soul and non- 
soul are the three principles: Hari (Visnu) is Lord, indivi- 
dual spirits are souls and the perceived world is non-soul.’’ 

Sankaracarya gives a different account of the Upanisadic 
teachings. According to him pure undifferenced Intelligence 
is Brahman, the ultimate reality. Thus the Absolute or 
Brahman which is eternal, pure, intelligent and free and 
the identity whereof with the Jiva or individual spirit is 
learnt from reference to the same subject in such Upanigadic 
texts as ‘‘ That thou art’, undergoes bondage and emancipa- 
tion. The universe of differences consisting of knower, 
knowing and known is an illusory superimposition on the 
undifferenced pure Intelligerce which is Brahman or the 
Absolute Reality. Maintaining the identity of the individual 
soul and Brahman and acknowledging the possibility of a 
Cancellation of the beginningless illusion that causes the 
appearance of difference by the realisation of the unity of 
the individual spirit and Brahman, the Sankzrites reject the 
division of the ultrmate Reality into soul, non-soul and the 
Lord as the Rāmānujists do. 

The Sankarites attribute the appearance of difference 
to a beginningless illusion which is nothing but a form of 
positive ignorance (bhavariipa ajfidna). In proof of ignor- 
ance aS a posilivity as distinguished from mere negative 
absence of knowledge the Sankarites cite such perceptions as 
‘lam ignorant’, ‘I know not myself and other things’. Such 
self-conscious ignorance, the Sankarites contend, is not 
mere absence of knowledge. Neither Prabhakaras nor the 
followers of Kumarila Bhatta can consistently explain self- 
conscious ignorance as absence of knowledge. The Prabha- 
karas do not recognise absence as a padartha or knowable 
and therefore, according to Prabhakaras, the experience of 
ignorance is no experience of absence. Nor can a Bhatta 
consistently say that we perceive or have immediate experi- 
ence of the absence of knowledge. Knowledge, according to 
Bhattas, is never an object of perception but is known by 
inference from the mark of knownness which it generates in 


a 
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the object known, Since knowledge itself cannot be known 
immediately but only mediately by inference, the absence of 
knowledge cannot also be known immediately, for any 
immediate knowledge of the absence of knowledge will 
entail not merely an immediate experience of the absence 
but also an immediate experience of the knowledge the 
absence whereof is immediately apprehended. Thus, neither 
according to the Prabhakaras, nor according to the Bhattas, 
can one’s perceived ignorance be explained as an immediate 
experience of the absence of knowledge. The difficulties in 
respect of self-conscious ignorance can be avoided only if the 
ignorance experienced be explained as a positive kind of 
ajñāna or ignorance, i. €., an experienced positivity which 
can be contradicted or cancelled by knowledge. Self-con- 
scious ignorance thus furnishes an actual example of a posi- 
tivity contradictorily related to knowledge, i. e., a positivity 
which ends or terminates on the appearance of knowledge orc 
realisation. The maya or the cosmic nescience which causes 
the appearance of a world of difference consisting of knower, 
knowing and Known in the undifferenced essence of Pure, 
Presentative Consciousness which is Brahman or Absolute 
Reality is also a beginningless entitative or positive ignorance 
of the type of self-conscious ignorance and is terminated or 
cancelled by the realisation of Brahman’s undifferenced 
essence, 

Ramanuja points out that Sankara’s view of knowledge 
as pure, undifferenced consciousness is a myth without sup- 
port in experience. Pure objectless knowing, knowing which 
is not the knowing of anything whatsoever, is nowhere found 
in experience. All knowing is Knowing of an object other 
than knowing and is the property of the subject that knows. 
This is how knowing is revealed in experience. Knowing is 
known immediately by the knower and is svaprakāśa or self- 
revealing in this sense, i.e., as immediately revealing itself 
as knowing to its own substrate, the knower, through its own 
activity. It is also svavyatiriktaprakaSaka, i. €., self-transcen- 
dent as revealing an object other than itself. Every act of 
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knowing thus immediately reveals both itself and an object 
other than itself. It reveals itself immediately to the subject 
or self whose property it is and it so reveals itself as revealing 
an object other than itself. Hence we know our own know- 
ing immediately through the act of knowing. In respect of 
the knowing of other persons, however, we have only an 
inferential or mediate knowledge, Likewise, in respect of 
the recollection of our past experiences we have no direct or 
immediate consciousness of the experience that is past 
through itself or its own activity but through a present act 
of memory other than the past experience which is dead. 
Thus in the case of other people’s knowing as also in respect 
of knowing of past knowing, there is no direct knowing of 
knowing through itself but only indirect knowing either by 
inference from marks or by the activity of a present recollec- 
tion. In these cases, therefore, knowing is not known through 
itself and 1s therefore not self-luminous or self-revealing. 

Though knowing is known both mediately and imme- 
diately und is thus an object of knowledge, yet it is not on a 
par with object im general, An object other than knowing 
reveals itself to a subject other than itself and it so reveals 
itself not through its own activity but through the subject's 
act of knowing that apprehends it. But knowing reveals 
itself by its own activity to its substrate, viz., the subject that 
knows. In this sense an object is jada, non-intelligent, 
being-lor-another, while knowing is ajada, non-objective and 
iS spiritual. 

Kı owledge being knowledge of objects and such know- 
ledge being the product of different sources of knowledge, it 
follows that all knowledge as product has a beginning and 
an end. Further as knowledge is knowledge as revealing 
objects and as objects are both eternal and non-eternal and 
differ from one another, it follows that knowledge, as reveal- 
ing dierent objects, is different in different instances. 
Hence the Advaita view that timeless Intelligence is the pre- 
supposition of all mental modes in time and is the ultimate 
undifferenced reality of which ordinary knowledge is only a 
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false appearance must be rejected as being inconsistent with 
the deliverance of experience. There is no objectless pure 
knowledge as Advaitins say, nor is sleep a proof of such know- 
ledge. In sleep the object of knowledge is the ‘I’ or the self 
as the substratum of knowledge. This explains the recollec- 
tion ‘I slept comfortably’ after the sleep is over. In short, 
while in sleep the ‘I’ is the object of knowledge, in the 
waking state knowing also reveals an object other than the 
knower., 

Since each knower knows his own knowing immediately 
and Knows the knowing of other persons mediately by infer- 
ence it follows that each knower knows his own cognitive 
States as different from the cognitive series of other knowers. 
This explains the distinction between ‘I’, ‘you’ and ‘he’. 
That eich knowing has an object different from that of 
another knowing also shows that cognitive acts are also 
different from one another and that there is no truth in the 
Advaita view that particular cognitive acts are only false 
appearances of an indivisible (akhanda) essence of Pure 
knowing. Nor does the Advaita view that knower and objects 
known are also false appearances of pure undifferenced 
Intelligence square with the facts of experience. Knowing 
reveals objects and is knowing only as object-revealing. 
Therefore, there must be a knower to whom knowing reveals 
its objects. 

That the knower cannot be identical in essence with 
knowing as such is also proved by the following considera- 
tions. The knower is known as persisting in spite of the 
lapse of time as is evidenced by the experience of recognition. 
When I say, “I am the self-same ‘I’ who saw this house a 
year ago’’, I recognise myself as a permanent self persisting 
from past to present. I thus cognise myself as enduring as 
against the act of recognition which I cognise as a present 
act with a beginning and an end. This shows that I have 
an immediate experience of myself as permanent, of my 
cognitive act as impermanent and of myself therefore as 
different from my act of cognition. The Advaitins’ view 
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thus contradicts the evidence of immediate experience, 

The Advaitins’ contention that what we know as ‘I’ is 
a false appearancé generated by adhyasa or superimposition 
of Pure Intelligence on the non-intelligent Avidya is also 
untenable for the following reasons, When we have a false 
appearance such as that of a snake in a rope, the illusion is 
of the form, ‘*This is a snake”. In the self-luminous experi- 
ence in which the ‘I’ is revealed, the ‘I’ is revealed as the 
knower and knowledge is revealed as the property of the ‘I’. 
This is obvious from such judgments as “I know”, “I have 
knowledge of such and such objects’’, etc. In the instance 
of the snake-rope illusion the illusory appearance, viz., ‘the 
snake’ appears as one with the ‘This’, viz., the locus of the 
illusion, and not as a property of the ‘This’. We say, ‘This 
is a snake’ and not ‘This has a snake as its property’. Hence 
T’ as knower cannot be the same as the act of knowing. 
Advaita regards the antahkarana, or the inner instrument of 
experience, as the knower but this view is obviously unten- 
able for the simple reason that the antahkarana being non- 
intelligent cannot be the ‘I’ or the subject of knowing. 
Knowing derives its character of revelation from the self- 
revealing ‘I’, it is the ‘I’ that imparts to knowing its power 
of revelation and the ‘I’ must therefore be essentially self- 
luminous and intelligent and unlike the non-intelligent 
antahkarana. 

Nor is the Advaita view that Atman is akhanda and 
therefore not relative to any other thing tenable. Atman 
can be akhanda, i.e., undifferenced, only as distinguished 
from that which is sakhanda or susceptible of differences and 
is thus necessarily related to the latter, Nor is the Atman 
akhanda or indivisible in the sense of being devoid of pro- 
perties, for the very description of Atman as indivisible or 
akhanda ascribes to it the character of indivisibility. Further 
Atman as knower is related to knowing as its property and 
through the property of knowing to the object known. 

Atman as ‘I’, though related to the object known, is, 
however, not a generated event and endures even in deep 
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sleep. That the ‘I’ endures in deep sleep is evidenced by 
the recollection after sleep, viz., ‘I had a sound sleep’. If 
the ‘J’ did not reveal itself in sound sleep there would be 
no recollection in the form ‘I had a sound sleep’, but only 
as ‘*There was no ‘I’ at the time of sleep”. In short, the 
object of knowing in sound sleep was the ‘l’ and no external 
object. When I say on waking, ‘I slept soundly, I knew 
nothing’ I mean that ‘1 knew only myself and no object other 
than myself’. In fact, the absence of objects which I recall 
in waking is just the bare self as the object of my experience 
during sleep, the absence being nothing but the location of 
absence, ie., a simple presence (as Prabhakaras say). 

The Advaitins cite self-conscious ignorance as evidence 
of a positive nescience. When I say ‘{ know not myself and 
other things’, I am conscious of an ignorance that is not mere 
absence of knowledge, says the Advaitin. But this view does. 
not bear examination. In self-conscious ignorance the posi- 
tive ignorance is in respect of the self as the object of ignor- 
ance and also hasthe self as its subject or substrate that is 
ignorant. The question thus arises, at the time of the con- 
sciousness Of the ignorance, is there any consciousness of the 
self as pure undifferenced consciousness, or is there no such 
consciousness? If the answer isin the affirmative, then, in 
so far as such consciousness of self cancels ignorance, there 
is no room for the co-existence of ignorance, positive or 
otherwise, with the realisation of the self as Pure Intelligence. 
If, however, the answer is in the negative, then, in the 
absence of any Knowledge of the object of the ignorance, viz., 
the self as Pure consciousness and also of the subject of the 
ignorance, i.e., of the self as that which is ignorant, there 
cannot be any consciousness of the ignorance. 

Further, the Advaitin view that Brahman which is Pure, 
Non-dual Intelligence appears falsely as the triad of knower, 
knowing and the known through the adjunct of Maya or 
Nescience, is also not tenable. For how does this Nescience 
function and thereby cause the appearance of the world of 
difference? It cannot have the individual self as its substrate, 
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for the jiva or the individual self is itself the product of 
Nescience. Nor can Nescience have Brahman as its substrate, 
for Brahman is Pure, Self-luminous Intelligence and any 
Nescience in Brahman is inconsistent with the nature of 
Brahman as Pure, Self-shining Intelligence. 

The Advaitin contends that the relation between Brahman 
and Nescience is a false appearance (mithya) in the sense of 
being not describable either as real or as unreal (sadasadvila- 
Ksana). But the Advaita view is untenable for the following 
reasons. Ifa thing is real, it is not unreal ; and if a thing is 
unreal, it is not real, There is no room for a third, or fourth 
alternative in the ‘sense of being ‘both real and unreal’, or 
‘neither real nor unreal’. The Advaitins’ belief in a category 
of mithya or false in the sense of being ‘neither real nor 
unreal’ thus does not bear critical examination. 

In the stock example of illusion of silver in a mother-of- 
pearl, there is no indescribable silver in the sense of a silver 
which is neither real nor unreal. On the contrary, the silver 
perceived is real silver, though the proportion of silver in 
the mother-of-pearl being very small compared to its other 
elements, the silver perceived is negligible and cannot be 
turned to practical use. This is why the perception is called 
an illusion. In fact, the illusion of silver in the mother-of- 
pearl would not be possible if there were no similarity 
between silver and mother-of-pearl, So the object perceived 
is both silver and mother-of-pearl, and the similarity, on 
analysis, resolves into the presence of silver inthe mother- 
of-pearl. So the object perceived is both silver and mother- 
of-pearl, but the element of silver is so small that the object 
can be used only as mother-of-pearl and not as silver. 

Hence, though all knowledge is of that which is and, 
strictly considered, there is no difference between knowledge 
and illusion, yet from the practical stand-point, knowledge 
is either practically useful and therefore valid knowledge or 
prama, or of no practical value and therefore non-valid 
knowledge or aprama. Aprama is either (a) samśaya or doubt 
wherein for practical purposes incompatible characters 
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are apprehended in the same object leading to mental 
uncertainty and indecision, (b) bhrama wherein an 
object is apprehended in a character * opposed (viparita) 
in nature to its practically useful properties, (c) where 
an object is apprehended in the character of another (anyatha) 
object, and not in the character in which it can be turned 
to practical use, As distinguished from aprama, prama or 
valid knowledge (as vyavahara anuguna) conforms to the 
requirements of practice. Such knowledge is either percep- 
tual, inferential or verbal relatively to its proximate cause 
or source, pratyaksa, anumana or śabda. Comparison, pre- 
sumption, etc., of the Advaitins are not additional sources 
of knowledge, but only disguised forms of the above three. 
Comparison and presumption, e. g., are nothing but inference 
and anupalabdhi is only the perception of the bare locus. 

As neither perception, nor inference, nor śabda or verbal 
knowledge delivers a non-relational content, the Advaita 
doctrine of a Pure Non-relational Essence of Consciousness 
as the one Ultimate Reality lacks the support of valid evidence 
in any form. Nirvikalpa pratyaksa reveals a relational object 
and savikalpa pratyaksga reveals it as related to other relational 
objects. Sabda also as communication through propositions 
predicating a character of a subject also conveys only rela- 
tional contents. The same is true of inference also as infer- 
ence proves only what can be perceived or communicated by 
language. 

It follows that as all the sources of valid knowledge 
convey only relational facts, the non-relational Brahman of 
the Advailin is a myht without valid evidence. None of the 
pramanas, in fact, proves a nirviSesa object, lf the Pure 
Distinctionless Knowledge of the Advaitin were a reality it 
would be indistinguishable from anything else and therefore 
could not be distinguished even as knowledge. Knowledge 
is always the property of a knower and is of an object known, 
so that knowing is never known except as distinguished from 
the knower and the known. 

Since the pramamas prove only visista objects, it follows 
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that all knowing is in the form of a judgment predicating 
an attribute of a substance. The substance-attribute relation 
thus characterises both knowledge and the reality known. 
To know anything, in other words, is to know it as a sub- 
stance distinguished by an attribute. In knowing a COW, e.g.» 
we know it as a particular cow, i.e., as a substance possess- 
ing the character of ‘cowness’. The ‘cowness’ may be obser- 
ved in other particulars, i. ce, in other cows, and in this. 
respect may be called a different cowness. But in so far as 
there is a striking similarity of sausadrSya between the cow- 
ness of one cow and that of another cow, we may also Call 
it the same (cf., the Buddhist view of universal). 

The substance-attribute relation which characterises reality 
also explains the relation between Brahman as the Lord or 
ISvara and the world of intelligent souls (cit) and non-intelli- 
gent things (acit). But the substance-attribute relation, it 
may be noted, is a comprehensive relation comprising within 
it the relation of soul (Sariri)and body (Sarira), of whole 
(amsi) and part (am§a), of subject (vigayi) and object (vigaya), 
of organism (angi) and organs (anga), etc, Hence Brahman 
as ISvara or the Lord is not merely substance in relation 
to the world of sentient beings (cit) and inanimate objects 
(acit) as its attribute, but is whole in relation to the 
latter as its parts, is soul in relation to it as its body, is sub- 
ject in relation to the world as object, etc, This may be ex- 
plained as follows. Just as the body does not live but dies 
and decomposes when the soul leaves it, so does the world of 
cit and acit evolve from the subtle or causal state to the mani- 
fest or effect state in so far as Brahman informs and sustains 
it. The identity of Brahman and the world of cit and acit 
is thus the identity of a substance and its attributes. The 
relation of Brahman and the world may thus be described 
as one of qualified identity or viSistadvaita. According to 
Vidwan H. N. Raghavendrachiara (Studies in Philosophy No. 
1—University of Mysore) visistadvaita is a compound of two 
terms and can be construed as (i) visigstayoh advaita, meaning 
advaita, or identity, of two viSistas, or qualified entities; and 
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also (ii) visistasya advaita, i.e., identity, or advaita, of a 
vigigsta, or qualified reality. With reference to the first sense 
the term stands for three ideas, viz., (i) the identity of the 
evolved cidacit with the subtle or non-evolved cidacit with- 
out which the former cannot exist, (ii) the identity of 
Brahman qualified by reality or satta as the material cause 
with Brahman qualified by knowledge and bliss (jñāna and 
Ananda) as the efficient cause and (iii) the identity of 
Brabman as the ground of the entire universe with the 
latter as that which is grounded in, or sustained by, Brahman, 
both being qualified. 

From the above it follows that the Advaita view of 
Brahman in itself as the ultimate non-relational Reality 
consisting of the essence of Undifferenced Eternal Intelli- 
gence, and of a saguna or relational Brahman as a false 
appearance of the former as creator, maintainer and destroyer 
of the world, cannot be maintained. In fact, when the Vedas 
speak of nirguna Brahman, all that they mean is that 
Brabman is devoid of all qualities that import defect, imper- 
fection, want, etc., Brahman being characterised by all the 
kalyanagunas or auspicious qualities importing excellence 
and the good of creatures. Brahman is thus throughout a 
relational Absolute, being in incessant relation to creatures, 
cancelling their imperfections and assisting them in finding 
out and attaining what is really beneficial and good for 
themselves. An examination of these kKalyamagunas, of 
auspicious qualities of Brahman, clearly brings out the in- 
herently relational character of Brahman, Consider, ©€.g., 
the qualities of knowledge (jhana), might (Sakti), forgiveness 
(ksama), straight(orwardness (arjava), etc., in Brahman. Of 
what use is knowledge to the all-knowing Brahman unless 
it be for the enlightenment of creatures who are ignorant 
of their own good? Of what use is might to the Almighty 
Lord unless it be for assisting weak, helpless creatures in 
attaining their real good and avoiding what is harmful? 
Of what use, again, is forgiveness as a quality in the Lord 
unless it be for reclaiming sinful creatures who wander from 
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the right path and are lost in the wilderness of the world? 
Similarly, of what use is straightforwardness in the Lord 
unless there are crooked creatures who have to be won back 
to honesty and straight-living? Thus each and every one 
of the kalyanagunas is what it is because of the Lord’s rela- 
tion to creatures. Cut out finite beings, consider the Lord 
to be an undifferenced Absolute as the Advaitins consider 
Brahman to be, and all these auspicious qualities in the Lord 
lose their reason for existence. The Lord, therefore, is a 
mediated Absolute, an Omnipersonality that is what it is. 
in and through its relation to finite persons limited by the 
world of inanimate objects. 

Creation is defined as jivanam ujjivanam or inbreathing 
of life into finite spirits, just as sthiti or maintenance is 
anupravesa, indwelling, of the Lord in His created world. 
What is called pralaya or dissolution of the world is explained 
as the inactivating of the creature, i.c., putting him into 
chains, as it were, so that he may not do further harm to 
himself allured by the blandishments of sense. Thus the 
purpose of creation is the good of creatures, so that when 
the creature forgetting his real good misuses his chance and 
does more and more harm to himself, the Lord, as the loving 
Father, puts him into chains and deprives him of the power 
of doing further injury to himself. 

The created world of cit and acit consists of two 
categories of objects, viz., dravya or substance and adravya 
or non-substance. Since substance alone can be the substrate 
of changing states, it is only objects that are of the nature of 
substance that can be upādāna kāraņa or material cause. 
There are six kinds of substance, viz., Īśvara or the Lord,. 
jiva or individual soul, dharmabhitajiiana, i.e.. knowledge 
of the jiva which, though a property, is also substrate of 
changing states, Suddhasatta or nityavibhiti (as distin- 
guished from sattva mixed with rajas and tamas), prakrti or 
the ground of the world of mature and kala or time. Of 
these, the last two have objectivity or being-for-another. 
(jada) while the first four are ajada or non-objective. Prakrti. 
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consisting of miśra-sattva, i.c., sattva mixed with rajas and 
tamas, is jada, non-sentient, objective, while śuddhasatta is 
ajada, non-objective though not cit or conscious like dharma- 
bhitajiana which is both dharma or property of the knower 
and is substance as the substrate of changing states. Time 
(kala) is also jada, i.e., an objective substance. Adravya, non- 
substance includes sound, touch, taste, smell, odour, sattva, 
rajas, tamas, samyoga and power, Sattva, rajas and tamas 
in their intermixture constitute prakrti, the ground of physi- 
cal nature. In the state prior to creation, they are in a state 
of equipoise and at the will of the Lord they differentiate 
and integrate in unequal proportion and thus start the process 
of creation. Sattva, however, is distinguished from raja 
and tamas in this that while the latter two are the cause of 
bondage, sattva liberates the individual from the toils of 
Samsara. 

The Nyaya view that jñāna, sukha, duhkha, iccha, dvesa, 
pravrtti, dharma, adharma and samskāra are the nine specific 
qualities of the self offends against the rule of parsimony. 
Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and will are all modes of 
jana or cognition and dharma or merit is God’s Grace just 
as adharma or demerit is its absence. What is called sams- 
kara is also nothing but a form of samyoga. 

Since ISvara or the Lord isthe ultimate Reality or Soul 
of which the world of cit and acit are the body, realisation 
by the individual of its essential dependence on the Lord 
as His body is liberation, while ignorance of it leading to2 
mistaken idea of oneself as having independent reality and 
to consequent self-assertion and self-will against the Lord’s. 
will and purpose is bondage entailing suffering and misery. 

Realisation of one’s real status as dependent comes 
through: — 

(a) A course of karmayoga consisting of disinterested 
performance of one’s unconditional duties and the eschewing 
of all interested actions from empirical motives leading to— 

(b) Jñānayoga or the realisation of one’s essential depen- 
dence on the Lord as the śarīrī or soul of whom the indivi- 
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dual is the body, culminating in— 

(c) Bhaktiyoga or the practice of devotion through the 
astamgayoga as its auxiliary conditions consisting of the 
practice of yama or restraints and niyama or rules, etc., and 
through (1) viveka or practice of discrimination between the 
tight and the wrong sort, (2) vimoka or eschewing of desires, 
(3) abhyasa or repeated practice, (4) kriya or due discharge 
of one’s duties, (5) kalyana or practising truthfulness, kind- 
ness, right attitude, ahimsa or harmlessness and charity, (6) 
anavasida or non-depression at misfortune and (7) anud- 
dharsa or non-elation at good fortune. 

Devotion so practised, according to the above conditions, 
‘brings on realisation at the end and is essentially of the nature 
of an intellectual intuition in which the representation of the 
ultimate truth becomes a presentation or intuition of the 
reality as it were. 

Such realisation comes from the grace of God, according 
to the school of Lokacharya, and does not require any special 
qualifying for it by the discipline of karma. According to 
the school of WVenkatesa, however, the individual must 
qualify for Divine Grace by the discipline of karma before 
Divine Grace can liberate him. 

(d) After Bhaktiyoga and the consequent intellectual 
intuition of one’s essential dependence onthe Lord comes 
prapatti, śaraņāgati or self-surrender so that the individual 
relinquishes all self-will and conceit and considers himself 
to be an instrument worked by the Divine Will inthe fulfil- 
ment of Divine purpose. With prapatti comes liberation 
from the bondage of samsara. 





ADVAITA—THE PHILOSOPHY OF SANKARA- 
CHARYA AND HIS SCHOOL 


According to Ramanuja and his school neither reality nor 
our knowledge of it is indeterminate, both reality and 
knowledge, according to them, being characterised by the 
relation of substance and attribute. The Advaitio points out 
that this view of reality and knowledge leads to insuperable 
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‘difficulties. Consider, e.g., the Rāmānujist analysis of an 
act of knowing such as ‘the lotus is blue’ (nila utpala). 
According to the Rāmānujist, this is a judgment which 
predicates a particular ‘blue’ as an instance of the universal 
of ‘blueness’ (nilatva vigista nila) of a particular lotus as an 
instance of the universal. of lotusnmess (utpalatva viSista 
utpala). For the Rāmānujist therefore the predicate as well 
as the subject of a judgment are qualified substances (subs- 
tantives qualified by adjectives). But how can one visista 
be predicated of another viSista ? How can one qualified 
substance be the predicate of another qualified substance ? 
How, in other words, can a substance be qualified by another 
substance, and an attribute be the attribute of another 
attribute è% If substances could be attributes of other subs- 
tances, and qualities could be attributes of other qualities, 
the distinction between substance and quality will cease to 
exist. Qualities are qualities of substances and not of other 
qualities, and substances are substracts of qualities and not 
themselves qualities of other substances. The Ramanujist 
analysis of the act of cognition will, in other words, obliterate 
the distinction between the different padarthas, the different 
categories of objects. 

It follows from the above that no judgment asserts the 
unity of one qualified substance with another. What a 
judgment such as ‘S is P’ really affirms is the affirmative cons- 
ciousness as the undifferenced reality cancelling both S and 
P as mutually incompatible. E.g., in the judgment ‘The 
lotus is blue’, the ‘lotus’ is different from ‘blue’ and ‘blue’ 
ie different from the ‘lotus’ so that they are reciprocal 
megatives ofeach other. When the judgment brings these 
two incompatibles together, ‘lotus’ and ‘blue’ as reciprocal 
negatives cancel each other. The reality which survives in 
the judgment is the Pure Aflirming Consciousness. Cogni- 
tion as judgment thus proves undifferenced Consciousness 
as the Reality falsely appearing as relations of contents. 

The Ramanujist view that we have immediate experi- 
ence ofthe self as the permanent knower or ‘I’ and of 
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knowledge as a property of the ‘I’ having a beginning and 
an end in time also does not bear examination. How can 
the self know itself as a permanent ‘I’ distinct from its 
knowledge which has a beginning and an end except by a 
consciousness that has neither beginning nor end? Nor can 
the necessity of such a consciousness be dispensed with since 
prameyas or objects asserted without proof or evidence are 
only dogmatic assertions inconsistent with systematic logical 
thinking. If it be contended that proof consists in facts and 
not in the testimony of consciousness, the answer is that facts. 
as experienced, i.€., aS consciousness of facts constitute the 
real evidence in all cases. Hence, as ull evidence, in the 
last analysis, is the evidence of consciousness, it follows that 
only a timeless consciousness can prove knowledge having a 
beginning and an end in time. Consider, e.g., an act of 
cognition in time such as the knowledge of ajar. Now, its 
being in time means that it has a beginning and an end in 
time, and this again means that it was absent for all the 
time prior to its beginning to be and will be absent for alb 
the time after it will cease to be. Thus its antecedent and 
emergent absence comprise the whole of time minus the 
limited period of its existence as a temporal cognitive act. 
Such absence, antecedent and emergent, as also presence for 
the limited period of its existence can be certified only by a 
consciousness that comprises the whole of time. In other 
words, it is only an eternal intelligence that can certify 
mental events in time. 

Ramanujists say that the self knows itself as a permanent 
‘I’ different from its property of knowing which is a temporal 
cognitive act. Hence, according to Rāmānujists, the self 
knows itself as a substance or substrate of which knowledge 
is an attribute. It thus knows itself as a substantive object 
different from its act of knowing which it knows as a property 
or an attribute of itself. But how can an object of one kind 
be known as different from an object of another kind except 
by a consciousness which comprehends both categories of 
objects and also their objective difference as substance and. 
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attribute ? If it be contended that the consciousness which 


-comprehends the difference is itself an object, i.e, a third 


category of object different from self and its property of 
knowing, then to prove this third object we must posit a 
fourth consciousness which comprehends ‘self’, ‘knowing’, 
and the ‘comprehending consciousness’ and also their objec- 
tive differences. And thus an endless series of consciousness 
of consciousness etc., will be inevitable—a consequence which 
can be avoided only if the certifying consciousness be regarded 
as self-certifying and unobjective. 

Further, Ramanujists say, ‘Il’, ‘knowing’ and the ‘object 
known’ are immediately presented as different from one 
another aad their difference is as much a fact of immediate 
experience as the three entities which differ. But being a 
fact of experience no more proves the reality of difference 
than the illusory snake (in the rope-snake illusion) being a 
fact of experience proves it to be an intelligible real snake. 
For consider the following in regard to the idea of difference. 
When one thing is said to differ from another, is the differ- 
ence between the two things itself different from the things 
that differ, or is it non-different from them ? If the first 
alternative be accepted, then the difference between the two 
things being different from the things themselves, we shall 
have two more differences, one betweer difference and one 
of the two differents and another between difference and the 
second different. And as the same problem will recur in 
regard to these two differences which, as two, must them- 
selves differ, we shall be landed into an endless series of 
differences to explain one single difference. If, however, the 
second alternative be accepted and difference be conceived 
as being non-different from the things that differ, then the 
question arises, is the difference between two things, A and 
B, one unitary difference, so that the difference between A 
and B is the same as the difference between B and A, or are 
there two different differences. ‘A’s difference from B’ being 
one difference and * B’s difference from A’ being another 
difference ? If the latter alternative be accepted, then as 
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the two differences themselves differ, there will be two more | 


differences to explain the difference between the two differ- 
ences and thus we shall be landed into an endless series of 
differences which are yet non-different from the differences 
which differ. If, however, the former alternative be accepted, 
then since the difference between A and B (a cow and a 
horse) is non-different from A and B, we may as well say 
‘a cow’ simply when we want to say ‘a cow is different from 
a horse’ or ‘different from a horse’ when we mean to say ‘a 
cow’. Thus the judgment ‘The cow is black’ will be the 
Same as ‘difference from a horse is black’, which is obviously 
absurd. Moreover, if diference between two things be the 
Same as the things that differ, and if further such difference 
be one single difference between the two things and not two 
differences, then as one and the same difference is non- 
different from, or identical with, the things that differ, the 
things themselves, as identical with one and the same differ- 
ence, should be identical with one another. Hence, if A 
and B differ and their difference is non-different from, or 
identical with, A and B, then in so far as this difference is 
the same as A itself, itis A and also in so far as it is the same 
as B itself, itis B. Thus A and B being identical with the 
Same thing are identical with each other. It follows, there- 
fore, that difference, though an experienced fact, admits of 
no intelligible explanation and must therefore be regarded 
as an indescribable appearance. This disposes of the 
Ramanujists view that ‘knower’, ‘knowing’ and ‘known’ 
being given in experience as different, their respective differ- 
ences must be regarded as intelligible and ultimately real, 

The following conclusions follow from the preceding 
discussion of the Rāmānujıst position :— 

1. Thata temporal cognition is significant as temporal 
only in the light of an Eternal Intelligence which comprises 
both itself and all that lies outside it ; 

2. That this Eternal Consciousness which is a necessary 
presupposition of all objects in time is not itself an object 
among other objects ; 
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3. That though not an object either to itself or anything 
Other than itself, it yet always is self-certified in the sense that 
‘so far as it is concerned ‘being’ and ‘being Known’ are the 
same thing; 

4. That just because it never remains unknown and is 
yet not known as an object distinct from other objects, it 
is indivisible and undifferenced (akhanda). 

The third point noted above requires further elucidation. 
That consciousness certifies itself is shown by the fact that 
while a non-intelligent object such as a jar may be without 
being known, it is otherwise with consciousness which never 
is without also being known as such. But while conscious- 
ness is thus self-consciousness in the sense of being conscious- 
ness of consciousness it never is consciousness of conscious- 
ness asan object. The Nyaya view, therefore, thata prim- 
ary cognition is itself the object of a secondary retrospective 
‘act numerically distinct from it must be rejected as untenable. 
If a primary cognition be certified by a secondary retrospec- 
tion, the latter will have to be ‘itself certified by a tertiary 
cognition and that again by another and so on without end, 
unless we concede that a cognition which is itself uncertified 
can certify a cognition numerically distinct from it. For 
Similar reasons the Bhatta view that cognition is cognised as 
an object, not immediately, but only mediately by inference 
from the mark of knownness it generates in the object cognised 
must also be rejected. For if the Knownness in the cognised 
object is the mark from which we infer the cognition as the 
act that has generated the knownness, then this knowaness 
must itself be a known Knownness and so must itself have 
another knownness qualifying it and the latter again another 
and so on endlessly before it can be used as a mark in the 
inference of cognition as an object. Nor is the Prabhakara 
view that in every cognitive act we cognise ‘knower’, ‘knowing’ 
and the ‘object known’, each in its own distinctive form 
(which is also the Rāmānujist view) more reasonable than 14e 
Nyaya or the Bhatta conceptions, for the Prabhakaras fail to 
see that a temporal cognition cannot know itself as temporal 
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except in the light of an eternal consciousness that both 
Encludes and goes beyond it. 

From the reasons set forth above itis clear that an une’ 
differenced, unobjective, eternal consciousness is the necessary 
presupposition of all empirical objects in time and that 
whatever significance empirical objects possess is derived 
from the self-certifying consciousness in the light of which 
they appear. Pure, Undifferenced Consciousness as certifying 
both itself and objects of experience is thus the Ultimate 
Truth and Reality that makes objects of experience appear 
real and true. Since difference, as we have seen, is an in- 
explicable appearance, Consciousness as the Ultimate Self- 
luminous Truth and Reality must be devoid of differences of 
all kinds, internal and external. Thus Consciousness has no 
vijatiya bheda, i.e. no vijatiya or heterogeneous other of 
itself such as a Prakrti, e.g., as a real principle of nature 
different from Puruga, the subject, as Sankhya philosophers 
Say. Nor bas Consciousness a sajatiya other of itself, i.c., 
a homogeneous other such as a plurality of experience- 
moments (vijnana Ksanas), as Vijhanavadi Buddhists say. 
Nor is there any room for any svagata bheda or internal diff- 
erences within Consciousness as the Ultimate Reality as 
Ramanujists, Vallabhites and followers of Nimbarka hold. 
The Ultimate Reality as Consciousness being thus undiffer- 
enced, self-certifying, pure and eternal, the question arises, 
why should there be a world of difference appearing in time 
in a non-temporal undifferenced absolute reality? It is 
obvious that as no objective world can appear except as 
revealed by Consciousness and as Consciousness is never itself 
an object among other objects, the world of practice can be 
explained only on the supposition of some sort of false identi- 
fication of Consciousness as the unobjective reality with a 
principle of objectivity other than Consciousness. It is; 
in other words, only on the hypothesis of a reciprocal 
superimposition of Consciousness on something other than 
Consciousness and of this latter on Consciousness that ex- 
perience as consisting of the world of mind and nature can 
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Đe satisfactorily explained. [ The idea of false identification 
of self and not-self may be illustrated as follows. If the self 
is immortal as it is taken to be and if of the soul it cannot 
be said that it returns to dust when the body dies and turns 
to dust, then the soul cannot be the same as the body. And 
yet statements such as ‘I am dark’, ‘I am fair’, ‘I am well’, 
‘I am ill’, falsely identify the soul with the body and ascribe 
the dark or fair complexion of the latter or its health or ill- 
health to the soul. Similarly one identifies one’s clothes, 
one’s dwelling-place, one’s property etc., with one’s self as 
when any damage of the latter is felt as an injury to oneself, 
Also one’s family, community, nation, etc., appear as part and 
parcel of oneself so that the good or the opposite of the 
former is regarded as one’s own good or the reverse. All 
this is explained as a consequence of adhyasa or super- 
imposition of self on not-self by the Advaitin. ] 


Nor does the hypothesis of a principle other than Con- 
sciousness as the cause of the appearance of the world con- 
fradict the Advaita view-point that pure, self-certifying 
Consciousness is the only Ultimate Reality and Truth. A 
principle whichis the other of Consciousness as Reality is 
also other than reality and not a second reality over against 
Consciousness as the Ultimate Reality. As the other of 
reality, however, it cannot be regarded as an absolute nought 
or nothing, for it causes the appearance of a world of objects. 
it is therefore sadasadvilaksana, other than reality as well 
as unreality, a principle, in other words, which, as the other 
of the Self-luminous Intelligence, must be Non-intelligence, 
Nescience or Ajñāna though not Ajñāna in a purely negative 
sense as mere absence of Intelligence, but rather a positive 
Wescience—a bhāvarūpa ajhana—that projects the appear- 
ance of a world of mind and thingson a Reality that is 
nothing but undifferenced Consciousness. Only as we invest 
this principle of Nescience both with an Aavarana Sakti OF 
power of obscuration of the true nature of Reality and also 
a viksepa Sakti or power of projecting the appearance of 
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objects, can we explain the appearance of difference in the 
undifferenced reality of Pure Consciousness. 

Ajiana asa positive Nescience is thus the cause of the 
world of objects—not however Ajfana as such but Ajñāna 
as superimposed on Cit or Consciousness which is the ulti- 
mate Truth and Reality. Cit or Consciousness, however, is 
not superimposed on Ajñāna in the same sense as Ajnhana is 
superimposed on Cit. Cit being Reality itself and Ajnana 
the other of Reality the superimposition of Cit on Ajñāna 
is a relation to what is mithya or false and therefore a rela- 
tion that does not affect Cit. Hence while Ajhana super- 
imposed on Cit becomes transformed into a world of objects, 
Cit itself as adhisthina of Ajñāna is not really transformed 
into a world. Thus it follows that while the world 1s a 
parinama of Ajñāna in the sense of being a material or 
substantial modification of it, in regard to Cit as the Ultimate 
Reality or Brahman it is only a vivarta or apparent modifica- 
tion that does not affect Brahman’s intrinsic nature. 

In the ‘Siddbantalega’ the distinction between a vivarta 
or apparent modification and parinama or substantial modi- 
fication is explained from three points of view :— 

l. According to one view, a vivarta or unsubstantial 
modification is distinguished from a parinama or material 
modification as follows. A material modification is a 
changed condition of the material cause and possesses the 
Same grade of reality as its material cause. An apparent 
modification, however, entails no change of its material cause 
and possesses an inferior grade of reality comparatively to 
its Material cause. Thus the jar which is made out of the 
lump of clay is a substantial modification of the lump of 
clay and has the same grade of reality (i. e., the same empirical 
reality) as the lump of clay. But the snake that is falsely 
perceived in the rope is an unsubstantial or apparent modi- 
fication of the rope—the smnake-appearance does not alter 
the substance of the rope into a snake. Moreover the snake 
that appears in the locus of the rope is an apparent snake, 
i.c., its reality is apparent reality and lasts as long as the 
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illusion lasts. But the rope is not an apparent rope, i.e., it 
has empirical and not merely apparent reality, and lasts 


7 beyond the experience of a subject perceiving it. In this 


sense, the objective world, according to Advaita, is a parinama 
or substantial modification of Nescience and a vivarta or 
apparent modification of Brahman, In other words, the world 
is a Changed condition of Nescience and possesses the same 
grade of reality as Nescience does. But it is not a changed 
condition of Brahman nor does it possess the same grade of 
reality as Brahman. As the illusory snake does not change 
the rope into a snake, so also the world-appearance does not 
change Brahman into the world, and further asthe snake is 
no real snake compared tothe empirical reality of the rope, 
so is the world no real world compared to the absolute 
reality of Brahman. 

2. According to asecond view a material modification 
is a changed condition that possesses the same nature as its 
material cause, while an apparent modification is one that 
possesses a nature different from that of its material cause. 
In this second view tbe three kinds of being or satta, viz.» 
apparent (pratibhasika), empirical (vyavaharika) and ultimate 
(paramarthika) are done away with and we have instead a 
distinction of nature between reality and other than reality. 
Thus, according to this definition, the world is an apparent 
modification of Brahman inthe sense thatit is an unreal 
appearance of which Brahman isthe real substrate in the 
same sense asthe snake is an unreal appearance super- 
imposed on Brahman as limited by the form of the empiri- 
cally real rope, In other words, according to this view, both 
vyavaharika or empirical reality and pratibbasika or apparent 
reality are on a par as being false appearances of the absolute 
or paramarthika reality. 

3. According toa third view, a substantial modification 
is one that is identical with its material cause, while an 
apparent modification is one which, though not identical 
with its material cause, is yet one that does not admit of 
being defined as anything else than its material cause. Thus 
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the jar as a substantial modification of the lump of clay is 
identical with the lump of clay of which it is made, but the 
snake, as an apparent modification of the rope, is not identical 
with the rope and is yet not definable as anything else than 
the rope. 

In the first definition, an apparent modification is defined 
in terms of the kind of being it possesses. In other words, 
it is defined as an object possessing being or existence, though 
an inferior kind of existence comparatively to the being or 
existence of its material cause, In the second definition, 
the conception of being is done away with and the apparent 
is defined as an object lacking reality, i.e., as an unreal 
objectivity or objective unreality. In the third definition, 
the conception of objectivity is also done away with and the 
apparent is defined as indescribable either as Brahman 
(subjectivity) or as other than Brahman. According to 
the third definition, therefore, the world is an apparent 
modification of Brahman in the sense that, though not 
Brahman itself, it is yet not definable as anything else than 
Brahman, This highest point of view thus discards all 
duality and reduces the world-appearance to an ultimate 
inexplicability that neither is, nor is not, Reality in the strict 
sense. 

Brahman is thus the unchanging reality in which 
Nescience causes the appearance of a changing world. In 
other words, Brahman is the fixed stage, as it were, on which 
the world-drama is enacted, or is like the permanent canvas 
in a cinema show on which Nescience projects the shifting 
scenes Of world-history. And yet Brahman is much more 
than the fixed stage on the canvas for it is the light of 
Brahman as Consciousness or Intelligence that makes all 
changes significant and real. Hence in so far as the world 
derives both its significance or truth and its reality from 
Brahman as self-certifying Intelligence, Brahman is the 
ultimate ground of the world. But since the world is a world 
of change, difference and of objective contents while Brahman 
is unchanging, undifferenced and unobjective, it is not 
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Brahman as such but Brahman superimposed on Nescience 
| that is the cause of world-appearance. In this aspect, i.e. as 
related to Nescience and as the cause of the world, Brahman 
is called Saguna Brahman or Isévara as the creator, main- 
trainer and destroyer of the world. It follows that Brahman 
as ISvara must be all-knowing as well as omnipotent as with- 
out the knowledge of all that is and without the power of 
creating all things, both ordinary and other than ordinary, 
Igvara cannot be the creator of the world. It also follows 
that, as creator, [vara must also be immanent in all His 
creations as it is the sattaé or reality of Brahman that invests 
creation with reality. Thus while the reality of His creations 
is derived from the sat or reality-aspect of Brahman as 
Isvara, the intelligibility or meaning of His creations is 
derived from His aspect as Cit or Self-luminous Intelligence. 
Moreover; since Brahman as eternally accomplished reality 
is also of the nature of fulfilment, joy or Aananda, the values 
of things (i.e., their attraction or agreeableness) are a reflex 
of the Ananda or joy-aspect of Brahman. Brahman as 
Īśvara, in its triple aspect of Being, Intelligence and Joy, 
is thus both the material and the efficient cause of the 
world. The Nyāya view that Iévara is only the efficient 
cause of the world, a mere world-architect and not its 
material cause, must therefore be rejected. Atoms cannot 
be the material cause of the world for the simple reason 
that whatever meaning and reality atmos possess are deriva- 
tives of the intelligence and reality of Brahman. Nor is the 
Yoga view of Isvara as only the highest among individual 
purugas a more satisfactory conception. A highest so con- 
ceived need not necessarily be the creator of the world and 
so the Isvara of Yoga will not explain the appearance of a 
world of objects. Further, a highest may be quite as much 
the highest in goodness as the highest in wickedness, and so 
the Yoga argument will cut both ways proving not merely 
a benevolent Lord but also a wicked Devil who excels in 
mischief and evil-doing. 

Since the Jiva is unlike ISvara as being neither all- 
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knowing nor omnipotent, nor as being the immanent reality 
in all things and beings, it follows that the Nescience which 
makes Brahman appear as world-creator or I$vara is a more 
inclusive Nesctence than that which causes Brahman to 
appear as individual finite beings of limited intelligence and 
power. In its pervasive collective aspect in which Nescience 
causes the appearance of a world in Brahman, itis called 
Maya, while in its distributive, individual aspect in which 
it causes Brahman to appear as finite beings, it is called 
Avidya. Thus while Brahman in relation to Maya is I$vara 
or the world-creator, possessing omnipotence, omniscience, 
etc., Brahman in relation to Avidya, in its mode of antah- 
karana, is an empirical self or Jiva of limited knowledge and 
power. Both Maya and Avidy& are forms of Ajfiana or 
Nescience, but while Maya is the cosmic Nescience that 
causes a world to appear in the undifferenced reality of 
Brahman, Avidya is Nescience particularised as it were that 
causes Brahman to appear as a finite being limited by the 
created world. 


Just as the Jiva is Intelligence appearing in the form 
of the antahkarana or internal organ so is the knowledge of 
the Jiva a vrtti or function of the antahkarana. It is jñāna as 
an antahkaranavrtti that distinguishes the Jiva’s knowledge 
as a temporal mental event from Brahman which is non- 
temporal Intelligence. While the latter is knowledge in its 
SVarUpa or intrinsic nature and is timeless, the knowledge 
of the Jiva, as a vrttijiana, is a mental event in time that 
reveals objects. In other words, the knowledge of the Jiva 
is the timeless Intelligence appearing through a temporal 
antahkaranavriti, a mental mode in time. The role of 
vritijiana in the experience of the finite individual will be 
clear if we consider its function in relation to the states of 
waking experience, dream and dreamless sleep. That cons- 
ciousness does not lapse altogether even in sleep is proved 
by the recollection one has on waking that one had a sound 
sleep. Such recollection in the form ‘I slept soundly, I knew 
nothing’ would not be possible if there were no awareness 
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- during the sleep. And yet, unlike waking experience and 


dream, it was not awareness of any object. This means that 
in sound sleep there was neither any antahkaranavrtti nor 
any distinct object revealed by it. Hence the experience in 
sound sleep was an avidyavriti that revealed ajnana as such, 
not modified yet into any objective mode, 1.¢., ajfana as 
a potentiality of objective forms as distinguished from actual 
full-formed objects. In other words, while in dream and 
waking, knowing is an antahkaranavrtti revealing objects, in 
sound sleep knowing is an avidyavriti revealing bare ajfiina 
as the potentiality of objective forms. 

Since ISvara as creator of the world is Brahman itself 
appearing through Māyā or Nescience and Jiva is Brahman 
appearing through the limit of antahkarana which is also 
Nescience in its non-pervasive, individual aspect, and since 
further the Jiva’s experience is only antahkaranavritti revea- 
ling objects, it follows that the Jiva is intrinsically Brah- 
man itself and that what we call Jiva’s participation in 
the world is only a false appearance in Brahman, Hence the 
Jiva’s bondage, i.e, its participation in samsara or the 
empirical life and its vicissitudes, is illusory and unreal, 
its intrinsic unity with Brahmen being the reality and its 
Separation from it an unreal appearance. Hence the Jiva’s 
freedom as identity with Brahman is eternally real—an 
accomplished truth which, under the influence of Nescience, 
appears as something to be accomplished or achieved. 
Liberation, therefore, as escape from the ills of the empirical 
life, is only the cancelling of what is false, the negating of 
what never is, just as freedom is only self-finding or 
rediscovering, and no doing or achieving in the strict sense, 
In other words, liberation is intuition rather than action, 
knowing rather than doing. Hence in a scheme of spiritual 
discipline, works (karma) as a process of achieving has no 
place, the really essential element in it being jhana, intuition 
or realisation of one’s identity with Brahman which alone 
can undo the illusion of separation. It any preparation is 


sequired for such intuition, it is the discrimination between 
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the eternal and the non-eternal, between the empirical and 


the transcendental, etc., such as is embodied in the sadhana 
catustaya, and also learning the real truth (Sravana), inter- 
preting its real meaning by the logical reason (manana) and 
meditating on the conclusion arrived at (nididhydsana). 


METAPHYSICS OF FALSE APPEARANCE—I 


When we perceive a rope as a snake, or a mother-of-pearl 
as a piece of silver, we say we have perceived wrongly and 
we reject our Cognition as a false apprehension. The question 
therefore arises, what is it that constitutes the falsity of the 
false apprehension? Js the epithet ‘false’ to be attributed to 
the appreliension itself, or to the content apprehended, or 
to both the apprehending and the apprehended? The pre- 
sent essay will deal with the principal Indian views of the 
question, and the enquiry will be confined to an exposition 
of the different views without any critical estimate which is 
reserved for a second essay to follow. 

Since the false apprehending takes its character as false 
from the nature of the content apprehended, and since 
further the correction which follows is a rejection of the 
content and is never a denial of the psychic facthood of the 
apprehension, the nature of the false appearance relates 
primarily to the objective content rather than the snbjective 
apprehending. Hence controversies in Indian philosophy, 
called the khyativadas, centre round the nature of the false 
content, 1. €., the status of the content which appears false 
rather than of the subjective fact of the apprehension itself. 

There are six principal theories about the nature of the 
false appearance called respectively Asatkhyalivada, Atma- 
khyativada, Akhyativada, Anyathakhyativada, Anirvacaniya- 
khyativada and Satkhyātivāda. We shall consider these 
theories serially, explaining each view as clearly as possible 
and reserving a critical estimate of each for a second essay. 

The Asatkhyati view is professed by Sinyavadi Buddhists 
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or nihilists who maintain the voidness or absolute nothing- 
ness of all experiences and their contents. Error, according 
to the nihilistic Buddhists, is the cognition of the asat, of 
the absolute nought. When the rope is cognised as a snake, 
the snake which is falsely cognised is asat (non-existent), an 
absolute nought. We must distinguish between an absolute 
asat and a relative asat, between absolute non-existence 
and relative non-existence. An absolute nought nowhere 
exists : it is without attachment to reality anywhere. A 
relative negation is only partially excluded from reality : it 
is nOn-existent in one place but exists in some other place. 

A jar may be non-existent relatively, i.e., it may be non- 
existent in one place, but may exist in another place; or it 
may be non-existent at one time but may exist at some other 
time. Butan absolute nought does not exist anywhere, or 
at any time, i. e., itis excluded from the whole of reality. 
A sky-flower is an absolute non-existent in this sense. So 
is a horned hare. A sky-flower exists nowhere and nowhen, 
and so does a horned hare. They are fictions of the 
imagination, absurd combinations suggested by the trickery 
of languuge—alika or imaginary, without any attachment to 
reality anywhere. Of such imaginary fictions (vikalpas), we 
may distinguish two grades, viz., (1) the factually non- 
existent, and (2) the logical impossible. Thus the horned 
hare is an absolute nought of the first type : it nowhere 
exists as a fact, but we do not perceive anything absurd in 
its existing. We may even suppose that nature may bring 
forth a horned hare in course of evolution, though till now 
it has no attachment to reality. A barren mother however 
illustrates the absolute nought of the second type : it not 
only is not existent but cannot but be so, contradicting as it 
does the very conditions of its attachment to reality. Now 
when the cogniser is in error, he cognises, according to the 
Buddhist nihilist, an absolute nought in one or other of the 
above two senses, for what he cognises is a combination of 
incompatibles which is without its parallel in experience. 
For example, when the cogniser perceives the rope as a snake, 
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what he perceives is nota snake only, buta rope that has 
appropriated to itself the properties of a snake. In other \__ 
words, he perceives not a snake as such, but the rope-snake, 
a snake which is a rope as well—an evident absurdity. He 
thus perceives what nowhere exists: the snake may exist, but 
a rope-snake is nowhere found except in cognition of 
the false. 

There is another Buddhist view, the Atmakhyati view 
of the Vijianavadins, which rejects the nihilistic view of 
error as a contentless cognition that cognises nothing. The 
Vijianavadins as subjective idealists repudiate the concep- 
tion of cognition as the cognition of nothing. Such cognition, 
being cognition of nothing, must also be itself nothing. Ano 
error, they contend, which is itself indistinguishable from 
nothingness, must itself be nothing, i. e€., must be not even 
error. Hence they accuse nihilists of denying the self- 
evident cognitive Yfact. Error is not the cognition of an 
absolute nought : it does not apprehend a non-existent blank. 
It cognises the cognitive fact itself, i.e., it Cognises the psy- 
chic fact as a transcognitive object. Error thus arises from 
cognising the mental as an extramental real. Blue 1s the 
cognition of the blue, but the erring mind Cognises it as the 
extramental blue. The psychic fact is thus mistaken for 
a transcendent meaning. What is cognised is only the 
subjective image, but this is wrongly taken to be the cogni- 
tion of an external object. The Atmakhyati, i.e., the self- 
cognition of the psychic fact, is imagined to be the cognition 
of an objective trans-psychic reality, Hence error is not 
asatkhyati, the cognition of a sheer nought, but is the 
cognition of the subjective state as an objective fact. 

'The Prabhakara Mimamsakas who advocate the view 
known as Akhyati repudiate both the Asatkhyati and the 
Atmakhyati views of the Buddhists. They contend that 
error always involves a given element, the error arising, 
according to them, from a confusion of what is so 
given with the memory-image it calls forth. Hence error 
-Involyes both representation and presentation—something 
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given or presented and some representation or image which 
the presentation calls forth. The error consists in the failure 
to distinguish between the perceived fact and the memory- 
image, in the non-distinguishine (akhyati) between“ the 
presentation andthe representation. In the stock example 
of the rope-snake illusion, there is a given tement, viz., the 
presentation of the ‘rope’ as a generic ‘this’, The cenerically 
given rope calls forth the image of the snake. The illusion 
consists in the non-distinction of the presented ‘this’ and the 
represented ‘snake’. The non-distinction entails confusion 
and leads to the false judgment, ‘this is a snake’. The two 
facts, the percept and the image, are thus confused as one 
and certain false expectations are aroused as a consequence 
which practical experience negatives. The error is thus a 
negative non-distinguishing of the two experiences, the 
failure to realise their distinction and numerical duality. 
Hence error is no positive experience: “it is only negative 
non-distinctiom Correction is the negation of this non- 
distinction: itis the assertion of the distinction through the 
cancellation of the confused non-distinction. Asa matter of 
fact, there is no positive falsity in error anywhere. The 
cognition of the rope in its general outline as.a ‘this’ is a fact, 
and is not sublated. The recollection of the ‘snake’ is also 
a fact, and correction does not deny its facthood. The 
objects of these experiences are also facts, and are not 
cancelled. The rope is not cancelled asa fact, nor is the 
reality of the elsewhere and elsewhen snake which is recalled 
negatived. What is rejected is the non-distinction, the 
negative non-distinguishing between the perceiving and the 
remembering, or between the perceived and the remembered 
facts. 


The Prabhakaras thus insist on a given or objective 
starting-point of all false cognitions and in this respect go 


beyond the subjectivism of the Atmakhyativadins who. 


reduce the false cognition to a mere subjective fact illegi- 
timately objectified. They however refuse to recognise any 
positive element in error, error being, according to them, 
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only negative non-distinguishing between the presented 
object and the represented image. 

The Naiyayikas who profess the Anyathakhyati view here 
join issue with the Prabhakaras. The Naiyayikas urge, as 
against the Prabhakaras, the intrinsic positivity of error as 
distinct from negative non-distinguishing or akhyati. Every 
error, the Naiyayikas point out, isa single complex expe- 
rience, not two psychoses falsely confused and merely non- 
distinguished as Prabhakaras say. In the ‘snake-rope’ illusion 
we are not aware of two experiences but of a single complex 
experience of a perceived ‘this’ appearing to be a ‘snake’. 
Nor does correction cancel a negative non-distinction of two 
confused experiences. It rejects the single, composite expe- 
rience in its entirety, the ‘this snake’ that was falsely perceived 
through the influence of the defects (of sense, media, etc.). 
The illusion is thus a unitary composite presentation of a this 
‘snake,’ the ‘this’ being presented through the natural 
(laukika) contact of the visual sense and the object lying 
before it, and the ‘snake’ being also presented through the 
non-natural (alaukika) contact of the visual sense with the 
elsewhere-elsewhen perceived ‘snake’. The resulting experi- 
ence is thus a mispresentation of the snake-form in the locus 
of the presented ‘this’: a mispresentation of the ‘this’ exter- 
nally presented in the form or character of the ‘snake’ 
extraordinarily presented. It is an error as being a 
unitary presentative experience of a presented ‘this’ in the 
form of an extraordinarily perceived ‘snake’ with which 
it is objectively unconnected. The snake is perceived as a 
real snake, and the snake-character or feature perceived 
in itinheres in an elsewhere snake, i.e., not inthe locus 
of the ‘this’ which is presented to the eye by natural contact 
but in the ‘snake’ that exists elsewhere (e.g., in the jungle). 
The mistake or error thus consists in a complicated percep- 
tion of the extraordinarily seen snmake-character of the 
jungle-snake as inhering in the ‘this’ that is seen by the 
external sense, viz, the eye, by natural contact of sense and 


object. : 
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The Nyaya Anyathakhyati view thus differs from the 
Akhyāti view in the following respects: ` 


(1) According to the Akhyāti view, an error is equivalent 
to two cognitions, while according to Nyāya, an error is a 
single composite experience. 


(2) According to the Akhy&ti view, the two cognitions 
involved in error are different in nature. One is a presenta- 
tion, while the other is a representation with its memory- 
character lapsed or suppressed. According to Nyāya, how- 
ever, these two are only predisposing conditions of the 
resulting cognition which is a single, composite, presentative 
cognition. Further these predisposing factors are themselves 
both presentative, one of these being the laukika or natural 
presentation of the ‘this’ through the ordinary, natural con- 
tact of the eye and the ‘rope’ that lies before it, and the 
other being the alaukika, non-natural, complicated presenta- 
ñon or vision of the snake through a non-natural contact of 
the eye with the elsewhere and elsewhen perceived ‘snake’. 


(3) Lastly, according to Akhyati, error is no positive 
experience but is only negative non-distinguishing between 
two cognitions which are not in themselves false. According 
to Nyāya, however, erroris a positive experience being a 
positive false unification of two experiences, one of which is 
an extraordinary perception of a past and distant object and 
the other an ordinary perception of a present and proximate 


object. 


Hence error according to the Naiyayikas involves a posi- 
tive, false element, the fafse element in error consisting 
ina false relation between the otherwise real presentative 
contents themselves which are wrongly related. 


We shall now consider the Sankara-Vedanta view of 
Anirvacaniyakhyati which repudiates the Nyāya Anyatha- 
khyati view though admitting the positivity of error. Error, 


according to Sankarites, involves more than the experience 


of a false relation: it is the experience of a unitary false 
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content, not the experience ofa false relation between real. 


contents. The Naiydyika’s mistake consists, according to the 
Sankarite, in making error consist in the apprehension of 
a false relation only. But the relation is one with the relata 
it relates: the ‘this snake’ is an indivisible unity of ‘this’ 
and ‘snake’, a unitary whole which the Natyayika falsely 
splits into a ‘this,’ a ‘snake-character’ and ‘a relation between 
the two.’ We are not actually aware of any such plurality 
in the illusory cognition itself. Nor does the deliverance of 
the correcting experience point to any rejection of a false 
relation only. When we correct the illusion we reject the 
entire content, the ‘this snake’ in its indivisible unity, as 
a falsely perceived content. In other words, just as the 
illusion is the experience of a ‘here and now’ snake and not 
of ‘an elsewhere, jungle’ snake, so is the correction which 
follows on the discovery of the truth a rejection of the ‘here 
and now’ snake falsely perceived and not of a false connection 
only betwcen a ‘jungle’ snake and the ‘here and now’ rope 
perceived as a ‘this?’ And the Sankarites thus conclude that 
every error involves an unreal positivity or positive unreality. 
It is neither the cognition of a sheer nought as Asatkhyatlva- 
dins say, nor a cognition of an elsewhere reality as Naiyayikas 
say. It is a posilive experience and therefore is the experience 
of a positive content, A ‘sheer nought’, the absolute asat can- 
not be the content of a positive experience, while every error 
is a positive experience. But it is also not the experience of 
an elsewhere reality, for an elsewhere reality has attachment 
to reality, while the erroneous content is excluded from 
reality altogether as the deliverance of correction shows. 
When I correct the error I reject the snake absolutely and 
unconditionally. I say that the rope that I perceived to be 
a snake, never was, never is and never will be the ‘this snake’ 
I took it to be, that, in other words, it was not even a ‘this 
snake’ when I perceived it as such. Correction is thus a 
traikalika nisedha, a rejection for all the three periods of 
time, It amounts, in other words, to an absolute denial or 
negation, i,¢,, the absolute exclusion of the perceived content 
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from reality. Correction thus brings out the real character 
of the illusory experience: it shows forth the illusion as the 
cognition of an unreal object, of an objective unreality. The 
cognition would be no cognition without an object cognised 
(for surely the cognition does not cognise itself), And yet 
the cognition is further revealed (in the correction) as the 
cognition of an object without a location in reality anywhere. 
The illusory cognition is thus the experience of a logical 
indefinable, i.e.. of an objective or positive content which 
yet has no attachment to reality. Verily we may say that its 
esse is, and also is not, its percipi: as object of cognition it is 
other than the cognition which cognises it as object, and yet 
as cancelled and rejected it is revealed as lacking in any 
substantiality other than that of the cognition which reveals 
it, Here then we have something which is indescribable, 
which is positive and yet unreal, and which is neither 
the subjective experience itself nor definable as anything 
different from it. 

We shall now conclude with an analysis of the Rama- 
nujist Satkhyati view which rejects the Anirvacaniyakhyati 
of tne Sankarites and regards error as consisting in the appre- 
hension of a partial truth as the whole truth. According to 
the Satkhyativadins, error is neither the apprehension of 
sheer nothingness nor of any indescribable object: it is 
simply the cognition of a partial feature as the only and the 
exclusive feature of an object. Thus when the rope is 
cognised as a snake, or a mother-of-pearl is taken to bea 
piece of silver, the cogniser perceives a real snake-feature in 
the rope lying before him or a real silver-character in the 
mother-of-pearl that shines before his eyes. He thus does 
not perceive nothing, nor does he perceive any elsewhere 
snake-character or silver-character, nor again any indescrib- 
able snake or indescribable silver. On the contrary, he 
perceives a real ‘here and now’ snake-character, or a real 
‘here and now’ silver-feature, in the object lying before him 
‘here and now’. His mistake consists not in perceiving 
anything false or unreal, but in considering the snake or ` 
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silver-character to be the only characteristic of the object 
lying before him and ignoring its other and more important 
aspects. This is why the cognition does not work in life and 
why the cogniser acting on the suggestion of such imperfect 
knowledge comes to grief in the practical affairs of life. 


Comparing the above six views we note that while the 
Asatkhyativadin makes error consist in the cognition of an 
absolute non-existent and the Naiyayika makes it consist in 
that of the relatively non-existent, the Sankara-Vcdanotin 
makes it consist in the experience of a logical indefinable 
which is neither existent nor non-existent. Further we find 
that according to Akhyati and Satkhyati views, error is no 
real experience in the strict sense: according to Akhyativadins, 
error is only negative non-distinguishing of two positive and 
real experiences, while according to Satkhyativadins, the 
so-called error cognises a real fact in the object and thus 
cognises no falsity in the strict sense. Besides, according to 
the four views, Asat- Atma-, Anyatha-, and Anifvacantya- 
khyati error always involves a false content which is rejected. 
It may also be noted that both Satkhyativadins and Anirva- 
caniyavadins make error consist in the cognition of a 
transcendent object. In other words, according to both, the 
‘snake’ is other than the cognition of the ‘snake’. But, 
according to Anirvacaniyavadins, the transcendent object has 
apparent reality: it lasts as long as the subjective cognition 
Jasts and is generated along with the latter as its object of 
reference. According to Satkhyativadins, however, the trans- 
cendent object bas empirical reality; the snake-feature is 
generated in the rope along with the production of the rope 
and it continues even when the primary presentation merges 
into a fuller perception of the truth. In other words, the 
snake character does not disappear when the perceiver 
cognises the rope in its character as a rope. | 


_—_———— mm 
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METAPHYSICS OF FALSE APPEARANCE—II 
( A Critical Study ) 


In the previous essay we have considered six different 
Indian Theories of False Appearance called Asatkhyativada, 
Atmakhyativada, Akhyativada, Anyathakhyativada, Satkhya- 
tivada, and Anirvacaniyakhyiaitivada. Our treatment of these 
theories has so far been descriptive and explanatory. We 
propose in the present essay to discuss the first five theories 
critically from the standpoint of Anirvacaniyakhyati which 
is the Sankarite view of the nature of a false appearance. 
We may say at the outset that we consider the Sankarite 
view to be the least unsatisfactory of the six different theories 
and that no account of false appearance can avoid the 
concept of the indescribable as the essence of a rejected 
content. 


We have seen that the Asatkhyativadin equates the false 
content to the simply unreal or asat. The false is what is 
not, what never, nowhere is. Asthe simply unreal, it is an 
absolute nought. A snake is or may be, but a snake which 
also is a rope is purely imaginary, an absurdity like a barren 
mother. It is thus not a fact at all, neither a subjective nor 
an objective fact, neither positive nor negative. The snake 
and its negation are facts, but the rope-snake is not even 
a negative fact. To err is to cognise this no-fact, to cognise 
what is not. Error is thus a cognition without content—a 
cognition that cognises nothing, 

The obvious objection to this view is that it does not 
agree with the deliverance of experience. The false appears 
and as such is a content of experience. But an absolute 
nought cannot be an experienced content. To say that 
language effects the miracle of a contentless experience is to 
deceive oneself with mere words. The absurd* may be 
suggested by the trickery of language, but a suggestion to 
think is not a completed thought. The false appears and 
appears aS a completed content. How can an absolute 
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nought be a full-fledged content with a definite suggestion 
to the will ? The snake is not a nebulous appearance, an 
appearance in the .making. It is complete in itself and 
Suggests a course of action. How can a complete content be 
yet something nothing ? Further, the false content has 
causal efficiency. It produces effecis on the cogniser, But 
a sheer nought cannot produce effects. Nor does correction 
lend support to the theory that the false is an absolute 
nought. A sheer nought can neither be affirmed nor denied, 
neither accepted nor rejected or negatived. But the false 
is false in so far as corrected, i.e., negatived and rejected. 
But a mere nothing cannot be rejected. Rejection is rejec- 
tion of a positive content. To reject a nothing is like striking 
the empty air with a sword. 

But how, it may be asked, may a rejected appearance be 
anything else than a mere nothing? Rejection is rejection 
for alltime. When the snake is rejected, it is rejected for all 
time. Wedo not say that the rope was a snake, but now is 
no snake. We say on the contrary it never was and never 
can be a snake, that it was no snake even when it appeared 
as onë. Therefore even when appearing, the rejected appear- 
ance is not. The appearance is the appearance of what is 
not. If the appearance proved any existent content, its rejec- 
tion would not be unqualified and absolute. The content can 
not both be and be negated when appearing. 

+ The Sankarites in reply point out that the objection 
rests On a confusion between positivity and reality, The 
appearance has positivity, but it lacks reality. The snake 
is a content of experience, it fills experience, but it is a 
content without reality, an unattached or floating appearance 
and as such indescribable. The unreality of the snake- 
appearance does not prove its absolute emptiness, its sheer 
nothingness. This is the puzzle of false appearance. It is 
a positivity Without reality, an unreal objectivity, an un- 
attached content. Without the concept of the indescribable, 
of unattached positivity, of a bhāvarūpamithyā false appear- 
ance is quite unintelligible. The Asatkbyativadin’s mistake 
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arises from his confounding the rejected appearance with the 
absolutely empty, with an absolute nought. 


The Atmakhyati view, the Sankarite points out, is also 
equally unsatisfactory, even though free from the defects of 
the Asatkhyati view. The Atmakhyalivadin does not deny 
the content character of the false appearance, he merely 
rejects ils objectivity, its extramentality. The false is not 
mere nothing. It is an experienced content, a cognitive 
fact. But it is a cognitive fact taken to be a transcogenitive 
object, a mental event mistaken for an extramental reality. 


The Sankarites point out that the AtmakhyA@tivadin 
makes the same mistake as the Asatkhyativadin, though 
in a different way. He is right in recognising the con- 
tent character of the false appearance, but he contradicts 
the evidence of consciousness in denying to it extramentality 
or trans-subjectivity. The false does not appear as a mental 
content nor does rejection prove its subjectivity or internality. 
A pleasure ora pain appears as a subjective state and it 
appears as nothing else. But the false snake does not appear 
as a subjective state and it does not appear as anything else 
than a trans-subjective object. In the absence of evidence | 
to the contrary, the false cannot be treated as a psychic fact. 
Asa matter of fact, the false snake appears as one with the 
external ‘this’, How can an internal state appear as the 
external ‘this snake’? The man who withdraws in fear avoids 
an external fact. He does not withdraw from a snake inside 
himself. Nor can it be said that rejection establishes the 
subjectivity of the false. Rejection cancels the snake as a false 
appearance. It does not positit as a subjective fact. The 
identity of the snake and the presented ‘this’ being negated, 
the false snake is simply detached from the presented locus. 
But it is not thereby attached to the subject as its internal 
State. In fact, if the snake were an internal state it would 
not be overthrown by the cognition of the external rope. 
When we perceive the rope specifically as a rope, the snake- 
appearance is cancelled. But the rope is an objective fact. 
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How can the perception of an objective fact negate a non- 
objective, subjective state? 

The Atmakhyativadin thus makes the same mistake as 
the Asatkhyativadin. He propounds a theory that contradicts 
the deliverance of experience. The false is not a sheer 
nought, nor is it a mere subjective fact. It presents itself as 
trans-subjective and therefore must be taken as such. To 
deny the objectivity of the false appearance is to impugn 
the evidence of actual experience. 

The Prabhakara-Mimamsaka theory of Akhyati is also 
unsatisfactory according to the Sankarites. There is no 
evidence in consciousness that the false appearance is 
negative noOn-distinction. The Prabhakaras are right in 
recognising a presentative basis of the false appearance, The 
snake is no mere subjective image objectifled and projected. 
It has a presented basis in the rope perceived generically as 
the ‘this’. But the mistake of the Prabhakaras consists in 
ignoring the unity of the false appearance. According to 
them, the false is really two experiences ‘non-distinguished 
and so confused as one unitary experience, We have not 
merely a presented ‘this’ but also a represented ‘snake’, but 
the two are not distinguished as two and the result is con- 
fusion, The error arises froma failure to distinguish, the 
failure to distinguish the perceiving from the remembering, 
the percept from the image. Hence error, according to the 
Prabhakaras, is no posilive experience, it is only negative non- 
distinguishing. There is no real falsity anywhere. The pre- 
sented ‘this’ is a fact and so also is the presentation. The 
represented ‘snake’ is also a fact and so also is the recollec- 
tion of it. The error is a name for their non-distinction and 
confusion. Thr confusion leads to chaos in life and so the 
experience is rejected as false. 

The Prabhakara view, the Sankarites point out, also runs 
counter to actual experience just as the two previous views. 
Actual experience does not show that the false appearance 
is mere negative non-distinguishing. Nor does experi- 
ence bear out the Prabhakara contention that we have 
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two experiences instead of one experience. If the false 
appearance were mercly negative, it would not induce a 
positive practical reaction such as withdrawing in fear. The 
merely negative cannot have a positive practical effect. Nor 
can the false appearance be anything else than a unitary 
specific content, A generic perceived ‘this’ could not produce 
a specific reaction like that of ‘starting back.’ If the specific 
reaction could be produced by a generic ‘this’, it could be 
produced by anything perceived asa mere ‘this’ such asa 
piece of wood or a stone. Nor can the specific reaction be 
explained by the recollection of the snake. The cogniser who 
Starts back does not withdraw from a past snake. What he 
withdraws from is a snake cognised ‘here and now’, a snake 
cognised as one with the presented ‘this’. The false appear- 
ance is thus not the ‘snake’ as such, nor the ‘this’ as such. 
It is the ‘this’ perceived asa ‘snake’. Itis the ‘this false 
snake’ that the cogniser withdraws from, not any elsewhere, 
elsewhen snake. The point to note is that the ‘snake’ is 
cognised in unity with the ‘this’ and sharing with the latter 
the reality of a perceived content. This could not be, if 
‘this’ were perceived and the ‘snake’ were merely remem- 
bered. Itis illegitimate to distinguish the ‘this’ and the 
‘snake’ as perceived and imagined when there is no actual 
evidence in experience to warrant such distinction. Nor 
can it be said that the ‘snake’ isa memory-image with its 
image character suppressed. A memory-image with its past 
reference suppressed is no longer a memory-image and in 
the absence of what constitutes its essence asa memory- 
image we have no rightto characterise it asa content of 
memory. Moreover non-distinction means absence of dis- 
tinction, and distinction means reciprocal negation or bheda. 
But reciprocal negation, according tothe Prabhakaras, is 
nothing else than the negated contents. Hence where the 
contents are present, their reciprocal negation or distinction 
also must be, and therefore there cannot be any absence of 
distinction in such circumstances. In the present case, since 
the distinct contents, viz., perception and recollection, are 
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present, their distinction must also be present by necessary 
implication. Hence the assumption of an absence of dis- 
tinction is precluded by the circumstances of the case. Again, 
according to the Prabhakaras, every cognition qua cognition 
illumines itself. Hence there is no experience which is 
unaware of itself. This being the case, both the presentation 
and the representation must be aware of themselves as presen- 
tation and representation respectively. How then can the 
representation fail to appear to itself as a representation and 
thus fail to be distinguished from the presentation? More- 
over, when the false appearance is cancelled, what is rejected 
or cancelled is a unitary positive content and not a mere 
negative non-distinction. Thus the experience of correction 
also proves a unitary positive object as the content of the 
corrected appearance. 

While the Prabhakaras make the mistake of disrupting 
the unity of “the false appearance and thus contradict the 
evidence of actual experience, the Naiyadyikas who advocate 
Anyathakhyati acknowledge both the unity and the positivity 
of the false content. The false appearance, according to the 
Nalyayikas, is a complex unity resulting jointly from per- 
ception and recollection. It is in fact a single presentative 
content consisting in the presented ‘this’ in the form of the 
elsewhere real snake, The falsity arises from a mispresen- 
tation, inthe cognition of the here and now ‘this’ in the 
form of an elsewhere real object. The presentation of the 
‘this’, in other words, effects by a process of complication as 
it were a perception of itin the form of an object which is 
remote and distant. 

The Sankarites point out that the Naiyayika is right 
in Stressing the unity and the positivity of the false appear- 
ance. But his analysis of it as a perceived ‘this’ in the form 
ofan elsewhere real thing is open to serious objections. 
The ‘snake’ that is perceived as the ‘this snake’ is not appre- 
hended as an elsewhere jungle snake magically translated 
before the cogniser. The actual testimony of consciousness 
does not bear out the Nyaya view of an elsewhere snake- 
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METAPHYSICS GF FALSE APPEARANCE—II 
form getting mysteriously attached to the ‘this’ appearing 
before the perceiver. We perceive the ‘this’ as a snake, i. e., 
as a particular fact possessing the specific character of a 
snake, and not as an individual fact appearing in the guise 
of another. The Nyaya contention, that we have here some 
sortof extraordinary perception of an elsewhere, remote 
character in the locus of the ‘this’ that is apprehended by 
the eye, is untenable for the following reasons. The 
Naiyayika holds that there is here in the first place an 
ordinary contact of the visual sense and the ‘this’ which 
produces an ordinary perception of the ‘this’. But with it 
is also produced a recollection of an elsewhere snake and 
the recollection serving as a connecting-link between the 
visual sense in ordinary contact with the ‘this’ and the snake- 
form of the elsewhere snake revived by memory brings 
about a complicated perception of the form of the elsewhere 
snake in the locus of the ‘this’, And thus is produced a 
complex qualified perception ‘This is a snake’, the ‘this’ being 
perceived by ordinary perception and the snake-character 
being extraordinarily perceived in the ‘this’ by an extra- 
ordinary contact through the recollection of the snake as the 
connecting-link. But the difficulty in the Nyaya view is 
that the facts adduced in support of it do not bear out the 
Nyaya theory, Inthe case of the fragrant sandalwood, the 
fragrance, the Naiyayika holds, is cognised by the eye through 
an extraordinary complicated perception through the con- 
tact of cognition or knowledge. The ordinary perception of 
the sandalwood by the eye through contact with the visual 
sense revives the past experience of its fragrance, and this 
experience serving as the connecting-link between the eye 
and the fragrance produces a visual perception of the 
fragrance. This, however, is very far from being the actual 


case. Actual report of consciousness shows, the Sankarite 
argues, that we are not aware of perceiving the fragrance. 
As a matter of fact we are conscious of perceiving the sandal- 
wood and we are aware of being reminded thereby of the 
fragrance. Thus the Nyaya view does not square with the 
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facts of experience. Moreover, the Nyaya theory, if accep- 
ted, will make inference psychologically impossible. Infer- 
ence is knowledge mediated by the cognition of an invariable 
relation between a mark observed in a particular subject and 
something else of which it is a mark. The resulting know- 
ledge is the cognition of this something else as the property 
of the particular subject in which the mark is observed. 
But if the perception of the mark were to produce a recollec- 
tion of what it is a mark of, then this latter will at once 
connect itself with the observed locus of the mark through 
an extraordinary contact of cognition or knowledge. Thus 
we shall have an extraordinary complicated perception of 
the thing to be inferred through the contact of knowledge, 
and the appearance of the perception will prevent inferential 
cognition of the thing. For example, in the inference of 
‘fire’ in ‘the mountain yonder’ from the observation of 
‘smoke rising from the mountain yonder’, the ‘smoke’ being 
perceived will produce the recollection of its invariable 
associate ‘fire’. But ‘fire as so cognised will at once connect 
itself with the ‘mountain’ as the observed locus of the mark 
through the cognitive contact of recollection so that we shall 
have a complicated perception of ‘fire’ in the ‘mountain 
yonder’ instead of an inference of it. The appearance of the 
perception will make the appearance of the inference 
impossible, for where the conditions of perception and infer- 
ence are both present, it is perception that arises and inference 
does not arise because of the appearance of the perception, 


It follows therefore that the presentation of the ‘snake’ 
is not due to any extraordinary contact of the eye with an 
elsewhere ‘snake’ through recollection or cognition as the 
connecting-link. The example of recognition cannot be 
given as a case in point. In recognition the perceived con- 
tent is a sense-given fact. The past reference which qualifies 
the given fact is a matter of memory and not of perception. 
Anuvyavasaya or introspection in the Nyāya sense also can- 
not be cited asa case of extraordinary perception through 
the contact of knowledge, It is only Naiyayikas who admit 
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introspection in the sense of anuvyavasaya. As this is not 
admitted by other schools pratyāsatti in the sense of an 
extraordinary contact of sense with a remote and distant fact 
cannot be proved by the doubtful example of anuvyavasaya. 
Further, cognition does not connect itself with a cognitum 
irrespective of its context. On tbe contrary its connection 
with the cognitum is subject to the context in which it was 
first cognised. But the snake that is perceived is perceived 
in the locus ofthe rope. The perceived snake is thus the 
‘here and now’ snake and the ‘here and now’ snake (the 
snake as located in the present rope) was never cognised as 
such in the past. How then can a recollection of an elsewhere 
cognised snake serve as a connecting-link with a snake 
cognised ‘here and now’? 

Nor can the Naiyayika say that the so-called extra- 
ordinary contactis only another name forthe presence of 
certain defects. If pratyasatti were a name for certain 
defects (dosgas), then the cognition resulting from such 
defects will be defective or false cognition. But the Naiya- 
yikas say that the perception of the snake is the perception 
of the form of an elsewhere real snake and not the perception 
of anything unreal. The Naiyayikas contend that though 
the snake is real, its form qualifying the rope is an unreal 
qualifying of it, But if this be the case, then Naiyayikas fail 
to show how real defects can produce an unreal qualification. 
Besides, defects presuppose their respective substrates in 
producing effects. Hence they can produce effects either in 
their substrates or in things which are in contact with their 
substrates. Defects therefore cannot have any efficiency in 
regard to objects unconnected with their substrates, i.e., with 
elsewhere objects with which neither the defects nor the 
substrates of the defects are in any way connected. It cannot 
be said that the defects are themselves the connections that 
connect the substrates with the so-called unconnected objects. 
If this be the case, there will be no errors of inference, since 
on account of defects all remote and distant objects will get 
into our experiences through defects as the connecting-links 
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and thus be perceived contents. Moreover, if defects be 
themselves contact of sense and object, then the errors of 
perception will be sense-produced, and not defect-born, and 
therefore cannot be called errors, strictly speaking. 

There is also another difficulty in the Nyaya view of 
Anyathakhyati. A cognition evokes practical reaction towards 
the object cognised by the cognition. If therefore the false 
experience were the cognition of a jungle snake it would not 
induce practical reaction towards a there and now’ snake, ie, 
a snake cognised in the locus of the rope. Nor will it do to 
say that the rope and not the elsewhere snake is the objective 
ground of the snake-perception. For the object and that 
which is cognised as the object cannot be different from each 
other. The object which appears inthe cognition is the 
object that is cognised by the cognition. Since it is the snake 
that appears in the cognition as object, it must be the object 
of the cognition. The rope does not appear in the cognition 
and the rope therefore cannot be the objeet presented in the 
case in question. 

The Naiyayika may say, however, that the facts are not as 
they are stated. It is not a fact that the rope does not appear 
in consciousness atall. It does appear, as a matter of fact, 
as a generic ‘this’. And the jungle snake also appears, but 
not in its total character as a jungle snake but as a bare snake- 
form detached from its original substrate and attached to the 
rope appearing in consciousness as a bare ‘this’, And thus 
we have the complex, qualified perception, ‘‘This is a snake’’, 
or, “This has the form of a snake”. The resulting cognition 
is thus the cognition of the real rope in its generic character 
as ‘this’ as qualified by the real snake-feature of an clsewhere 
real snake. The only unreal element in the complex whole 
is the relation relating the real snake-form to the substrate of 
the rope appearing as ‘this’. 

The Naiyayika thus assumes, the Sankarite replies, an 
attributed relation between the ‘snake-form’ andthe ‘this’— 
an attribution which is without foundation in reality. But 
the actual testimony of consciousness does not bear out the 
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Nyaya view. When we reject the false appearance, we do not 
reject only the relation between the ‘this’ and the snake-form. 
We reject the snake itself as a false or a merely apparent 
snake, Further we reject the snake as one with the ‘this’, 
i€. aS forming one indivisible unity with it. As a matter of 
fact, there is no distinction in consciousness (as long as the 
illusion lasts) between the ‘this’ and the snake, the illusion 
continuing in the form ‘‘This, a snake’’ or ‘‘This is a snake’’. 
And when we correct the illusion we do not reject a mere 
relation, but the snake itself in its individual completeness as 
an unreal appearance. If the rejection were the rejection 
of an unreal relation, then it would be the rejection of 
nothing and would thus be without a positive content to be 
rejected. 

The Nyaya view is also inconsistent with the nature of the 
practical reaction that follows in the wake of the illusion. 
When we perceive the snake, we withdraw from it in fear. 
This would never happen if the perception were of an abs- 
tract snake-character and not of a substantive snake. The 
perceiver reacts to what he cognises as a snake, and since the 
snake-form does not appear except as qualifying a snake it 
cannot be said that he perceives the rope asasnake. The 
snake-appearance thus proves the generation of an objective 
apparent snake in the locus of the rope. 

That the snake-illusion cognises the rope in the character 
of an elsewhere snake is against the evidence of experience. 
There is no evidence to prove that the immediately appre- 
hended snake is only the cognition of an elsewhere real snake- 
form of an elsewhere real thing. If defects could effect this 
miracle, why should they not effect the miracle of generating 
an objective apparent snake in the locus of the rope? Nor 
can it be said that the illusion cognises not the ‘this’ as 
a ‘snake’, but the ‘this’ as non-dilferent from ‘a snake’. 
This is against the deliverance of consciousness, It also 


‘contradicts the experience ot correction. We do not reject 


‘non-difference from a snake’, we reject the snake itself as a 
false and a merely apparent snake. And the same remarks 
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apply to the contention that the illusion cognises an else- 
where real snake. If this were so, correction would not 
reject the snake simply but would also posit it as real 
elsewhere. 

The satkhyati view of the Rāmānujists is also inconsistent 
with the actual deliverance of experience. The Ramanujist 
holds that a false appearance is a real, partial feature in the 
object. But this partial feature is taken to be the whole truth 
about the object and this is why it is a false appearance. But 
the satkhyalti analysis misses the real point at issue. The 
partial feature is a real feature only as a partial element in the 
complex totality. It is however no real feature as the only 
and exclusive property of the object. Therefore as the only 
and exclusive feature of the object, the partial feature is no 
real fact at all. Asa part which is also the whole, as partial 
and yet complete and exhaustive, it is thus a mere appearance 
which ‘has no reality except as an object of the experience 
to which it appears. 

Thus we arrive at last at the anirvacaniya or indescribable 
as the content of a false appearance. AS appearing in consci- 
ousness, the false is other than the unreal (asatvilaksana). 
And yet as cancelled and sublated itis also other than the 
real (satvilaksana). It is thus other than the real and the 
unreal, i.e. the indescribable or the logically indefinable. 
The false, in other words, is what appears as eternally negated 
in the very substrate in which it appears. It may be added 
that the concept of the false is necessitated by the conscio- 
usness of rejection and the presumptive evidence which such 
rejection implies. Without the concept of the false, correc- 
tion as rejection for all time is inexplicable. Thus the fact 
of rcjection creates presumption in respect of objective 
false appearance. It may be further noted that the false 
appearance presupposes a substrate of reality so that the 
false never appears except in a substrate which is real. 
The false, in other words, is what depends on a substrate of 
reality for its appearance without at the same time possessing 


the same grade of reality as its substrate. This means that 
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the negation of the false appearance does not entail also the 
negation of the substrate in which it appears. The false 
therefore is a dependent apparent fact within a substrate of 
a higher, more durable reality, 





NEGATION 


WHETHER negativity or Abhava may be an objectively real 
fact has been a moot question of philosophy, both Indian 
and Western. While Western philosophers with their pre- 
dominantly positive outlook have generally favoured a sub- 
jective view of negation, amongst Indian philosophers we 
have advocates both of the subjective and the objective 
conceptions. Our task in the present paper will be to dis- 
cuss some of the principal Western and Indian views of 
the question and incidentally to suggest how the different 
view-points may be combined into a more synthetic compre- 
hensive theory which will be more in agreement with actual 
experience and will meet the requirements of the case. 
Amongst Western philosophers who have discussed the 
problem of negation in some detail, the name of F. H. 
Bradley deserves special mention. Consistently with the 
westerp positivistic outlook on experience, Bradley subscribes 
to a subjective view of the negative judgment. Since 
negation, according to him, is no objective fact, there are 
no objective referents of our negative judgments, Strictly 
speaking. ‘‘We might say that, as such and in its own 
character, it (logical negation) is simply subjective: it does 
not hold good outside my thinking. The reality repels the 
suggested alternation; but the suggestion is not any move- 
ment of the fact, nor infact does the given subject maintain 
itself against the actual attack of a discrepant quality. The 
process takes place in the unsubstantial region of ideal 
experiment, And the steps of that experiment are not even 
asserted to exist in the world outside our heads.” (Bradley’s 
Principles of Logic, Book I, Ch, III, $13). Hence, according 
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to Bradley, the negation signified by a negative judgment 
does not answer to any objective exclusion or repulse. 
Negation is only -the rejection of a subjective suggestion as 
incompatible with the given reality. There is no objective 
attack of a suggested quality nor any objective repulse strictly 
speaking: the whole process resolves itself into an ideal 
experiment, an ideal suggestion subjectively withdrawn as 
inconsistent with the nature of reality. We may say then 
that, according to Bradley, a negative judgment involves 
triple ideality. What the negative judgment affirms is an 
unknown positive ground of the rejection. This is the affirma- 
tive element in the negative judgment and this is what the 
judgment asserts as real, i. e., refers to reality. As such, 
however, itis not completely real for it qualifies reality only 
transformed and transmuted ina fuller context. But what 
the negation discards or excludes is not even an asserted 
ideality. Whatit excludes or rejects is a mere suggestion, 
i. €., something that is less than a judgment and lacks 
reference to reality. It is this subjective suggestion which is 
below judgment and therefore an ideality of the second order 
which the negation discards as ideal or merely subjective. 
Negation is thus the rejection of a double ideality, the 
idealisation of what is itself doubly ideal. Hence the negative 
judgment involves triple ideality. What it affirms or asserts 
isthe unknown positive ground of the negation. This is 
the positive element which is referred to reality. The rest 
is ideal experiment. Hence the judgment, ‘‘S is P”, reduces, 
according to Bradley, to the assertion, ‘S is (an unknown) Q’. 
The rest is not judgment but suggestion or unreferred 
thought and its rejection. The so-called objective repulse 
does not exist anywhere except in our heads; there is no 
objective counterpart to the subjective rejection, no objective 
repulse or exclusion of Bfrom A. The negative judgment 
in Bradley’s view thus reduces to a negative answer to a 
positive question. A question is not an assertion or judg- 
ment; it is a mere enquiry with a suggested pointing. The 
answer “‘no’’ is the recognition of the imaginary character of 
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the suggested qualification. The question “Is that a snake ?”’ 
involves no objective reference and the negative answer 
is the recognition of the subjectivity of the unreferred 
suggestion, 

Bradley’s account of negation is deficient in two respects. 
In the first place, Bradley’s view leaves no room for correction 
as a form of negation. A correction is negation of a complete 
belief. Hence it is more than the rejection of an unreferred 
Suggestion. Correction implies prior belief and therefore 
prior judgment. It is the rejection of an objectively referred 
idea as false. Secondly, Bradley’s analysis does not provide 
any basis for the distinction between the true and the false 
negative judgment. Since the negative judgment has no 
objective counterpart to its negative element, the true and 
the false negative judgments share the same fate of a sub- 
jective suggestion or attribution subjectively withdrawn. But 
this is not how we distinguish between a true and a false 
judgment. The true judgment has its objective counterpart, 
i.e., qualifies reality even if transmuted and transformed. 
But the false judgment is without objectivity in this sense. 
But Bradley’s analysis will reduce both the true and the 
false negative judgment to a false suggestion with nothing 
but an unknown positive ground as its objective referent. 

The Prabhakara Mimamsakas amongst Indian Philo- 
sophers also deny objective absence or negation. The asser- 
tion of absence, according to the Prabhakaras, is nothing but 
the assertion of the bare locus, i.c., of the location of the 
absence as bare or empty. The Prabhakaras point out that 
the cognition of the location together with a subjective idea 
of a possible qualification amounts to a judgment of negation 
or absence. The judgment ‘‘No jar on the ground” is 
nothing but the assertion of the bare ground with the idea 
of the jar as a possible qualification. Hence there is no 
objective referent to the negative element in a negative 
judgment. In a similar way Bergson also denies real 


absence. The judgment of absence expresses our baffled 


recollection of expectation of a possible qualification. 
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Hence the cognition of absence is nothing but the cognition 
of a present object as qualified by a baffled feeling. 

In a more metaphysical way the Sankhya philosophers 
also deny the conception of real absence. Since the effect, 
according to Sankhya, is pre-existent in the cause, there is 
no such thing as real emergence or real cessation. Hence 
what is, always was and always will be, and what we call 
emergence and cessation are Only names for the transition 
from non-manifest to manifest being. The distinction between 
presence and absence is thus one between manifest and 
Subtle being, between the potential and the actual. Hence 
everything potentially at least is in everything and there 
is no such thing as the absolute absence of anything in any 
other thing, ~ 

Diametrically opposed to all these views is that of the 
nihilistic Buddhist. For Bradley, Bergson, Prabhakara, etc., 
negation is disguised affirmation. For the nihilistic Buddhist, 
affirmation is disguised negation. To judge is to affirm, 
to assert reality, says Bradley. To judge is to negate, 
to deny, says the Buddhist. Judging is thus describing 
upreality or siinya by negation of the negative. It is 
characterising the characterless, determining the indeter- 
minate. Being is the negation of non-being and determinate 
being is the negation of indeterminate being. Judging is 
determining, defining the indefinite through the process of 
negation of negation. Definite position is the negation of 
indefinite position which itself is the negation of indefinite 
negation. Hence every affirmation is the defining of the 
indefinite, of the absolute negative or Sinya by negation of 
the negative. 

The Naiyayika realists reject both these extreme views. 
According to Nyāya, both presence and absence are objective 
facts. Facts may be either positive or negative. An affirma- 
tive judgment asserts a positive fact or presence, a negative ~ 
judgment asserts a negative fact or absence. To aflirm is to 
assert the inclusion of something in something else, the posi- 
tive qualification of a thing by another wee or attribute of a 
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thing. To deny is to assert the exclusion of some thing from 
something else, the absence of some thing as a qualification 
of something else. The objective counterpart of an affirma- 
tion is the presence of one thing in another just as the 
objective counterpart of a denial is the absence of a thing in 
another thing. There is, however, a difference between 
presence and absence in one respect. Presence has no direct 
reference to absence, but absence is absence of an elsewhere, 
elsewhen present thing in a locus which is also a present 
object. Thus absence presupposes presence, but presence 
does not require absence as a point of reference. But in spite 
of this, absence has its own intrinsic being as a knowable, its 
svartipasattva as a known objectivity, though it lacks posi- 
tivity (bhavatva) as well as sattayoga or relation to the 
universal of being. Absence, in other words, has its intrinsic 
being as negativity as distinguished from presence which 
possesses intrinsic being, positivity, as well as (in the case of 
substance, quality and action) being as sattāyoga or relation 
to the universal of being. Absence as presupposing a present 
locus and a present negatum excluded from the present locus 
is related both to the present locus and the present negatum 
the exclusion whereof from the present locus constitutes its 
character as absence. The relation of absence to the 
present locus and the negatum is viSesanata or adjectivity— 
a relation other than that of samyoga or samavaya. An 
objection to the Nyaya view is that adjectivity is an indirect 
relation presupposing a primary relation either of contact or 
inherence. Thus a thing becomes adjectival to another thing 
either by being in contact with it (the book on the table, 
etc.) or by inhering in it (the brown colour of the table). 
The book is an adjective of the table, through the relation 
of contact with it in space, and the brown colour qualifies 
the table by inhering in it, But no such intervening relation 
can‘be supposed between absence and its present locus or 
negatum. Contact is a relation that holds between substances, 
but absence is not a substance and so cannot be in contact 
either with its locus or the object that is absent, Further 
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absence cannot inhere in the locus and thus become its 
adjective or visesana for just as when brown inheres in the 
table the table becomes brown (inherence being a consti- 
tutive relation), so also if absence were to inhere in the locus, 
the locus would become absent. The Naiyayikas say, all this 
is Spurious reasoning. Adjectivity is a mediated relation 
only as holding between positives. It is, however, not 
mediated when holding between a positive and negative. 
Experience is the evidence here, just as experience is our 
evidence in respect both of external, disjunctive relations like 
contact and internal, conjunctive or constitutive relations like 
inherence. Experience shows that adjectivity is direct as 
between a positive and a negative just as experience also 
shows that it is indirect, mediated as between one positive 
and another. A negation isa direct determinant (svaripa- 
sambandha) of its positive negatum and locus whereas one 
positive is adjectival to another only through an intervening 
relation of inherence or contact. A further objection to the 
Nyaya view is that adjectivity is a new relation not comprised 
within the seven kinds of knowables (padarthas) recognised 
by the Naiyadyikas. The Naiydyikas are niyatapadarthava- 
dins— believers in a fixed number of padarthas or knowables. 
Hence they are not at liberty to add to «their number of 
padarthas according to their convenience. The Naiyayikas 
Say in reply that adjectivity is no additional eighth pad&rtha. 
It is a form of svaripasambandha. Bya_ svariipasambandha 
is Meant a sambandha or relation in which one or other of the 
relata or sambandhis is itself the sambandha or relation. 
Negativity (abhava) is adjective or vigesana of its locus and 
negatum and this means that abhava itself is its relation to 
the locus and the negatum. Abhava is one of the seven 
padarthas or knowables and as abhava itself is its relation of 
adjectivity or viścşaņatā, no additional eighth padartha has 
really been assumed. 

Since negation presupposes a real negatum as well as 
a present locus, pure negation either as negation of sūnya 
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niradhisthana negation or negation without a location of 
the negation must be rejected as absurdities, This disposes 
of the Buddhist view of asatkhyati as well as the Sankarite 
view of anirvacaniyakhyati as the rejected contents of a 
corrected falsity. The Sankarite reduces the false to an in- 
describable objectivity which is other than reality, ie., toa 
Positivity without attachment to reality, while the Buddhist 
makes it into a sheer nought and therefore incapable of filling 
the false experience. But both these views contradict the 
intrinsic nature of a negative fact. And the same is true also 
of the Sankarite negation of the entire universe as false appear- 
ance: it is negation without a locus of the negation, negation 
from nowhere, the whole universe being the negatum and 
there being nothing left to serve as a location of the 
negation. 

According to the Naiyayikas, therefore, a bare negation 
is an absurdity, negation being always the negation of a 
real negatum from areal locus. And the negation is itself 
areal exclusion answering toan objectively real repulse of 
areal negatum from areal locus. There are thus negative 
as well as positive facts, real exclusions as well as real inclu- 
sions, Change, e.g. is an objective fact entailing real 
emergence as well as real cessation. And emergence and 
cessation are not intelligible unless there is objective absence. 
An entity emerges only in so far as it was not and begins to 
be. Thus antecedent absence is a necessary presupposition 
of real emergence. Cessation similarly is cessing to be, 
vanishing, being resolved into nothingness. Hence emergent 
absence is a necessary presupposition of cessation. And just 
as change and emergence and cessation are facts of experi- 
ence, so also the difference between one real and another 
entailing reciprocal absence or reciprocal negation. And 
lastly, absolute absence is also a fact of experience quite as 
much as emergent, antecedent or reciprocal absence. There 
are not merely conjunctions and disjunctions in experi- 
ence, but also absolute incompatibilities, dissociations or 
disjunctions that hold for all time. All these prove not 
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merely the objectivity of negativity but also its objective 
reality. 

A brief reference tothe Sankarite view will not be out 
of place here, The Sankarites accept the Nyāya realistic view 
of negation as suitable for the conduct of life, but they reject 
its ultimate truth or reality. Negativity is a trans-subjective 
fact, and no mere subjective suggestion or imagined possi- 
bility, But the objectivity of negation does not prove its 
ultimate reality or truth. The mistake of the ordinary realist 
is to equate the real with the objective. But the objective 
cannot be real for the obvious reason that it is in itself self- 
contradictory and incoherent. To be outside the mind is 
not necessarily to be real just asto be in the mind is not 
necessarily to be unreal. The criterion of reality is consis- 
tency and not objectivity, and in so far as the idea of the 
objective is not internally self-consistent it cannot constitute 
the criterion of the real. Absence is objective just as is 
presence, but the objectivity of absence no more proves its 
reality than the objectivity of a present fact such as the object 
of an illusion. And thus while both negatives and positives 
are objective facts and so possess empirical reality, they lack 
ultimate truth and reality as being internally discrepant and 
so self-destroying. They are thus contents without reality, 
indescribable appearances, eternally cancelled objecti- 
fications of unobjective consciousness as the subject in which 
they appear. 

There are different classifications of negative judgements 
in Indian philosophy from different points of view. Accord- 
ing to Nyaya, e.g.. negation is either samsargabhava or 
anyonyabhava. Samsargaibhava is defined by the Naiyayikas 
as the denial of a predicate of a subject in some relation 
other than the relation of identity and is either pragabhava, 
antecedent negation, or dhvamsabhava, emergent negation, 
or alyantabhava, absolute negation. Thus, when we say the 
ghata or jar is not yet(in the lump of clay) we assert the 
antecedent absence of the jar in the clay before it is pro- 
duced or made out of She lump of clay, This is- absence 
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of a ghata in the clay prior to its production and is without 
beginning. When we break an earthen jar to pieces, there 
is emergent absence of a jar in the pieces and we say that 
the pieces are no more a jar. This is dhvamsabhava or 
emergent absence resulting from the destruction of a thing. 
It has beginning in time, it comes into being through the 
destruction of the jar, but is without end, for the same jar 
Cannot be made again, i.e., one that is numerically identical 
with that which is destroyed. When, however, we say that 
there is no colour in air or no consciousness in a material 
substance, we deny colour or consciousness absolutely with- 
out any restrictions as regards time, past, present and future. 
We mean, i.e., that there never was, is or will be conscious- 
ness in material substance. This is atyantabhava or absolute 
negation according to the Naijayikas. . Besides the above 
three which are different varieties of samsargabhava where 
the denial is in some relation other than the relation of 
identity, the Naiyadyikas also recognise anyonyabhava or 
reciprocal negation which is only denial of identity of the 
predicate with the subject. When we say, e.g., ‘colour is not 
sound’ the judgment does not assert the non-existence of 
sound but only denies the identity of sound with colour. 
Anyonyabhava is also called bheda or difference. 


Other forms of negative judgments are also recognised 
in Indian systems, e.g., anyatara-abhava, ubhaya-abhava, 
visista-abhava, etc. Anyatara-abhava is illustrated in the 
judgment ‘A is either not-B or not-C’. Here one or other 
of ‘B’ and ‘C’ is denied of the subject ‘A’ but not both. 
Ubhaya-abhava is illustrated in the judgment ‘A is neither 
B nor C’. Here both ‘B’ and ‘C’ are denied of the subject 
‘A’, ViSista-abhava or qualified negation is the denial of a 
qualified predicate in respect of a subject. E.g., when we 
say ‘there is no red rose on the table’ what we deny in respect 
of the table is a qualified substance, viz., the rose (substance) 
qualified by the quality of red. ViSista-abhava or qualified 
negation thus may mean the negation of the substance, or 
the negation of the quality qualifying the substance, or the 
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negation of both the substance as well as the quality. Thus 
thej judgment ‘there is no red rose on the table’ will be valid 
if there be no red rose on the table but some other red flower, 


It will also be valid if there be no red rose on the table but 
a yellow rose instead. It will also be valid if there be no red 


rose but a white lily instead. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF COGNITIVE STATES 
ACCORDING TO NYAYA 


ACCORDING to Nyāya, cognition is the wider class that in- 
cludes under it the subclasses of (a) Prama, vaild cognition, 
(0) Aprama, non-valid cognition, and (c) also a kind of Trtiya 
prakarakam jnhanam, tertiary type of cognition, i. €., cognition 
which is pre-logical and is neither true nor false. The 
Naiyayika uses the term jñāna, buddhi, pratyaya synony- 
mously for cognition in general. The Nyāya classification 
of Cognition is not accepted by all systems. Mimamsakas, e.z., 
reject the Nyaya conception of pre-logical or tertiary cogni- 
tion. The Mimamsakas point out that tertiary cognitions 
Or cognitions which are of the nature of supposals or 
doubts provisionally entertained are not cognitions at all. 
According to Nyaya, every cognilion is in the beginning 
SamSayarupa, i. €, of the nature of a provisionally enter- 
tained supposition lacking certainty till confirmation by 
valid evideuce, The Mimamsakas point out that there is no 
cognition which is not a judgment and which therefore does 
not entail reference to reality. In other words, every cogni- 
tion is of the nature of an assertion claiming to describe 
reality in its own way. Itis therefore either true or false 
in so far as its claim is confirmed by evidence or overthrown 
thereby. There is no room in experience for a tertiary kind 
of cognition which is neither true nor false, A tertiary 
cognition is thus a psychological myth so that the only two 
kinds of cognition possible are valid and non-valid cognition, 

The Naiyayika includes under valid cognition the forms 
of knowledge arising from the different pramanas. As the 
Naiyayikas recognise four different pramānņas or sources of 
knowledge, the Knowledge which results from the four 
sources is also of four different kinds, viz. perceptual know- 
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ledge resulting from pratyaksa or perception as a pramana 
or source of knowledge, inferential knowledge or anumiti 
resulting from ioférence as a source of knowledge, upamiti 
or Knowledge resulting from upamana or comparison as a 
source of knowledge, and Sabda jiana or knowledge result- 
ing from verbal communication asa source of knowledge. 
AS against these different kinds of valid knowledge the 
Naiyayikas recognise bhrama (error, sensory or inferential), 
SamSaya (doubt) and smrti or recollection as forms of know- 
ledge of the non-valid kind. Smrti of memory is not regarded 
by the Naiyayikas as a form of valid knowing (1) because 
in the first place, it is not consciousness of the real (anubhiiti) 
and therefore does not enrich experience which all knowing 
does, and (2) because the validity or otherwise of the 
recollection depends on the truth or otherwise of the primary 
experience which the recollection reproduces so that the 
recollection as such is not independently a source of 
knowledge or the opposite. 

SamSaya or doubt also is not valid knowing according 
to the Naiyayika because it lacks the finality or adhyavasaya 
of a valid cognition. In saméaya or doubt there is an 
indecision of the mind, a sort of wavering between two or 
more alternatives and no definite assertion of one to the 
exclusion of the rest. It thus lacks reference to reality and 
is of the nature of an entertained hypothesis, i.e., a hypothesis 
entertained for the purpose of logical scrutiny along with 
Other rival hypotheses. In knowing, however, there is no 
wavering, no oscillation of the mind from one alternative to 
another, all knowing being of the nature of a decision made 
in favour of one as distinguished from all other possible 
alternatives. Thus samSaya lacking an essential character of 
valid knowing should bé regarded, according to Naiyayika;, 
as aform of non-valid knowing though not necessarily as 
invalid knowing, non-valid knowing including, according to 
Naiyayikas, all forms of knowing other than valid knowing. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF PRAMANA IN 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


JHE correct equivalent of pramana in English is ‘source of 
valid knowledge’ as distinguished from valid knowledge 
itself. In Indian philosophy a distinction is made between 
valid knowledge itself and the instrument or efficient cause 
of such knowledge. The word prama is used as the equiva- 
lent of valid knowledge while the word pramāņa is used as 
the equivalent of the instrument or effective cause of 
such knowledge. Pramana is defined as pramakaranam 
pramanam, i.c., that which is the karana or instrumental 
cause of pramajiana or valid knowledge is pramana, What, 
then, is a karana or instrumental cause? A Karana is defined 
as vyaparavat asadharanam karanam Karanam, i.c., that 
amongst the sum-total of causal conditions which is vyapa- 
qavat or Operates towards the production of the effect and 
is an asadharana or uncommon condition of the effect is the 
instrumental cause or karana of the effect. Thus space, e.g. 
is a sadharana karana of a physical effect. Time also is a 
general condition of all sorts of effect. Space and time are 
thus general conditions of effects and are therefore not to be 
regarded as the instrumental cause of any specific effect. 
Take, e.g., the case of perception. It is a mental event in 
dime and is therefore an effect. As an effect it depends on 
time. But time also is a condition of other effects as well. 
Therefore time is not a peculiar or uncommon condition of 
perception as an effect and therefore is not the instrumental 
Cause Of perception. Again proximity of the object to the 
sense through which it is perceived is a condition of 
perception. But it is an inert condition and does not operate 
towards the production of the effect, i.e., is not vyaparavat, 
an operative condition (the test being expenditure of 
energy). Therefore such proximity is not also an instru- 
mental cause of perception. Wyapara is defined in Indian 
logic as tajjanya tajjanya-janaka, that is, vyāpāra is the 
operation which being karanajanya results in the production 
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of the final effect. Consider, e.g., the effect of ‘felling a tree. 
The wood-cutter is the karta, the causal agent, and the axe 
is his instrument; with the stroke of the axe the wood- 
cutter brings about the final effect, i.e., the felling of the 
tree. WVyapara is the intervening operation of the instrument 
(the stroke of the axe) through which the final effect is 
brought about. The karana, therefore, is that among the 
assemblage of the conditions whichis peculiar to the effect 
produced and is actually efficient in the production of the 
effect. In Indian philosophy karana is also defined as 
carama karana or cause par excellence. In the instance of 
perception, e¢.g., the karana is indriyartha sannikarga 
according to Nydya-Vaiésesikas, i.e., the stimulation of the 
respective sensibility by the object of the perception in 
question. The sannikarsa or stimulation is the vyapara, the 
indriya or sensibility concerned is both vyaparavat, actually 
operative, and asadharana or peculiar to the effect, viz., the 
particular perception of the object. 

In Nyaya and some other systems pramana as the 
instrumental cause is distinguished from the resulting 
Knowledge which it produces. E.g., in perception the 
pramana is sense-stimulation by the object, and _  sensé- 
Stimulation, if not physiological, is at least an infra-psychic 
process and causes an experience on the psychic level, viz., 
perception of the object. The pramana therefore differs in 
this case from the resulting prama jfana. In some other 
Indian systems, however, e.g., the Rāmānujist system, prama 
or knowledge itself is regarded as Ppramana (pramaiva 
pramanam), i.e., the cognition is itself considered to be the 
Cognitive process or pramāņa which certifies it. In other 
‘words, one and the same thing in one aspect is regarded as 
pramana and in an another aspect as the resulting knowledge. 
_ The question, ‘what is knowledge?’, has to be considered 
first before the question of the sources of knowledge can be 
fruitfully discussed, This raises the vexed question of 
knowing Of knowing or the possibility of introspection. We 
cannot ascertain the nature of knowledge unless we know 
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knowing. How, then, is knowing known?, According to 
Nyaya-Vaigesikas, knowing is vigaya-prakasa-svabhava, 1.¢., 
it looks beyond itself at an object other than itself, it does not 
look at itself. How, then, can knowing know itself? The 
Naiyayika answer is that knowing is known in a secondary 
act of retrospection or anuvyavasaya. Thus in some cases 
the primary act of knowing an external object is followed 
by a secondary act directed to the primary act of knowing 
as its object. The primary act looks not at itself but at the 
external object, eg., atajar as in ‘Ayam ghata’—‘Here is 
ajar’. The secondary act called anuvyavasaya which isa 
numerically distinct act and follows on the primary act called 
vyavasaya also looks not at itself but at the primary act as 
its object. This is how knowing of knowing is possible 
though all Knowing is self-transcendent and looks beyond 
itself (visaya-prakaga-svabhava) and is not svaprakaga or 
self-luminous. Prabhakaras, however, point out that accor- 
ding to the Nyāya view the secondary act reveals the primary 
act not as subjective knowing but as an object known, not as 
apprehension but as apprebended and thus misses the true 
character of knowing as knowing as distinguished from an 
object known. If I perceive a rope as a snake I do not 
perceive the rope in its true character and my perception 
of the rope as a snake is a false or erroneous cognition of it. 
For a like reason my knowing of the Knowing not as 
subjective knowing but as an object known is e¢erfoncous or 
false and fails to reveal the truce character of knowing as 
a subjective process. Further, since nothing Can be asserted 
as real without valid evidence and since all evidence in the 
last analysis resolves itself into the testimony of conscious- 
ness, the Naiyayika must substantiate his doctrine of anuvya- 
vasaya by the evidence of consciousness. Thus the Natyayika 
proves the vyavasaéya or primary act of knowing by the 
evidence of a secondary act of anuvyavasaya which appre- 
hends the primary knowing act as its object. But how can 
the secondary act of anuvyavasaya certify the primary act 
without being itself certified ? Thus the Nyaya theory 
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requires an anuvyavasaya of anuvyavasaya for every act of 
anuvyavasaya as its evidence and thus lands one into an 
intolerable infinite regress. 

The Prabhaikara Mimamsakas, therefore, reject the 
Nyaya theory of cognition as visaya-prakaSa-svabhava and 
offer instead their own theory of self-illumination of 
cognition. According to them, every cognition is not merely 
awareness of object but also and at the same time aware- 
ness of awareness and also an awareness of the subject that 
is aware, cach in its distinctive form. Thus every act of 
knowing involves, according to Prabhakaras, not merely the 
knowing of an object but also knowing of the knowing and 
the knowing of the knower, each being known in its own 
distinctive character and form. Thus while the object is 
known as the samvedya or apprehended, the knowing is 
known as samvil or subjective apprehension and the subject 
knowing is known as the apprehender or vetta, The Bhatta, 
Mimamsakas, however, reject both the Prabhakara and the 
Nyaya view. How can knowing be both karā and karma 
atthe same time ? Itis like an agent acting on himself or 
a razor Cutting itself. Therefore, according to the Bhattas 
there is neither immediate knowing of knowing as Prabha- 
karas say, nor a retrospective knowing of knowing as Naiya- 
yikas say. In fact knowing is known only inferentially from 
its effects on the object known. Knowing, in other words, 
is jhataia lihga anumeya, is inferentially known from the 
mark of known-ness it generates in the object. Thus the 
object in itself or the object not known or unknown differs 
from the object as known. From this known or content- 
character of the object we have an inferential cognition of 
the act of knowing that has generated this character of known- 
nsss in the object. 

The Sankarite Advaitins, however, reject all these views. 
The mere fact that knowing is knowing distinguishes know- 
ing from all objects known and for this reason knowing 
cannot be either retrospectively or immediately or again 
inferentially known as an object. And yet since it certifies 
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all objects it cannot be itself uncertified. Kdowing, therefore, 
is the same thing as knowing of knowing and is never an 
object known. In other words, the nature of knowing is 
such that though not an object either to itself or to any 
Other numerically distinct act of knowing, it yet never 
remains unknown, 


ENUMERATION OF PRAMANAS 


THERE are different enumerations of the sources of 
knowledge in the different system of Indian philosophy. 
The Carvakas, e. g, recognise only one source of knowledge, 
viZ.. perception, while the Buddhists as well as the Vaigegikas 
recognise two sources of knowledge, viz., perception ant 
inference. The Jainas and Sankhya philosophers as well as 
the Ramanujists and the Dvaitins amongst the Vedantins 
recognise perception, inference and sabda or verbal testimony 
as the three sources of knowledge. The Naiyayikas besides 
recognising perception, inference and §abda also recognise 
upamana or comparison as a fourth different source of 
knowledge. The Prabhakaras amongst the Mimamsakas 
recognise five pramanas, viZ., perception, inference, verbal 
communication, comparison, and arthapatti or presumption, 
while the Bhafttas amongst the Mimamsakas recognise a 
sixth source viz., anupalabdhi or non-cognition as a source of 
our knowledge of absence, besides the five of the Prabhakaras. 
The six sources of knowledge recognised by the Bhattas 
are also accepted as pramanas by the Advaitins amongst the 
Vedantins. The Bhed&abheda school of Bbāskarācārya 
recognises two more pramanas, viz, aitihya or tradition 
and sambhava or mathematical reasoning or calculation 
of chance and probability besides the six of the Advaitins. 
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PERCEPTION AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


PERCEPTION, as has been shown above, is regarded as a 
valid source of knowledge by all Indian systems. We have, 
therefore, now to consider the nature of perception as a source 
of knowledge. Before we go into the definition of perception 
given in different Indian systems we have to consider first 
how perception or pratyaksa differs from parokaa, i,e., 
mediate or indirect knowing, 

The Buddhist distinguishes perception from mediate 
knowing by means of the kind of object which it reveals. 
Thus, according to the Buddhists, perception is salakgana 
vigaya, i.c., has the unique (sui generis) momentary real as 
its object while intellection or mediate knowing is samanya 
laksana visaya or has the abstract universal as its object. The 
distinction between perception and intellection is thus Vigaya- 
gata, i.c., arises from a difference of their respective objects. 
In the one case, i. ¢., perception, the object is the salaksana 
real, i.e., that which is the laksana or mark of itself and of 
itself alone and is not the mark of, and therefore has no 
anything in common with, any other thing. In intellection, 
i.e., indirect knowing, however, what we know is not the 
real in itself but certain universals constructed by thought 
on the basis of our perceptions of unique reals. 

The Naiyayika joins issue with the Buddhists here 
and so do the Mimamsakas. They point out that the 
Buddhist’s view of perception as salakganavigaya does not 
Square with the facts of experience. We perceive particulars, 
we also perceive universals. In fact, most perceptions of 
patticulars are also perceptions of universals inhering in 
particulars. Nor is the Buddhist view of intellection as 
Ssamanyalakgana vigaya necessarily true in every case, Just 
as we infer universals as also we infer or have indirect 
knowledge of particulars as well. The distinction between 
perceiving and mediate knowing is, therefore, not Vigayagala, 
strictly speaking; it arises from a difference of their respective 
karanas or insirumental causes, and is thus karanagata and 
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not visayagata. Thus, pratyksa or perception is jñānā- 
Karanaka jñāna, i.e., knowing that results from something 
other than knowing as its karana or instrumental cause while 
paroksa or mediate knowing is knowing mediated by 
Knowing as its instrumental cause, i.e., knowing caused by 
Knowing. In pratyakga, e.g., the effective cause or karana is 
Stimulation of sensibility by the object. The sense-stimula- 
tion is not itself knowing though it causes the knowing which 
we Call pratyaksa or perceptual cognition. In inference and 
Other forms of indirect knowing, however, the resulting 
knowledge is mediated by some other knowledge. Thus in 
inference the knowledge of the conclusion is mediated by 
the knowledge of a universal proposition, vyaptijiana, and 
pakgadharmata jñāna, i.e., the knowledge of the mark as a 
dharma or property of the pakga or the subject of inference. 
Similarly in Sabdajiiana, the communication has to be appre- 
hended as also the meanings of the words as learnt from 
usage will have to be recollected before the communication 
can have any intelligible sense and convey information to 
the hearer, 

The Advaitins, however, differentiate pratyaksa from 
parokga ina different way altogether. Neither visaya nor 
Karana, according to them, tell the full story. The question 
has therefore to be tackled from a different angle. All 
empirical knowing is knowing of the unknown. It is the 
unknown in fact that can really be known, the ajñāta that 
can be jnata. The know cannot be known over again 
strictly speaking. Ignorance, therefore, is a necessary pre- 
supposition of knowledge, and direct and indirect knowing 
may be distinguished by means of the kind of ignorance 
which each removes or cancels. Pratyaksa or direct knowing 
removes the ignorance that envelopes the svarūpa of the 
thing and thus reveals the thing inits distinctive individual 
character, while indirect knowing removes the ignorance 
that veils the bare existence of the thing and so reveals the 
thing as a bare fact without its distinctive individual 
character. It may be noted that this is only a restatement 
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of the Buddhist view without any commitment as regards the 
dynamic pluralism and phenomenalism of the Buddhist. It 
is also an advance on Buddhism in so far as it stresses an 
important aspect of all knowing as cancellation of ignorance. 


DEFINITION OF PRATYAKSA 


Pratvaksa is defined by the Bhattas as indriyartha sanni- 
karsa janyam pramanam pratyaksam, that is, perception is 
knowledge which results from the stimulation of sense by 
the object. The objection to this definition is that it does 
not provide any criterion for distinguishing pratyakga as valid 
Perception from bhrama or sense-illusion. The Naiyaikas, 
therefore, define pratyakga as knowledge which results from 
the contact of object and sensibility and is avyabhicari, i.e., 
does not contradict the nature of the object. This definition 
also is open to the following objections. In the first place, 
it does not distinguish perception as valid knowing from 
niradhisthana jiana or hallucinations which have no externalk 
or extra-mental objects as their source and therefore cannot 
be said to deviate from the nature of the objects they reveal. 
Secondly, both the Bhatta and Nyaya definitions do not 
apply to the eternal ‘now’ of the Absolute Experience. Divine 
knowledge is direct presentative knowledge of past, distant 
and future. It is not indirect inferential knowledge. Absolute 
Experience, in other words, is a sort of all-inclusive specious 
present in which all past, present and future are immediately 
present in one unitary presentative experience and yet Abso- 
lute Experience is not any āgantuka jfiana or knowledge as a 
generated event in time. Therefore, the Nyaya and Mimam- 
saka definitions of perception are too narrow being subject 
to avyapti dosa as not applying to the ‘eternal now’ of Divine 
Perception. 

The Naiyayika, however, points out that in expounding 
his doctrine of pramāņa he is concerned with it as it operates 
in human experience. The all-inclusive Divine Experience 
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does not require any pramāņa vyāpāra, the application of 
a logical apparatus, for ascertaining the nature of reality, but 
humar beings as finite individuals have need for such am 
apparatus, and therefore, the definition has application only 
to human experience and its application to reality. Even 
then, however, as the Buddhists point ouf, the Nyaya and 
Mimadmsaka definitions fail to distinguish perception both 
from the conceptual elaboration of the purely sense-given 
data and from such abnormal experiences as hallucinations, 
dreams and objectless presentations due to sensory defects, 
such as the perception of two moons, Therefore, the 
Buddhists define perception as kalpanad apodham abhractam 
jñānam, i. c., as that cognition which is free from conceptual 
elaboration and is different from sense-illusions, hallucina- 
tions, dreams and objectless cognitions. What, then, 1s 
Kalpana ? According to the Buddhists, it consists in the 
forming of a general image and a concept immediately 
following on the sensation produced or caused by the 
svalaksana momentary real. As the process of naming 
accompanies the conceptualising act, it may also be called 
the act of naming the sensation produced. The usually 
recognised five different kinds of kalpana involved in 
pratyakga of the savikalpa or judgmental type consist either 
in identifying objects which are different or in differentiating 
objects which are essentially identical. Thus Kalpana is 
either dravya kalpana, or jati kalpana, or guna Kalpana, or 
karma kalpana, or ndma kalpana. E. g., when I perceive the 
object before myself as Krsna and say ‘Here is Krgna_ before 
myself, I perceive the object by means of a name. This is 
namakalpana or judgmental perception through a pame. 
The name is a sound, a puff of breath and is not the person 
before myself. And yet the name passes as the thing named, 
i.c., though the name and the thing are different, they appear 
identified in the perceptual judgment. ‘That is Krsna 
standing before myself’. Similarly, in the judgment, ‘*Venu- 
manayam’’, ‘that is Krgna with the flute’, the flute and 
Kgena are different, though they appear as one in the act of 
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perception. It is thus dravya kalpana. ‘Gopo’yam’ ‘He 
(Krsna) isa cowboy’, i.e. of the class of cowboys. This 
illustrates jati kalpana. The jati is not different from the 
vyakti, the universal is not different from its particular 
instances, and yet is predicated of the particular instance, 
viZ., Krsna as subject as if it were different. In ‘Syamo’yam’, 
‘He (Krsna) is of a dark complexion’, Krgna and his 
complexion are not different and yet are made to appear as 
different through the act of predication, Lastly, *Gayati 
ayam’ ‘He (Krena) is singing or playing on the flute’, 
illustrates karma kalpana. The act is not different from the 
agent acting and yet the singing or the flute-playing is made 
to appear as different through the act of predication. 


BUDDHIST, NYAYA AND OTHER INDIAN 
THEORIES OF PERCEPTION 


PERCEPTION , according tothe Buddhists, is nothing but the 
passive receptivity of sense, the pure sensation of an efficient 
point-instant of reality and is absolutely devoid of the 
constructions of the understanding. It is therefore the bare 
moment of pure sensation or sense-intuition and is thus 
unutterable and not knowledge in the strict sense. The 
Buddhists reject the Nyaya and other definitions of percep- 
tion as knowledge originating in, or caused by, sense-object 
contact, Their main objection to such views, is that they 
define perception by reference to its origin and misses its 
intrinsic mature. In all perception there must be an 
element of novelty, i.c., a felt addition to our experience. 
Such novelty belongs only to the first moment of sensation. 
It is therefore the essence or core ofa perception. What 
passes as perception ordinarily and is regarded as such by 
the Ny&dya-Vaigegikas and other realists under what they 
call savikalpa pratyakga or judgmental perception is not 
perception at all. Itis the original sensational core followed 
by the construction of an image of that object and by an act 
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of identification of the image so constructed with the given 
in sensation. In the judgmental perception, ‘this is a 
cow’, the ‘this’ is the sensational core and is unspeakable 
in itself and the element ‘cow’ is a general concept con- 
structed by the understanding and expressed in a mnemic 
image (a connotative name) and identified with the piven 
sensation by an act of imputation. The Nyaya and other 
realists consider both the pure sensation (nirvikalpa) and the 
judgmental perception to be sense-perception and caused by 
sense-object contact. The Buddhist, however, excludes all 
judgmental element from perception as such. The senses do 
not judge, they only present the real which is the pure 
affirmative element in perception. It is the understanding 
that elaborates the presented element into a known object 
by means of a concept. An empirical perception thus invol- 
ves both the receptivity of sense and the spontaneity of the 
understanding and therefore is not pure perception. Pure 
perception is nothing but presentation as such without 
imaginative and conceptual elaboration. It is the bare datum 
in its immediacy. Perceptual judgment is a further elabora- 
tion, the interpretation of the datum by thought-construc- 
tion. The perceptual judgment is thus an interpretation of 
the given datum, which is perception proper, by the concepts 
of substance (dravya kalpana), of universal (jati kalpana), 
etc. This is how a perceptual judgment transforms the non- 
significant datum into a significant knowable object, Per- 
ception does not know though it apprehends, while judg- 
ment knows but only by distorting what it apprehends. A 
judgment of perception is of the form ‘X=A’ where X, the 
unutterable sensation, is identified, by imputation, with A, 
a concept and a mnemic image, produced by the spontaneity 
of the understanding on the wake of the given sensation. 
The judgmental perception, therefore. is not perception at 
all but cognition of a thought-construct on the basis of a 
pure sensation. It is the uttering of the unutterable by 
means of a concept and a mnemic image. The subject of the 
judgment is the datum in its immediacy and as such is un- 
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utterable. The predicate is an intelligible concept. Judg- 
ment is the act of predication, i.e, the interpretation or 
mediation of the unutterable immediacy by an intelligible 
concept and a name and is so far a deviation from, or distor- 
tion of, the given in its immediacy. 

The Sanskrit equivalent of the term ‘judgment’ is 
adhyavasaya. It means a decision, or a verdict as an act of 
volition, i.e., a decision in regard to identification of two 
objects which are essentially different. It is thus cognition 
not of reality but of a phenomenon, In Sanskrit poetics 
(alankara śāstra) the term adhyavasaya is used as an asser- 
tion of the identity of two things which are not identical, i.c., 
a metaphorical assertion as distinguished from an express 
comparison as in a simile. A perceptual judgment is in this 
sense an assertion of similarity between things which are 
dissimilar, i.c., between the unique point-instant of sensa- 
tion and the universal concept or image which the under- 
Standing constructs on the wake of the given sensation. 
As Stcherbatsky says, ‘‘the point-instant of reality receives in 
such a judgement its place in a corresponding temporal series 
of point-instants. It thus becomes an enduring object in 
time and owing to a special synthesis of consecutive point- 
instants becomes an extended body’’, and, getting all its 
sensibles and other qualities, appears as a universal. 

Of the kalpanas or constructions involved in judgment 
the principal or fundamental is namakalpana&. Conception 
consisis in expressing the sensation in terms of what is 
utterable, i.e., expressible in a name, as distinguished from 
the pure sensation which is the thing-in-itselfé as the subject 
of judgment which is unutterable. Thus conceiving may be 
regarded as naming, conceiving being possible through 
naming and naming being possible through conceiving. 
The predicate ina judgment is thus the utterance of the 
unuttcrable subject by means of a concept expressed in a 
name and the different kinds of predicates answering to the 
different kinds of thought-construction in judgment are 
thus the different varietics of names. Thus we have 
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answering to namakalpana that variety ofa name which 
we call a proper name. (A proper name as answering to a 
Concept is itself a kind of universal that applies to the object 
named not asa point-instant of reality, but asa series or 
continuum of point-instants regarded as an enduring object). 
Similarly gunakalpana is predication of quality-names, 
Kkarmakalpaia is predication of action-names or verbs, jāti- 
Kalpana is the predication of common names, and dravya- 
kalpana is the use of the names of substantives as predicates. 
E.g.. when we say ‘Thatis a horned animal’, the horn, 
i.€., a Substantive-name, is regarded asa predicate of the 
subject ‘thet’. 

The Nyaya-Vaisgesikas and the Mimamsakas give a 
different account of perception. According to Nyaya- 
VaiSesikas there is no intervening image between knowing 
or perceiving and the object known or perceived, perceiving 
or knowing, according to them, being a direct apprehension 
of the reality. The difference between judgment and non- 
judgmental perception consists in a qualified anda non- 
qualified cognition of the object perceived. Substance, 
quality, action, universal, etc., are not thought-constructs as 
the Buddhists say but ultimate irreducible forms of reality 
as objective material of cognition. We have direct appre- 
hension of these ultimate objects through different forms 
of sense-object contact. Thus in the case of a substance the 
perception of it is due to samyoga or contact of the substance 
perceived with the corresponding sense through which it is 
perceived. In the case of a quality qualifying a substance the 
sannikarsa or contact is samyukta-samavaya. The quality is 
related to the substance by the relation of samavaya or 
inherence, the substance is samyukta or in contact with the 
particular sense concerned. Therefore the sense ıs also 
related to, or in contact with, the quality qualifying the 
substance through the mediate relation of swmyukta- 
samavaya. inthe case of a universal similarly the corres- 
ponding contact is either samyukta-samavaya or semyukta- 
samaveta-samavaya. Thus inthe case of the universal of a 
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substantive reality such as ‘ghatatva’, ‘jarness’, the sannikarga 


or contact is samyukta-samavaya through which the universal - 


is perceived. Thus ‘ghata’ or ‘jar’ is samyukta or in contact 
with the sense and the jarness is related to the jar by the 
relation of samavaya or inherence and thus through samyukta 
samavaya or the relation of inherence in that which is in 
contact with the sense, in perceiving the jar we also perceive 
the jarness inherent in the jar. In the case of the perception 
of universals of qualities or actions, the particular contact or 
relation involved is samyukta-samaveta-samavaya. Blue, e.g. 
is a quality and blueness inheres in the blue as its universal 
and blue again inheres in the blue substance. We perceive 
the substance through the relation of contact with a particular 
sense, the blue of the blue substance through relation of 
samyukta samavaya or inherence in that which is in contact 
with the sense and the blueness of the blue through the 
relation of samyukta-samaveta-samavaya, i.c., through in- 
bering in an ioherent character of the substance which Is in 
contact with the sense. In the case of akaSa or ether and 
the perception of sound a restriction must be made, Sound 
is a Quality of ākāśa as substance and the sense of hearing 
has as its physical basis the cavity of the ear which is ākāśŚa 
itself as limited by the size of the ear-cavity. Therefore there 
cannot be any contact or samyoga between the sense of 
hearing and its physical basis and the substance of which 
sound is a quality. The particular sannikarga here, therefore, 
is Samavaya. Sound is thus perceived because of its inherence 
or samavaya in ākāśa a limited portion of which is the cavity 
of the ear and the universal of sound or gabda is perceived 
through samaveta samavaya, i.c., the universal of sound is 
Samaveta or inherent in a particular sound which particular 
sound we perceive through its inherence (samavaya) in 
akasa and in perceiving the particular sound through 
Ssamavaya we also perceive the Sabdatva or universal of 
sound which inheres in the particular sound through the 
relation of samaveta-samavaya. 


As regards samavaya we perceive it through the relation 
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of adjectivity or through the relation of samyukta vigeganata. 
Inherence does not itself inhere in the relata which it relates 
for that will land us into a infinite series of inherence of 
inherence, etc, Therefore the relation of inherence to what 
it relates is vigegsanata or adjectivity which is a variety of 
Svarupa sambandha, the svaripa or essence of inherence 
being its relation to the relata it relates. Hence in per- 


ceiving through the relation of contact (samyoga) the 


relatum which inherence relates we have a perception of the 
inherence also by the relation of samyukta viseganata, i€., 
inherence is a vigegsana or distinguishing character of the 
relatum and the relatum is in contact with sense and in 
perceiving the relatum through sense-object contact we also 
perceive the inherence which distinguishes the relatum. 
Abhava similarly is perceived through the relation of 
Samyukta-viseganata. Abhava or negativity is related to its- 
location (anuyogi) and the content which is negated in the 
location (pratiyogi) by the relation of viseganata which is a 
variety of svaripa sambandha and in perceiving the anuyogi 
through the sannikarsga of contact or samyoga we have also, 
through samyukta viseganata, a perception of the abhava or 
absence that characterises the locus. Thus in perceiving the 
table in which there is no chalk we also perceive the ‘with- 
outness’ (the absence of the chalk) that characterises the table. 
The Bhatta Mimamsakas do not recognise samavaya 
as one of the ultimate knowables (padarthas) as Nyaya- 
Vaisegikas do. Instead of samavaya they will have tadatmya. 
or identity in the sense of bhedasahisnu abheda or non- 


difference that admits of some difference. Therefore, where 


the Nyaya-Vaisesikas speak of samyukta-samavaya, samavaya 
samaveta-samavaya, samyukta-viSeganata, etc., the Bhatta. 
Mimamsakas will have samyukta-tadatmya, tādātmya, etc., 
as the corresponding sannikarsa in sense-perception. 
According to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, sayikalpa perception is 
visista jfiana or qualified perception, i.e., a perception in 
which one padartha or knowable is perceived as an 
adjective of another. Thus whena substance is perceived 
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as ygualified by a quality or an action ora motion, ora 
particular is perceived as an instance of a universal, ora 
locus is perceived as characterised by an absence, we have 
judgmental or relational perception, But the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas hold that a necessary presupposition of such 
relational perception is the antecedent perception of the 
telata and of the relation individually and separately. Such 
perception of substance, quality, universals, inherence, etc., 
in their separate individuality is nirvikalpa perception or 
non-judgmental experience. Such perception may not bea 
psychological antecedent of judgmental experience, it may 
not be possible to point to any such non-relational experience 
us a psychological fact, but it must be assumed as a necessary 
prius of our relational experiences. Just as the unconscious 
has to be assumed to explain certain gaps in our conscious 
life though we are not. conscious of the unconscious, so the 
nirvikalpa or non-relational has to be assumed as a necessary 
prius of relational experience as the latter cannot be 
explained without the former. 

The Mimamsakas, however, accept the nirvikalpa not 
merely as a logical prius but also as a psycholozical ante- 
-cedent of our relational experience, though, according to the 
Mimamsakas the difference between savikalpa and nirvikalpa 
is a difference of degree rather than of kind, the nirvikalpa 
being less differentiated, less articulate than our savikalpa 
experience. 

Both the Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas, however, 
~reject the Buddhist view that the savikalpa is a construction 
of the understanding and therefore void of truth. The 
savikalpa, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, Mimamsakas, 
-etc., answers to real relational characters of objects and is not 
a superimposition of thought-constructs ab exfra on an 
intrinsically non-relational manifold. For the Natyayikas, 
‘the relational as well as the non-relational represent different 
Stages of knowing rather than of being so that though ia the 
order of being there may not be relations without relata or 
wice versa, in the order of knowing relations and the relata 
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are first apprehended in themselves before they are appre- 
hended as qualifying one another. It is clear from the above 
that if reality is essentially non-relational (a non.relational 
dynamic manifold as the Buddhists say, or a non-relational 
undifferenced essence of pure presentative consciousness 2s 
the Advaitins say), then the relational consciousness of the 
non-relational reality will be more or less a construction: of 
the understanding and will so far be a distorted representation 
of its intrinsic nature. Hence both for the Buddhists and for 
the Advaitins savikalpa consciousness or judgment (and also 
inference as the further extension of one judgment through 
another) will be knowledge of phenomena as distinguished 
from reality. Thus the movement of experience from the 
nirvikalpa or non-relational plane to that of the savikalpa or 
relational will be a falling away from truth and reality. For 
the Naiyadyikas and Mimamsakas (and also for the Sankhya 
philosophers for whom relational forms are real evolutes of 
Prakrti as the original non-relational background of objective 
reality) nirvikalpa, i.e., non-relational, and savikalpa or real- 
tional judgmental experience are not negatively related as 
according to the Buddhists and the Advaitins. On the con- 
trary, the relational forms being not the impoverishment but 
rather the fuller and more developed forms of the non- 
relational experience, the latter is only a less adequate and 
less articulate apprehension of what is apprehended more 
clearly and distinctly and more in accordance with its deve- 
Joped intrinsic nature in savikalpa or relational experience. 
Thus the advance from the nirvikalpa to the savikalpa is not 
a falling away from truth as the Buddhists and the Advaitins 
will say but a marked gain in clearness and distinctness of 
apprehension. 


The Ramanujists, it may be noted in this connection, 
do not admit any experience, or any reality of which we have 
experience, to be non-relational either in the Buddhist or in 
the Advaitin sense, reality and our experience of it being 
relational all through, And yet the Rāmānujists distinguish 
between savikalpa and nirvikalpa perception, though in a 
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Sense different from that of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas or the 
Buddhists. According to the Rāmānujists, what we calb 
nirvikalpa experience is relational experience of the first 
order as for example when we say, ‘this is a cow’. Here the 
‘this’ perceived by the sense is judged as an instance of the 
universal of ‘cowness’ so that the experience is an experience 
of. the ‘this’ (through its relation to the universal of a cow, an 
experience, in other words, of the ‘this’) through the relation 
of universal and particular. Compared and distinguished from 
this primary relational experience which is what the Rāmāãnu- 
jists call nirvikalpa pratyaksa, we may also have secondary 
relational experience or relational experience of the second. 
order as when we say ‘this also is acow.’ Here the primary- 
relational experience of the ‘this’ as a cow is mediated by: 
previous relational experiences of cows, i.e., one relational: 
experience is interpreted by means of other relational expe- 
riences so that the experience in question is a relational 
experience of the second order and is savikalpa or relational 
par excellence as compared to the primary relational 
experience which is a relational experierce of the first. 
order. 

It may be observed in this connection that whereas for 
the Buddhist savikalpa perception is judgment entailing. 
knowledge of the given by means of conceptual elaboration 
and thought construction and therefore not apprehension of 
reality but only knowledge of phenomena, for the vaiya- 
karanas or grammarians all perception is relational percep- 
tion involving judgment and naming and there is no such 
thing as nirvikalpa or non-relational percertior. Between- 
these two extremes we may place the Nyaya-VaiSesikas, the 
Mimamsakas, the Sankhya pbilosophers, the Ram anvjists- 
and also the Advaitins who recognise both nirvikalpa and 
savikalpa pratyeksa, though according to the Nz#i)ayika the 
nirvikalpa is more a matter of inference and is notan object. 
of introspection as a psychological antecedert of savyikalpa 
and, according to the Advaitins, the savikalpa is a falsifica- 
tion, through superimposed relations, whereas the nirvikalpa. 


a le a 
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is the 1o0n-relational reality presented in aparoksa anubhbiti 
Or non-mediate apprehension, 





CLASSIFICATION OF PERCEPTION 


PratyaksA has been classified into different classes from 
different points of view. 

(a) One of these classifications—that between nirvikalpa 
and savikalpa—we have already discussed about. 

(b) According to another classification, pratyaksa is 
either vahih pratyaksa (external perception) or manasa 
pratyaksa (internal perception) or yogaja pratyaksa (in- 
tellectual intuition). 

External perception is of five kinds through the five 
different external senses, eye, ear, etc. Each of these has its 
own proper object. Thus through the eye we have percep- 
tion of colours, etc., but not of sounds. Through hearing 
again we perceive sounds, not colours, etc,, and so on. 

Manasapratyaksa is perception through the 
organ or mind and consequently it consists in the perception 
of our own interral states of pleasure, pain, etc. 

Yogaja pratyaksa is intuition of past, distant and future 
objects, independently of sense-object contact, through con- 
centrated meditation and focussing of attention, 

It may be noted in this connection that besides the five 
kinds of external perception and internal perception of our 
mental states as a sixth kind, the Madhva philosophers regard 
memory as a seventh kind of perception as vision or direct 
apprehension of the past, the dispositions of the past expe- 
riences acting as a connecting link between the present and 
the past. In other words, according to the Madhva, the 
past lives in the present (of. Bergson) as disposition through 
which we have an immediate contact with the past and 
thereby a perception of it in the form of memory. 

It may also be noted that the Buddhists also recognise 
four kinds of perception. Thus according to them the first 


internal 
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moment correspoodiog to the Svalaksana is a pure sensation, 
It corresponds to the external perception of other Indian 
systems. It diffefs from them as being absolutely non- 
conceptual. Before the understanding works on the pure 
sensation and transforms it into a judgment there follows on 
the pure sensation a mental apprehension of it which is 
analogous to it as being direct, intuitive and non-conceptual. 
This is manasa pratyaksa, the sensation apprehended as 
mental according to the Buddhists. Thus while the first, 1.e., 
the pure sensation, is a sensuous sensation the second is the 
apprehension of the pure sensation by the understanding and 
is therefore mental sensation. The Buddhists also recognise 
yogi pratyaksa in the sense of non-sensuous intuition, i.e.» 
un intelligible intuition. which is nether sensuous sensation 
nor mental sensation. It is the timeless intuition of all that 
is and is a kind of omniscience. The Sautrantika and the 
Yogacaira schools recognise samvedana or introspection as a 
fourth variety of perception, every act of consciousness being, 
according to them, also consciousness of consciousness or 
self-consciousness. 

(c) The Ny&aya-Vaisesikas distinguish between laukika 
pratyaksa and alaukika pratyaksa, or perception through 
laukika sannikarsa or natural contact of sense and object and 
perception through alaukika sannikarsga or non-natural, i.e., 
extraordinary, contact of sense and object. Thus ordinary 
perception of substance, quality, etc., is through the natural 
contact of samyoga, samyukta-smavaya, etc. Here the pro- 
cess is objectively determined and there is nothing extra- 
ordinary or out of the way in the resulting perception or the 
conditioning sense-object contact. In perceiving the table, 
e.g., through the relation of contact or samyoga we also 
perceive the colour of the table through the objective relation 
of samyukta samavaya, i.e., inherence in that which is in 
contact with the eye. But in certain other cases we have an 
extraordinary contact in some way not intelligible in the 
pattern of the normal objective movement of experience 
as he contact is brought about not by an objective relation 
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but through a subjective conditioning factor. Thus in the 
perception of the fragrant sandalwood by means of the eye 
there is no normal contact of eye with the fragrance of the 
fragrant sandalwood. In this case the visual appearance of 
the sandalwood revives the fragrance in memory and the 
Subjective recollection brings on the contact of the eye with 
the fragrance of the sandalwood that is seen. The process 
here corresponds to what is known as complication in 
Western psychology, and in it an objective contact is brought 
about by a subjective process of recollection. The same is 
the case in ordinary sensesillusions, e.g., in the case of the 
Snake-rope illusion where the snake-character (sarpatva) of 
the jungle-snake revived in memory is brought into contact 
with the eye apprehending the coiling thing before it result- 
ing in the perception of the coiling thing seen as an instance 
of the universal of snake-character (sarpatva). These are 
cases of jiana-laksana sannikarsa where jñana or subjective 
cognition brings on an objective contact of sense and object. 
Yogi pratyaksa or yogaja pratyaksga is another variety of 
extra-ordinary perception, according to the Naiyayika, in 
which the contact with the past, the distant and the future 
object is brought about not through ordinary sannikarga of 
Samyoga, samuvaya, etc., but through the subjective power of 
yoga as sustained concentrated attention. A third variety of 
alaukika pratyaksa, according to the Naiyayika, is samanya- 
lak gana pratyakga where the sense, in contact with a universal, 
thereby comes in contact with all the particulars, past, present, 
and future, under the universal so that in perceiving the 
universal through ordinary sense-object contact we also have 
perception of all the particulars subsumed under the universal 
through the extra-ordinary sAmadnyalaksana sannikarga, Ihis 
also is without any parallel in ordinary experience and is 
therefore an extra-ordinary kind of perception, 

In ‘Vedanta Paribhasa, a distinction is made between 
jhanagata pratyaksa and visayagata pratyaksa, i.e., between a 
percept of an object perceived and the perceiving of the 
obj.ct. The difference between perceiving and the percept, 
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ie., between perceiving an object and an object perceived is 
explained as follows. Since, according to the Advaitins, the 
ultimate reality is.Consciousness or Caitanya, what we Call 
knower, knowing and known are Caitanya or Consciousness 
limited by the forms of the knower or subject-consciousness, 
limited by the form of knowing and limited by the form 
of the known. For the sake of brevity we may call them 
respectively subject-consciousness, subjective-consciousness; 


and object-consciousness. Subject-consciousness of con" 


sciousness aS knower is antahkarna-avacchinna caitanya, 
ie., consciousness limited by the form of the internal organ 
or mind. Subjective consciousness or consciousness as know- 
ing is antahkarana-vrtti-avaochinna caitanya or consciousness 
as limited by, i.e., as appearing in the form of, a temporal 
mental mode. Object-consciousness is consciousness limited 
by the form of the object known. We have a percept or 
an object perceived when the subject-consciousness coincides 
with the object-consciousness and becomes completely one 
with it. We have perceiving as distinguished from the percept 
when the subjeclive-consciousness or consciousness as a 
mental mode exactly coincides with the object-consciousness. 
The Advaitins also distinguish saksi-pratyaksa or the percep- 
tion of the witnessing Intelligence from empirical perception. 
It is knowing of knowing but not knowing of knowing 
in the Nyāya or Buddhist sense of internal perception 
(manasa-pratyaksa) which is a temporal mental event. It is, 
on the contrary, timeless knowledge of all temporal knowing 
acts as temporal and is a necessary presupposition of all 
such acts. 
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FALLACIES OF PERCEPTION 


Some of the fallacies of sense perception are mentioned in 
Sankhyakarika (Karika 7). There the illusions of sense are 
regarded as arising either. from defects in the objects of 
perception or defects of the media of perception or defects 
of sense or other internal causes and are regarded as being 
either of the nature of mal-observation or of non-observation. 
Thus when the objects to be perceived are beyond the range 
-of a sense (atidtirat) or in too close proximity to it they are 
not perceived. Objects are also not perceived or misperceived 
when the reJevant sensibility is not in order or there is 
inattention in the perceiver. Nor are objects perceived which 
arẹ toO minute for perception or are separated from the 
sense by a barrier, e.g., a wall. Nor are objects perceived 
when their perceptibility is over-powered by a stronger force 
or when they are mixed up with objects of a similar nature. 
‘E.g., birds flying very high in the sky are not seen because 
‘they are beyond the range of vision (atidiirat). Similarly the 
Ointment on the eye is not perceived because of its close 
proximity to the eye. Again when the sensibility is not in 
-order there is no perception. Thus the deaf does not hear 
nor does the blind see. Similarly when the mind is otherwise 
-engaged as in absent-mindedness there is no perception of 
objects immediately in front of the perceiver. Atoms 
-again are not perceived because they are too minute for 
perception. When there is an intervening barrier, e.g., a 
‘wall, the objects behind the wall are not perceived. Again 
‘when the perceptibility of objects is overpowered as, e.g., the 
‘light of the stars by the light of the sun (as in daytime) they 
‘(i.e., the stars) are not perceived. Also when an object gets 
mixed up with other objects of the same kind, e.g., a drop 
-of water ina lake, it becomes lost to perception. Lastly, 
at is added, when the preceptible characters remain only 
potential or non-manifest they are also not perceived, C.E.» 
-curd in milk, 


The above are mainly cases of non-observation which 
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also sometimes lead to mal-observation but the cases of mal- 
observation mentioned as such by Indian philosophers are the 
following. A man perceives the white conch-shell as yellow 
because of a disordered liver and consequent jaundice. 
Again in uncoordinated binocular vision a man sees two 
moons instead of one. In the case of the snake-rope illusion 
what happens is that the rope is observed only in its generic 
character, and as its specific nature is not observed there is 
revival by similarity of the form of the snake. Here non- 
observation of the specific character leads to mal-observation. 


CARVAKA CRITIQUE OF INFERENCE AND 
OTHER PRAMANAS 


PERCEPTION being the only source of knowledge, according to- 
the Carvakas, they argue, those who prove the existence of 
soul, of God and of the other world by means of inference 
are refuted with the refutation of inference as a source of 
knowledge. That inference as a source of knowledge cannot 
be established will be obvious from the following considera- 
tions, say Carvakas. 

Inference is the process by means of which we pass from 
the perception of a mark or sign in the subject of the 
inference to the eixstence of something else in the said. 
subject on the basis of an invariable relation between the said 
mark and the thing which is inferred. The subject in 
respect of which we infer something is called the ‘paksa’. 
The sign or mark by means of which we infer the inferent 
in the subject is called ‘hetu’, ‘sadhana’, ‘linga’ or ‘gamaka’, 
and that which is inferred by means of the mark in the 
Subject, i.e., the inferent, is called ‘sadhya’, ‘gamya,” ‘lingi” 
etc. The invariable relation between the mark or hetu and 
the sadhya or inferent is called ‘vyapti’, ‘niyama,’ ‘avina- 
bhavasambandha,’ etc. It is to be noted that the vyapti 
relation does not cause inference simply by virtue of its 
existence but only by being subjectively apprehended or 
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known. E.g., when we infer fire in the mountain yonder 
from the perception of smoke in the mountain yonder, a 
necessary condition of our being able to make the inference 
is not merely the objective vyapti or invariable relation 
between ‘smoke’ and ‘fire’ but also our subjective knowledge 
of this objective relation. Savages of cocoanut island have 
no prior knowledge of smoke and fire. When they are 
brought for the first time into the proximity of the yonder 
mountain and perceive smoke rising therefrom, they will be 
unable to infer fire because of the absence of knowledge of 
the vyapti or invariable relation between smoke and fire. 
Hence vyapti as such does not cause inference but vyapti 
jHana or the subjective knowledge of the objective invariable 
relation. How, then, is the knowledge of vyapti or invariable. 
relation possible ? It cannot be perception or pratyakga. 
Perception, (pratyaksa) is either external perception (bahih 
pratyaksa) or internal perception (manasa pratyaksa), i.e., 
perception by the external senses (eye, ear, etc.), or perception 
by the internal sense or mind. Now external perception 
cannot cause the knowledge of an invariable or universal 
relation. The external senses can be stimulated only by 
particulars which are present and stand in close proximity to 
the senses. They cannot be acted on by the non-existent 
past or future objects nor by objects that are remote and 
exist beyond the range of the senses. But the universal 
relation between the mark and the inferent holds not merely 
between present particulars but also between past, distant 
and future instances of each. Nor can internal perception 
apprehend such an invariable relation for the obvious reason 
that internal perception depends on external perception, and 
the mind cognises as the objects of its internal perception 
nothing else than what external perception has made known. 
Nor can we say that knowledge of this invariable relation 
consists in the apprehension simply of the general essence of 
this relation as distinguished from its particular embodiment 
in concrete instances. For then there will always remain 
an uncertainty as to whether the particular instance in @ 
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particular inference is in reality a concrete embodiment of 
this general essence. 

Nor can inference be the source of the knowledge of 
this universal relation. For, this inference like the first 
will require the knowledge of another universal relation which 
again will require another inference through another universal 
relation and so on, thus landing us into an infinite regress of 
inferences. 

Not can Sabda pramana or authoritative testimony com- 
municated by language be the source of our knowledge of 
the universal relation. For, according to Kanada and his 
followers, the Vaisesikas, Sabda or authoritative testimony 
is no independent third source of knowledge but is a form 
of inference in disguise, i.c., inference based on the trust- 
worthiness of the speaker. Besides, knowledge caused by 
verbal communications itself presupposes inference. When 
we hear certain words and grasp the meaning of the words 
spoken as conveying some information, the entire process, 
on analysis, resolves itself into the following steps. There is, 
in the first place, the words apprehended by hearing as sounds. 
Thereafter an apprehension of the objects to which the words 
tefer through an apprehension of the connection between the 
sound representing the words and the objects they stand for. 
The knowledge of this connection is based on our knowledge 
of social usage of such words in certain contexts, Therefore 
the extension of the meanings of words used in past contexts 
to present and future contexts involved in the understanding 
of any verbal communication is of the nature of an intellectual 
leap implying inference. The sound itself is not the thing 
signified but is only inferred to signify it in accordance 
with past usage. Nor can the authority of Manu and so- 
called other seers be invoked to ensure the truth of the 
universal relation conveyed by verbal communications. 
For the ipse dixit, or the bare dogmetic assertion of a 
Manu or any other seer does not amount to a Valid assertion 
or logical truth. 

Again, if authoritative testimony is to be accepted as 
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our only source of the knowledge of a universal proposition, 
then where a man had no chance of knowing a universal 
relation such as that between smoke and fire from an autho- 
ritative source, he will be debarred from inferring fire on 
seeing smoke. 

Nor again upamana or comparison can be said to be 
the source of our knowledge of universal relation. For, 
according to Nyaya, upamāna consists in applying a name to 
the thing which is so named by means of a comparative state- 
ment. Its function, therefore, is restricted to applying 
names to the objects named by the names through the 
knowledge of a comparative statement and not in causing the 
knowledge of any universal relation or vyapu. 


Further, the invariable relation or vyapti which causes 
inference is defined as a nirupadhika relation, 1, €., an un- 
conditional invariable relation not determined by any 
extraneous condition, observed or unobserved. Therefore 
vyapti can be established only if we dispose of all upadhis or 
extraneous conditions, observed or unobserved, that are likely 
to viliate the vyapti relation. But this is not possible by 
means of perception. Absence of perceptible conditions may 
be perceptible, but imperceptible conditions, the unobserved 
and unobservable factors can be known only by inference 
and therefore the absence of such imperceptible conditions 
can also be known only by inference. And thus we are 
involved in circular reasoning, viz., that inference presupposes 
vyapti and vyapti presupposes inference, 

Further, an upādhi is defined as a condition that is in 
symmetrical invariable relation with the inferent or sadhya 
but not an invariable concomitant of the hetu, sadhana or 
mark. E.g., the relation between smoke and fire is an 
unconditional invariable relation but the relation between 
fire and smoke is a conditional (aupadhika) relation, invari- 
ableness of the relation between fire and smeke being 
dependent on the presence of a condition, viz., greenwood 
(ardra indhana). Itis mot every fire that is concomitant with 
smoke but only greenwood fire. E.g., the fire in a lighted 
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electric bulb is fire without smoke but no case of greenwood 
fire is smokeless fire. Greenwood, therefore, is a condition 
that must determine fire if the ‘latter is to be an invariable 
concomitant of smoke. Greenwood is thus an upadchi in 
the above sense in the inference ‘yonder mountain has 
smoke, because it has fire.’ It is samavyapya with, i. €., in 
symmetrical invariable relation to, the sadhya or inferent, viz., 
‘smoke’ so that we can say that in every case of smoke from 
fire greenwood is an invariable antecedent and in every case 
of greenwood fire smoke is a necessary consequent. Green- 
wood, therefore, invariably accompanies, and is invariably 
accompanied by, the inferent ‘smoke’ in the above inference. 
That is to say, the relation between greenwood and smoke 
in the above inference is a symmetrical invariable relation 
(where greenwood is, smoke is, and where smoke is, green- 
wood is). But the relation between ereenwood and fire is 
not a relation of invariable concomitance, every fire not 
necessarily being greenwood fire (sadhana avyapakatve sati 
sadhya samavyaptam=upadhi). 


The absence of any upadhi inthe above sense is indis- 
pensable for the vyapti relation which causes inference. But 
how can we know the absence of an upadhi which is in 
Symmetrical invariable relation to the inferent? We can 
know the absence of a thing only as we know the thing itself. 
Therefore to know the absence of all upadhis in symmetrical 
invariable relation (samavyapta) with the sadhya we must 
notonly know the upadhis themselves, perceived and unper- 
ceived, but also know all instances of their symmetrical. 
invariable relation with the sddhya. But this is not possible 
by perception. We can perceive only perceptible upadhis. 
But even in their case for a knowledge of the invariable 
relation with the sadhya in all cases past, present and future, 
we have to fall back on inference and as regards imperceptible 
upaidhis they cannot be known by perception and can be 
known only by inference. Thus we can establish inference 
as a source of knowledge only by inference and this is @ 
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vicious circle that vitiates all proofs of inference as a source 
of knowledge. i 

Therefore in the so-called cases where the knowledge of 
smoke seems to cause the knowledge of fire what really 
happens is a subjective habit of thought produced by past 
experience. The smoke-experience being associated in the 
past with the fire-experience a recurrence of the smoke- 
experience causes an expectation of the fire-experience in the 
mind, Such expectation, however, does not always prove 
to be true being falsified in many cases. Uncontradicted 
experience in the past is thus no ground for its extension to 
the future being in many cases contradicted and overthrown 
by subsequent incoming experience. Thatin many cases our 
expectation is justified is a matter of experience. 

Hence it follows that no adrsta or unseen cause governs 
the phenomena of the world, as such causes can be proved 
only by inlerence, and inference, as we have seen, is nota 
source of valid knowledge. 

How, then, is the behaviour of a thing to be accounted 
for ? The Carvaka answer to the question is that the things 
behave as they do because of their svabhava or inherent 
nature. And since we do not know whether this nature is 
an eternally fixed character of things we have no right to 
Say that things must behave in the same way always and not 
behave sometimes freakishly. 


-INFERENCE (ANUMANA) 


As we have seen above, the Carvakas recognise only one 
source of knowledge and reject inference as a source of 
knowledge on the ground that the invariable relation or 
vyapti between the mark which constitutes the inferential 
reason or hetu and the object proved by means of the mark 
cannot be established as a valid induction from experience. 
The Buddhists, however, as well as Nyaya-Vaisesika, Jaina 
and Sankhya philosophers, etc., recognise inference as a 
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source of knowledge besides perception. According to the 
Buddhists, the Carvaka objection to inference is based on a 
wrong view of the universal proposition or propositions on 
which an inference is based. As a matter of fact, the in- 
variable relation which constitutes the ground of an 
inference is not an induction from experience atall, It is 
rather an a priori construction of the understanding; i.e., a 
relation or relations which the understanding brings to 
experience instead of obtaining them from experience. 
Experience pure and simple is nothing but nirvikalpa 
pratyaksa or non-conceptual apprehension of a point-instant 
of reality and as such is unspeakable. It is the understanding 
that transforms the unspeakable giving datum into a speak- 
able or known object by means of elaboration in concepts and 
thought-constructs. What we call inference is a further 
extension of this work of thought or judgment and may be 
called a judgment of the second order, i.e., a judgment 
mediated by another judgment. Thus in ordinary percep- 
tual judgment we have a point-instant as the unspeakable 
datum which is elaborated into a known object in the form 
of the judgment ‘X is A’ where ‘A’ is the though(-construct 
in terms of which the understanding conceives X. Inference 
is an advance one step further into the domain of ideality 
and is therefore twice removed from the unspeakable datum 
of pure perception. That is, in inference ‘X?’ is interpreted 
as ‘A’ because of its being thought or conceived as ‘B’, i.c.» 
while judgment is of the form ‘X? is ‘A’, inference is of the 
form ‘X, as being B, is A’. 

While the Buddhists thus meet the Cārvāka objection 
to inference by stressing the apriority of the Vyapti relations 
that make inference possible the realists, e.g., the Nyaya- 
VaiSesikas, stress immediate contact with the universals of 
objects in perception in their doctrine of sannikarsa and 
thus meet the Carvaka objection so that universal propositions 
on which inference is based are quite accessiblé to judgmental 
perception, though for removing all doubts as regards the 
presence of disturbing factors such ‘propositions have to be 
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sifted by the inductive methods of agreement in presence 
(anvaya), agreement in absence (vyatireka) and non-observa- 
tion off the contrary (vyabhicaira adargana). - 


DEFINITIONS OF INFERENCE 


INFERENCE has been defined in various ways, Thus, eg., 

(a) Ithas been defined sometimes as ‘‘the cognition of 
the object through its mark.’’ This definition is a definition 
of inference by its origin. Further, it does not clearly say 
whether it is a judgment of perception having a present 
object as its referent or an inference proper referring 
to an absent object through its invariable relation to the 
mark, 

(b) Another definition defines inference from the 
objective side. Inference, according to it, is the cognition 
of an absent object while perception refers to a present 
object. While the first definition traces the origin of the 
inference to subjective apprehension through the cogni- 
tion of a mark the second definition defines inference by 
the kind of object it makes known. Both the definitions 
are therefore one-sided and miss the character of inference 
in all its aspects. Further, when inference is defined as the- 
cognition of an absent object what is really meant is that the 
object inferred is unperceived, i. €e., not perceived and not 
that the object is absent. E.g., when fire is inferred in the- 
mountain yonder from the perception of smoke in the- 
mountain yonder what is inferred is nota fire absent in the 
mountain yonder but an unperceived fire present in the 
mountain yonder. 

Some Buddhists define inference as the cognition of the 
general as distinguished from perception which is the 
cognition of the salaksana particular. This also is a defini- 
tion of. inference by reference to its object and also fails to 
bring out the distinction between judgment and inference 
even from the Buddhist point of view. 
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A fourth definition defines inference as a particular 
application of an invariable relation between two phenomena 
by a person who-had previous observation of the connection 
or invariable relation in various other situations. Even this 
does not bring out the full significance of inference. We 
do not know from this definition whether inference is an 
addition to our Knowledge as every pramana or source of 
‘knowledge should be, nor do we know whether inference is 
the cognition of a present or an absent object. 

The Bhatta Mimamsakas define inference as vyapya 
darSanat asannikrstartha jnanam anumanam. This definition 
is more satisfactory than the other four we have considered, 
According to it inference consists in the cognition of an 
object not in contact with the senses through the cognition 
of its vyapya or invariable concomitant. It thus distinguishes 
clearly between perception and inference. Inference is an 
inference of an asannikrsta artha, i.e., of an object not in 
contact with the senses. When an object is in contact with 
the senses and the conditions of perception are fulfilled it is 
perception that takes place and this makes an inference of it 
useless and therefore stops the inferential” process. Thus 
inference, as distinct from perception must cognise an object 
not in contact with the senses. Further, in its logical aspect, 
it must consist in cognition of the object through the 
observation of a mark which is known as an invariable 
concomitant of the object. Thus it stresses the knowledge 
of the universal proposition expressing the invariable relation 
between the mark and the unperceived object which is 
cognised through the mark. Thirdly, in stressing the actual 
observation of the mark it also stresses the cognition of the 
mark in a particular locus, i.e., the cognition of the minor 
premise as a necessary condition of inference. 

Thus inference, we may say, must fulfil the two 
essential conditions, viz., (a) vyapti jñāna or cognition of the 
universal relation which is the ground of inference (corres- 
ponding to the major premise of Western logic) and 
£b) Paksadbarmata jana, i.e.. cognition of the mark or 
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vyapya as the invariable concomitant of the object inferred as 
a dharma or property of the pakga or subject of inference 
(corresponding to minor premise of Western logic). 








PAKSA, SADHYA, HETU OR SADHANA, SAPAKSA 
AND VIPAKSA DEFINED 


THE paksa is the subject in respect of which something is 
inferred or proved by means of inference. E.g., in the stock 
example of Indian logic, ‘parvato vahniman dhimat’, 
‘yonder mountain is On fire because it smokes’, the paksa or 
subject of the inference is the mountain yonder in respect of 
which ‘fire’ is inferred. Paksa is therefore defined as 
jijnasita sadhya, i.e., that object in respect of which a mental 
questioning or doubt arises as regards the existence of the 
sadhya or inferent, i.e., that which is inferred, in it. That, 
therefore, in respect of which there is no mental uncertainty 
as regards the existence of the sadhya or inferent cannot be 
the logical subject of an inference. Thus that in which 
the Sadhya (e.g., fire) is known for certain as existing 
(e.2.; pahanasa orthe domestic oven) cannot be the paksa 
or logical subject of an inference. In Indian logic it is called 
sapaksa ora similar instance. The sapaksa is thus səme- 
thing in respect of which there is sadhya niścaya, and no 
room for sadhya samSaya,; ie., no scope for any doubt or 
uncertainty as regards the existence of the sadhya. Similarly 
where instead of sadhya niScaya or certain knowledge of the 
existence of the sadhya we have sadhyabhava niscaya, i.e., 
certain knowledge of the non-existence of the inferent, we 
have what is called in Indian logic a vipaksa or dissimilar 
instance. Thus the mahahrada or the great lake is some- 
thing in respect of which we have certain knowledge of the 
absence of the sadhya or the inferent, i.c., of the absence of 
fire. It is thus the vipakga in the above stock example of the 
inference of fire in the mountain yonder from the observation 
of smoke in the mountain yonder, Thus yonder mountain 
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is a logical subject of the inference as being that in respect of 
which there exists doubt (either in the person making the 
inference or in:the person for whose enlightenment the 
inference is made) as regards the existence of fire (which is 
not perceived) while the domestic oven (mahanasa) is a 
sapaksa or similar instance as being known for certain as a 
case of the presence of fire and the great lake (mahabhrada) is 
a dissimilar instance or vipaksa as being known for certain to 
be a case of the absence of fire. 

The hetu is the ground of the inference, i.e., that 
through which or on account of which the sidhya or inferent 
is inferred in the subject of the inference and may be called 
probans or ground of the inference, In the example given 
above ‘smoke’ is the hetu, sadhana, or liiga (mark) by means 
of which ‘fire’ is inferred. The real ground of the inference, 
however, is notthe smoke as an unrelated particular pheno- 
menon but smoke asa mark or sign of fire, i.e., smoke as 
an invariable concomitant of fire. The real ground o 
inference, therefore, is an observed particular phenomenon 
as a case of a universal relation between all phenomena of 
the same nature and the inferent in its universal character. 
Thus the real ground of the inference in the above example 
is not ‘this smoke’ as such but ‘this smoke’ as a mark of ‘fire’, 
i.€., the smoke as being a particular case of the universal 
‘smokiness’ as invariably concomitant with ‘fieriness’. The 
sadhya is what we infer in the subject of an inference. In the 
above example we infer fire in respect of the mountain 
yonder. Fire is thus the inferent, sadhya, or what we infer in 
respect of the subject of the inference which is the yonder 
mountain. We may call it the probandum. 

In rendering the Indian anumāna by inference we have 
avoided the Aristotelian terms, major, minor and middle 
and also the use ofthe term syllogism as an equivalent of 
anumana of the Indian logicians, for two reasons, In the 
first place, the Indian anumāna aims at both formal consis- | 
tency and material truth and therefore insists on a guarantee 
of the material truth of the premises on which an inference 
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is based, i.e., both the universal proposition (vyapti) and the 
presence of the mark in the subject of the inference (pakga- 
dharmata) must be materially true propositions according 
to Indian logic, This is why they insist on an udaharana or 
a familiar instance as illustrative of the invariable concomi- 
tance which is the ground of inference, as an integral part of 
inferential reasoning. According tothe Aristotelian stand- 
point, the inference 
All men are immortal, 
John is a man, 
.. John is immortal.— 

is a valid syllogism in the first figure. But it will be rejected 
by the Indian logician as a fallacious inference on the ground 
that the universal proposition, ‘All men are immortal’, is a 
mere assumption without material truth as no familiar 
instance can be cited of an immortal man in support of the 
invariable relation expressed in the universal proposition. 
The Indian logician has no concern with inferences with 
imaginary premises forthe sake of intellectual gymnastic 
which lead only to imaginary conclusions lacking material 
truth, but only inferences that fulfil both the conditions of 
formal consistency as well as actual truth in experience. 

Secondly, the terms major, minor and middle as con- 
ceived in the Aristotelian syllogism are major, minor and 
middle only when read in denotation, the major being major 
as being of the widest denotation, the middle being middle as 
being of intermediate denotation, and the minor being minor 
as being narrowest in denotation. In the Indian inference, 
however, the terms being read in connotation rather than 
in denotation (through avacchedaka or determining charac- 
ters) the greatest in denotation will be the least in connotation 
and the least in connotation will be the greatest in denota- 
tion so thatthe minor of the Aristotelian syllogism will be 
the major in Indian anumana as being greatestin connota- 
tion and the major of the Aristotelian syllogism will be the 
minor in Indian anumana as having the smallest connotation. 
We therefore use the terms, ‘subject of inference’ as the 
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equivalent of ‘pakga’, ‘probans’ as the equivalent of hetu, 
sadhana or linga and ‘probandum’ for ‘sadhya’ or ‘inferent’, 
We also have avoided the use of the term syllogism as the 
proper equivalent of the Indian anumāna which we have 
rendered by the term ‘inference’ simply. 


STEPS IN INFERENTIAL REASONING 


Tue Naiyayikas hold that an inference in its logical aspect 
must consist of five steps expressed in five different proposi- 
tions, though some of these steps may not be always necessary 
psychologically and may be skipped over in individual cases. 
Thus, according to the Naiyayikas, in case of inference for 
others (pararthanumana) the full logical form in five steps is 
necessary though in svarthadnumana or inference for oneself 
some of these steps may not be psychologically necessary. 

The five steps of inference may be illustrated in the stock 
example of inference ‘yonder mountain is on fire because it 
smokes’, as follows. The first step is the pratijñā vakya or 
the proposition to be proved, viz., ‘yonder mountain is on 
fire’, The second step is the hetu vakya or statement of the 
hetu or the ground of inference, viz., ‘Because it smokes and 
whatever is smoky is fiery’. The third step is the udaharana 
vakya or statement of a familiar instance illustrating the 
invariable concomitance (e.g., of smoke and fire) which 
isthe real ground of the inference. The fourth step is 
upanaya vakya, ic., statement of the application of hetu 
(e.g. smoke) as the mark of the sādhya (e.g. fire) to the 
yonder mountain which is the subject of the inference. The 
fifth and last step is the nigamana vakya or the statement 
stating the conclusion that follows. Stecherbatsky holds 
with the Buddhists that the pratijiia vakya andthe conclu- 
sion are two identical propositions and therefore the five 
steps contain at least one that is redundant. The Naiyayika, 
however, does not consider the pratijñā vakya and the 
nigamana vakya to be of the same logical import though in 
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verbal expression they are identical. The pratijia vakya is 
the proposition to be proved while the nigamana vakya is 
the proposition as proved and there is as much difference 
between the two as between appearing in an examination and 
passing it. 

Some schools, however, consider five steps to be not 
logically necessary. The Mimamsakas, e.g., contend that the 
first three steps or the last three steps quite suffice for all 
logical purposes. The Madhya logicians, however, consider 
five, four, three, two, and even one step to be sufficient for 
inference. E.g., one may say ‘The mountain as giving forth 
smoke must be on fire’, in which case one single proposition 
amounts to a complete inference. In other words, according 
to the Madhvas, there is no fixed rule as regards the number 
of steps in an inferential reasoning, an inference being capable 
of expression in five, four or a smaller number of steps 
according to the option of the person inferring. 





THE ANUMEYA OR INFERENT 


Wuat is it that we infer in an inference? What, in other 
words, is the anumeya or the content inferred in an inference? 
The question has given rise to controversy amongst Indian 
logicians. In the stock example of inference ‘Yonder moun- 
tain is on fire, because it smokes’, whatis it that we really 
infer? Dowe infer the mountain or do we infer fire, or 
do we infer the bare relation between the mountain and 
fire, or fourthly, do we infer the mountain as qualified 
by fire or lastly do we infer fire as qualified by the 
mountain yonder? Itis argued that the mountain is not the 
object inferred as it is perceived and when an object is 
perceived there is no scope for an inferential cognition of it. 
Nor is fire the object of the inference for fire is a well-known 
object. We have had direct experience of fire in various 
other places such as the domestic oven (mahanasa), etc, There 
is no use inferring what is already known. That will amount 
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to siddhasadhana, establishing something which is already 
known to be an established fact. Nor is the bare relation 
between the mountain and fire the object of the inference. For 
how can the relation be cognised without the relata? The 
fourth alternative, viz., that the object inferred is the per- 
ceived mountain as qualified by the unperccived fire is also 
rejected on the ground that the perception of the mountain 
precludes an inferential knowledge of it. Thus what remains 
is the last alternative, viz., that what we infer is fire as quali- 
fied by the mountain or fire as the fire of the mountain 
yonder (parvata viSista vahni). Though fire might have 
been known elsewhere, it has not been known before as the 
fire in the mountain yonder and thus there is no ground 
for the charge of siddhasidhana or inferring what is 
perceived, 


VYAPTI, INVARIABLE CONCOMITANCE OR 
INVARIABLE RELATION AS THE 
GROUND OF INFERENCE 


We have seen above that the real ground of inference is not 
any perceived particular fact as such but the perceived parti- 
cular cognised as the mark of something else. In other words, 
the ground of the inference is the universal relation that 
holds between the mark and that which it is a mark of. E.g., in 
the inference ‘Yonder mountain is on fire, because it smokes’ 
the real ground of the inference is not the smoke simply 
asa particular fact perceived but the smoke perceived as a 
mark of fire, i.e., the particular perceived smoke cognised as 
an instance of an invariable relation between smokiness and 
ficriness. The invariable relation or vyapti thus constitutes 
the real ground of the inference. But it must be noted that 
it is not vyāpti as such but vyāptijāāna or cognition of the 
vyapti or invariable relation that constitutes the real ground 
of inference. In other words, the invariable relation consi- 
dered objectively as holding between certain categories of 
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facts (e.g., smoke and fire) does not suffice for inference. It 
is subjective cognition of the objective relation that makes 
inference possible. Thus the savages of the cocoanut island 
(ndrikela dvipa), who lack previous experience of fire and 
smoke and have not apprehended the vyāpti or invariable 
rélation between smoke and fire, will not infer fire when 
they see for the first time smoke rising from a forest yonder. 
Here though the objective concomitance holds between smoke 
and fire yet the subjective cognition of the concomitant rela- 
tion being wanting there is no inference of fire. 

What, then, is vyapti or a universal relation between 
phenomena, and how is it known? Vyāpti is defined as 
svabhavika sambandha, a natural or essential relation be- 
tween one phenomenon and another. An essential relation is 
further defined as nirupadhika sambandha or upddhirahita 
sambandha, i.c.. an unconditional relation between two 
phenomena. The relation between A and B, for example; 
is a universal relation or vyapti when it is involved in the 
very nature or svabhava of A and B, i.e., when it does not 
depend on any extraneous condition or upadhi such as A. 


This brings us tothe question of upadhi. What, then, 
is an upadhi or extrancous condition the presence of which 
makes vyapti relation impossible? An updadhiis defined as 
follows: sadhanavyapakatve sati sadhyasamavyaptamupadhi- 
riti laksanam. An upadhi or disturbing condition in the 
vyāpti or invariable relation between the sadhana, betu or 
the ground of the inference and the sadhya or probandum 
which is inferred by means of the hetu or ground is some- 
thing which is non-pervasive (avyapaka) of the sadhana, 
hetu or ground and is in equipollent or symmetrical invari- 
able relation with the sadhya, probandum or inferent, Thus 
if the sadhana or ground of an inference is A and the thing 
inferred by A is B, then the ground of the inference will be 
the universal proposition ‘All A is B’. The material truth of 
this universal proposition will depend on the unconditiona- 
lity of the universal relation between A and B. E.g., if the 
relation between A and B depends on any lurking extraneous 
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condition suchas X, then the relation between A and B 
arises not from the nature of A but from the presence of the 
unobserved factor X. The relation between A and B thus 
becomes a conditional or aupdadhika relation and the condi- 
tionality arises from the presence of X in the situation as the 
condition or upadhi determining the relation. And X is an 
upadhi or extraneous condition as being non-pervasive of A 
and at the same time in equipollent invariable relation with 
B so that while ‘All Xis B’ and ‘All Bis X’ it is not true 
that wherever A is, X is, X being found in places where A is 
absent. Thus, instead of saying ‘Yonder mountain is on fire, 
because it smokes’, if we make another inference, viz., 
‘Yonder mountain smokes because it is on fire’ we shall be 
making a fallacious inference based on a conditional relation 
between fire and smoke, the upadhi or condition determining 
the relation being ‘green-wood’ (ardrendhana). Thus the pro- 
position, ‘Wherever fieriness is, smokiness is’, is not a true 
universal proposition, the invariable relation between fire and 
smoke depending not on the nature of fire itself but on the 
presence of an extraneous condition such as ‘green-wood’. 
‘Green-wood’ is an upadhi as being non-pervasive of fire, 
every fire being not necessarily green-wood fire (as, e.g., the 
fire of the red-hot ironball) but green-wood is in symmetrical 
invariable relation with smoke, i.e., ‘Where smoke is, green- 
wood fire is’ and ‘Where green-wood fire is, smoke is’. 

Vyapti being thus an unconditional relation between two 
phenomena, the question arises how can we be assured of the 
unconditionality of the vyapti relation between two pheno- 
mena, i.e., how can we be, in other words, assured of the 
absence of disturbing conditions vitiating the vyapti relation? 
Indian Logicians (barring the Carvakas who reject all truly 
universal propositions and the Buddhists who consider the 
universality of relations to be due toa priori construction of 
the understanding) propose bhūyodarśana or repeated obser- 
vation and tarka or the method of reductio ad absurdum 
as the positive and the negative ways of getting rid of disturb- 
ing conditions vitiating Vyapti relations, Thus when two 
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phenomena are observed repeatedly together in varying situa- 
tions, then the idea arises of an invariable relation between 
the one and the other. This is then strengthened by tarka or 
the negative argument of reduction to absurdity of all objec- 
tions based on suspected and supposed upadhis affecting the 
unconditionality of the relation. Tarka is thus a negative 
aid in ensuring the unconditionality of the vyapti relation 
which constitutes the ground of an inference. Its principal 
function consists in showing how the supposition or suspicion 
of any extraneous condition vitiating the vyapti relation 
leads to undesirable consequences such as the denial of 
obvious and accepted facts. Tarka is thus not inference but 
only a negative aid to inference. 


The different forms of tarka go by the names of the 
undesirable consequences to which objections to the vyapti 
of an inference may lead. Thus when an objection to a 
vyapti leads to an undesirable self-dependence we have what 
is called atmasraya. It is proving a thing by itself. E.g., when A 
is proved by A or made to follow from Ait isa case of the 
undesirable consequence called ātmāśraya. AnyonyaSraya is 
another form of tarka. By it an objection is refuted by show- 
ing that its acceptance as valid will lead to the undesirable 
consequence of reciprocal dependence. Thus when A is 
shown to follow from B and B again is shown to follow from 
A we have the undesirable consequence of reciprocal depen- 
dence. It is in facta more complex form of ātmāśraya and 
an objection is refuted when its acceptance can be shown to 
lead to reciprocal dependence. Cakraka or circular reasoning 
is another variety of tarka. Thus when A is derived from B., 
B from C, C from D, and D from A, we have circular reason- 
ing. It is dtmasraya in a still more complex form. Laghava 
tarka and gaurava tarka are also other forms of tarka by 
means of which objection to an inference may be disposed 
of. Thus when an inference and the vyapti on which it 
rests can be shown to have the merit of parsimony (laghava) 
entailing fewer assumptions as compared to the acceptance 
of any bypothetica] objection on the ground of a supposed or 
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suspected extraneous condition or upadhi, the inference 
scores On the ground of laghava tarka or parsimony and the 
objection fails on’ the ground of gaurava or unnecessary 
multiplicity of assumptions. Anavastha or the instability of 
an infinite regress is also another variety of tarka by which an 
objection to an inference may be disposed of. An infinite 
regress isa flaw in logical thinking as it commits one to an 
infinite series of assumptions and thus, besides lack of final 
Stability, is open to the objection of an infinite multiplicity 
of assumptions (gaurava). An objection can be rebutted on 
the ground of anavastha when the infinite series to which 
one is Committed on account of the acceptance of the objec- 
tion is not drsta anavastha, i.e., an infinite series which is not 
actually observed in experience, In the case of the seed and 
the tree, or the egg and the hen, we have, however, an 
actually observed unending series and such anavastha is, 
therefore, no logical flaw in thinking. Lastly, we have also 
another form of tarka called pramanavadhitartha-prasanga. 
It is that form of tarka which refutes an objection by showing 
that it leads to some consequence which is contradicted by 
the valid sources of knowledges. E.g., if one is to suppose 
an invisible demon as the upadhi or extraneous condition 
that causes the vyapti relation between A and B and is thus 
the upadhi or extraneous condition that underlies the invari- 
able relation between A and B the objection can be refuted 
by showing that it is pramanavadhita, i.e., contradicted by 
the evidence of the valid sources of knowledge. An invisible 
demon is never an object of perception or of inference or of 
any Other valid source of knowledge. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VYAPTI 


VyAptr has been classified in different ways from different 
points of view. (1) According to the character of the rela- 
tions, vyapti has been classified (a) by the Buddhists into 
relations of tadatmya and relations of tadutpatti, i.e., into 
relations of co-essentiality of species and genus and relations 
of causality. According to the Buddhists, vyapti relations 
are either invariable relations which can be expressed in 
analytical propositions or synthetic universal propositions, 
Thus when one says ‘The śimśapā (tree) is a tree’, this is a 
universal proposition expressing an identity between the 
species, SimSapa, and the genus, tree. The predicate here 
explicates part of the meaning of the subject. In universal 
propositions of causality; however, expressing an invariable 
relation between the effect phenomenon and the cause 
phenomenon, we have a universal synthetic proposition. The 
cause is not part and parcel of the connotation of the effect 
nor is the effect part of the connotation of the cause, and 
yet there is an invariable relation between the effect and the 
cause. The Buddhists hold that these two forms, viz., invari- 
able relations of co-existence (tādātmya), as in the case of 
co-essentiality of species and genus, and the invariable rela- 
tions of sequence, as between an effect and its cause, exhaust 
all vyapti relations between themselves, there being no possi- 
bility of any third type of invariable relation, Further, 
these vyapti relations are a priori forms of the under- 
Standing by means of which we arrange and order the given 
facts of experience and are not derived a posteriori from 
experience. 

(b) The Nyadya-VaiSsesikas, however, reject the Buddhist 
classification as being not exhaustive. They point out that 
there are other kinds of vyapti relations besides tadutpatti 
and tadatmya. E.g., the relation between the rise of the 
moon and the blooming of the water-lily, the appearance of 
the star Rohini on one side of the horizon and the dis- 
appearance of the star Kritika on the opposite horizon, the 
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waxing of the moon and the rise of the tidesin the rivers, 
the coming of the autumn season and the clearness of water 
in lakes, etc., are-all instances of invariable relations, but 
they are neither cases of the relation of co-essentiality nor of 
causality. The ‘Buddhist contention that tadutpatti and 
tadatmya are the only two forms in which the understanding 
orders experience thus does not bear examination. Invari- 
able relations are inductions from experience and ‘are not 
a priori constructions of the understanding, and experience 
abounds in instances not merely of invariable relations 
of co-essentiality and of causality but also of other forms 
as well. 

(2) According to another classification on the basis of 
quantity and quality, vyapti is said to be either (a) visama- 
vyapti corresponding to the A propositions of Western logic 
which cannot be simply converted and where the invariable- 
ness is asymmetrical as, eg., in the proposition ‘All A is B’ 
or ‘Wherever smoke is, fire is’, or (b) samavyapti where the 
invariableness is symmetrical as in the U propositions of 
Hamilton and formally expressible in the form ‘All A is 
all B’, as in the vyapti expressed, e.g., in the proposition 
‘Whatever is nisiddha (prohibited) is adharma (wrong)’. The 
proposition can be simply converted into ‘Whatever is 
wrong, is prohibited’. Or, (c) paraspara paribāra as in ‘No 
A is B’ corresponding to the E propositions of Western logic, 
e,g., the proposition ‘Air has no colour’ which can also be 
expressed in the form ‘Whatever has no colour is not air’, or 
(d) paraspara samāveśa along with paraspara parihara, ora 
vyapti relation expressing partial inclusion as well as partial 
exclusion, e.g., the relation between being a cook and being 
a male, the relation being expressible as the unity of the 
three propositions (i) ‘At least in one case there isa male 
that is nota cook’, (ii) ‘At least in one case there is a cook 
that is not a male’, and (iii) ‘At least in one case there isa 
cook that isa male’. The last two forms; (c) and (d), area 
speciality of Madhva logicians, only the first two being 
usually recognised in Nyaya Mimamsa, etc. 
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(3) Vyapti again may be classified into agreement in 
presence only (kevalanvayi), agreement in absence only 
(kevalavyatireki), and agreement in presence as well as 
absence (anvayavyalireki). This classification is a speciality 
of Nyaya. The Buddhists do not recognise kevalanvayi or 
kevalavyatireki vyapti. According to the Buddhists, the posi- 
tive and the negative are two aspects of one and the same 
thing so that in asserting a positive relation of co-presence 
between two things we are also thereby implying a negative 
relation of co-absence of their opposites so that when we say 
‘All A is B’ we also thereby imply that ‘What is not B, is not 
A’, or, which is the same thing, ‘Where B is not, A is not’. 
Further, according to the Buddhists, a universal relation is 
ana priori frame-work in which the understanding arranges 
the materials of experience and this frame-work is at once 
positive and negative in character so that in arranging data 
in the relation of co-presence we are thereby also arranging 
their negatives in the relation of co-absence. The Naiyayikas 
as realists, however, will have nothing to do with construc- 
tion of the understanding in the ascertainment of the vyapti 
relation. Consciousness has nothing intervening as an image 
or thought-construct between itself and the object it reveals. 
Consciousness is like light that reveals the object and there- 
fore whatever it knows about objects is derived from the 
objects themselves and not from consciousness within itself. 
Therefore vyapti relations have to be recognised according 
to the deliverance of reality in consciousness. This is why 
the Naiyayikas insist on upadhisankanirasa for the ascertain- 
ment of a vyapti or invariable relation. The mere fact that 
A appears in consciousness as before, or after, or simul- 
taneously with B does not prove that there is an uncondi- 
tional relation between A and B. One must assure oneself 
that the apparent relation between A and Bis not really a 
relation between an unobserved X and B and, therefore, the 
elimination of all such likely disturbing factors (upadhi) is 
a mecessary condition of our assurance of a vyapti or invari- 
able relation between A and B. Even then, however, we can 
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never be certain that our vyapti relations will not be over- 
thrown in future by the accidents of experience. In other 
words, a vyapti relation being an a posteriori induction from 
experience must always fall short of apodeictic certainty 
though it may have the highest degree of probability as 
having been never contradicted in past experience. For the 
Same reason, the WNaiyayikas contend that vyāpti relations 
have to be discovered on the evidence of experience and must 
not be artificially classified according to a preconceived 
scheme as the Buddhist does. This is why the Buddhist 
classification of vyapti into tadatmya and tadutpatti rela- 
tions has to be rejected as being inexhaustive and incomplete, 
there being other forms of vyapti relations found in experi- 
ence besides the above twoof the Buddhist. For the 
same reason the Buddhist contention that agreement in 
absence is only the other side of agreement in presence and 
that, therefore, there cannot be any vyāpti of the kevalanvayi 
type as agreement in presence only, or of the kevalavyatireki 
type as agreement in absence only, has to be rejected as 
lacking evidence in experience. As a matter of fact we have 
vyapti relations in experience which have no negative coun- 
terparts as also relations of agreement in absence which have 
no positive counterparts just as we have also vyapti relations 
which have both their:positive and negative examples. For, 
e.g., the invariable relation between prameyatva and abhidhe- 
yatva, 1.€., between knowableness and nameableness, is a 
vyapti or invariable relation which can be substantiated by 
any number of instances of agreement in presence but can- 
not be illustrated negatively as agreement in absence even in 
one single case. We cannot point to any case of ‘What is not 
nameable being also not knowable’, for, as soon as we point 
to it, itis both named and known. Similarly, experience 
abounds in instances where vyapti can be illustrated only as 
agreement in absence but not as agreement in presence, The 
case of smoke and fire, again, is a case of anvayavyatireki 
vyapti, for the invariable relation between ‘smoke’ and ‘fire’ 


can be illustrated both as agreement in presence as in the 
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case Of mahanasa or the domestic oven and also as agreement 
in absence as in the case of mahbahrada, the ‘great lake where 
fire is absent and so also is smoke, 


VYAPTIGRAHA OR WAYS OF ASCERTAINING THE 
VYAPTI RELATION: THE METHODS OF 
INDUCTION 


(1) THE BuppHIst METHOD: We have seen that, according 
to the Buddhists, there are two kinds of vyapti or invariable 
relation and that they constitute ana priori framework of 
the understanding in which the materials of experience are 
arranged. Hence though the relations themselves, i.e., tadut- 
patti and tadatmya are a priori, the arrangement of the data 
of experience in these a priori frames necessitates the appli- 
cation of certain methods. These, according to the Bud- 
dhists, are the methods of induction. The earlier Buddhist 
method was the method of difference regarded as a method 
of subtraction. The later Buddhist method, called the 
method of pancakdrani, is, however, a method of addition 
as well as subtraction in five steps. Since, according to the 
Buddhists, every effect has necessarily a cause preceding it, 
but every cause does not necessarily produce its effect because 
of intervening circumstances interfering with the action of 
the cause, the five steps of paficakadrani are as follows: — 

(i) A condition in which the effect-phenomenon does 
not exist, 

(ii) A condition in which the effect-phenomenon comes 
into being or exists, 

(iii) And immediately preceding the coming into being 
of the effect-phenomenon, the appearance of the cause- 
phenomenon, 

(iv) The cessation of the effect-phenomenon, its ceasing 
to be, 

(v) And immediately preceding it, the cessation of the 
cause-phenomenon, 
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Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal in his ‘Positive Sciences of 
the Ancient Hindus’ (chapter on the ‘Methods of Hindu 
Science’) expounds the paficakarani method as follows :— 

(i) Neither the cause or antecedent phenomenon nor 
the effector consequent phenomenon (i.e., a condition of 
relative isolation in which both cause and effect are absent), 

(ii) Introduction of the cause-phenomenon (nothing else 
being introduced along with it), 

(iii) Immediately following it, the appearance of the 
effect-phenomenon; 

(iv) The removal or elimination of the cause-pheno- 
menon (nothing else being climinated along with it), 

(v) And immediately after it, the disappearance of the 
effect-phenomenon. 

When these conditions are fulfilled, a causal relation is 
established between the antecedent and the consequent 
phenomena. The method may be expressed in symbols as 
follows :— 

If A stands for the antecedent phenomenon and B for 
the consequent phenomenon, the five steps of the method 
will be as follows: — 

(i) Neither A nor B, 

(ii) The introduction of A alone, 

(iii) The appearance of B immediately following the 
introduction of A, 

(iv) The elimination of A, nothing else being 
eliminated, 

(v) And immediately following it, the disappearance 
of B, 

The following is a concrete example of the method. Let 
us suppose that we are experimenting on the cause of malaria 
and we start with the idea of a particular germ as being the 
cause of malaria. Then our first step will be to find a 
healthy animal in which neither the germ is nor malaria is, 
i.e., a condition of relative isolation. The second step will be 
the introduction of the germ inthe animal body. The third 
step will be the appearance of malarial symptoms such as 
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temperature, shivering, etc., in the animal in question. The 
fourth step thereafter will consist of the elimination of the 
germ (by quinine injection, e.g.). The fifth step, following 
On it, will be the disappearance of malarial symptoms from 
the animal in question. When these conditions are fulfilled, 
the particular germ will be established as the cause of 
malaria. 

The Buddhists prove the validity of their five-step 
method by a pragmatic argument, If A, according to the 
Buddhists, were not the cause of B in the symbolical example 
given above, B would be appearing and disappearing without 
any cause since nothing else precedes its appearance or dis- 
appearance excepting the appearance or disappearance of A. 
But this means the overthrow of the principle of causality 
itself which is th2 a priori framework into which our 
practical world is constructed. Denial of the principle of 
causality will thus amount to the denial of the practical 
world, The method, therefore, has as much truth as our 
world of practical experience. 

The Naiyayikas, however, take exception to the 
Buddhists method on two grounds. They point out, in the 
first place, that the method proves A to be the cause of B 
only in the particular instance in question but does not 
establish A as the cause in other instances also and therefore 
the method does not provide any effective safeguard against 
the possibility of a plurality of causes. Secondly, the method 
also does not provide any effective safeguard against ua- 
observed factors being introduced along with the introduction 
of A; or eliminated along with the elimination thereof, and 
being thereby the real determinant of the appearance of B. 


The Buddhists in reply point out that the very fact that 
phenomena are contingent proves that they occur only on 
the occasion of certain special conditions preceding them 
and not on any and every kind of condition. This, therefore, 
precludes the possibility of a plurality of causes, Nor, the 
Buddhists hold, does the Nyaya contention that the Buddhist 
method does not provide any safeguard against an in iuctive 
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generalisation being vitiated by unobserved conditions bear 
strict examination. The positive and the negative universal 
propositions being rothing but the expression of the positive 
and the negative aspects of one and the same relation, a 
proposition being proved as necessary and universal in its. 
positive aspect implies that there is an invariable relation 
also between the negatives of the terms appearing in the 
positive relation. Thus when we show that ‘All A is B’, 
we thereby also imply that ‘Non-B is non-A’. This shows 
that the Nyadya charge of B happening without Aor A being 
not followed by B due to unobserved conditions other than. 
A or B is unfounded. 

The Naiyayika, however, does not consider the Buddhist 
answer to their objections to be convincing. The Naiyayikas 
point out that kadacitkatva or contingency of phenomena 
does not necessarily preclude the possibility of a plurality 
of causes as the Buddhists ccntend. The ‘kadacit’, occasional 
Or contingent is capable of several alternative interpretations. 

It may be conceived as ‘akdrana’, uncaused, or ‘abhava- 
karana’, arising from nothing or non-being as its cause, or 
‘ajhatakarana’, i.c., as the effect of an unknown and unknow- 
able cause, or ‘aniyatakdrana’, i.e., as having a variable cause, 
Or again as niyatakdrana, i.e., as having a fixed and invariable 
cause. Inthe face of so many different possible interpreta- 
tions of the ‘kadacit’ or contingent, the Buddhist has no right 
to equate the ‘kadacit’ or contingent to the ‘niyatakarana’, to 
an effect having an invariable cause. The Buddhist reply 
to the possibility of unobserved conditions is also a piece of 
circular reasoning. Granting that there is an invariable and 
necessary relation, it will preclude the possibility of lurking. 
conditions vitiating the relation. But the issue is whether 
we have any such necessary and invariable relation. 

(2) The Nyāya Method: The Naiyadyika, therefore, pro- 
poses the method of ‘anvaya’, observation of instances of 
agreement in presence, ‘vyatireka’, observation of instances of 
agreement in absence, and ‘vyabhicaira adargana’ or non= 
observation of the contrary as the true method of arriving at 
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inductions, The method may be symbolically illustrated as 
follows. Let us suppose a series of instances of an antecedent 
phenomenon followed by a series of instances of a consequent 
phenomenon such that in the instances of the complex of 
antecedent phenomena only one phenomenon is throughout 
present nothing else being present in ali the instances, and 
in the instances of the complex of consequent phenomena 
only one phenomenon is similarly throughout present, 
nothing else being present in all the instances. [hus in the 
symbolical example given below: 


Antecedent phenomena Consequent phenomena 
ABC POR 
ACD OR S 
ADE PST 


we find that in the instances of the antecedent pheno- 
mena ‘A’ is the only antecedent that is throughout present 
just as in the instances of the consequent phenomena ‘P’ is 
the only consequent that is throughout present. This is 
anvaya or agreement in presence. When such agreement in 
presence is backed by instances of agreement in absence as 


shown below: 


Antecedent phenomena Consequent phenomena 
B C D ORS 
CDE RST 
DEF STU 


where what is throughout absent in the instances of 
antecedent phenomena is ‘A’, nothing else being throughout 
absent and what is throughout absent in the instances of 
consequent phenomena is ‘P’ nothing else being throughout 
absent ; and when such agreement in presence (anvaya) and 
agreement in absence (vyatireka) is further supported by 
*vyabhicara adarSana’ or non-observation of the contrary, no 
case Of A being actually observed without P and no P 
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similarly being observed without A, we are justified in 
considering the relation between A and P to be an uncondi- 
tional, invariable relation or vyapti. 


PLURALITY OF CAUSES 


As regards plurality of causes, Indian logicians have proposed 
ways in much the same way as Western logicians for obviating 
the difficulty arising from it. 

(a) One method proposed, e.g., is that of considering 
the phenomenon to be investigated along with its attendant 
circumstances. Thus when we come across several instances 
of an apparently same effect being caused by different causes 
in the different instances, the way out of the difficulty is to 
take the effect along with its attendant circumstances. This 
is, e.g., the method by means of which a physician diagnoses 
the cause of a particular kind of fever. — 

(b) Another way also suggested is to consider the 
apparently same effect in the different instances in its 
uniqueness and particularity. Thus when E, an apparently 
. Same effect, seems to be produced by different causes 
Cc’, C2, C? in different instances, the remedy is to ascertain 
the distinctness and speciality of each effect in every parti- 
cular instance. This will reveal that what we considered 
to be one and the same effect ‘E’ is in reality either E’, 
or E*, or Eř, etc., corresponding to C1, C?, C?, etc.. as their 
respective causes in the different instances. 

(c) The third way proposed is to consider the different 
causes C’, C7, C®, etc. of the same effect E in different instances 
in respect of the form C which they (i,e., C*, C, C5, etc.) have 
in common and consider it to be the real cause of the 
phenomenon E, 

(d) The Navya Naiyadyikas propose a fourth way. Their 
device is to consider in the case of an apparent plurality of 
causes ‘one or other but not all’ (anyatara) to be the cause. 
According to the Navyas, therefore, in the case of C', C3, C5, 
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etc., being observed to be the cause of E in different 


instances, the cause should be stated as being one or other 
of C’, C*, C3, etc. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ANUMANA OR INFERENCE 


(a) We have already seen that, according to Nyaya, 
vyapti or the invariable relation which is the ground of 
inference is either kevalanvayi vyapti, agreement in presence 
only, or kevalavyatireki vyapti, agreement in absence only, 
Or anvaya-vyatirekiI vyapti, both agreementin presence and 
absence. According to the three kinds of the vyapti or in- 
variable relation on which an inference may be based, 
there are, according to Naiyayikas, three kinds of inference, 
viZ. kevalanvayi, kevalavyatireki and anvaya-vyatireki 
inference. 

(b) According to another classification of the Nalya- 
yikas, inference is either Pirvavat inference, or Segavat 
inference, or samanyatodrsta inference. Purvavat inference, 
according to Naiyayikas, is the inference from cause to effect 
as when we infer, from ‘dense masses of cloud in the sky’, 
‘the coming of rain in the immediate future’ (meghonnateh- 
yrsti). Sesavat inference, according to Naiyayikas, is in- 
ference from effect to cause, as when, from ‘the appearance 
of the muddy conditions of the roads in the morning’, we 
infer ‘rain overnight’. Both Pirvavat and Sesavat inference 
are based on vyapti relations observed specifically (visesatah 
drsta) between the cause and the effect-phenomena. 
Samanyatocrsta anumina is, however, an inference based 
on a vyapti relation observed not visesatah or specifically 
between the phenomenon which serves as the mark or 
ground and the sādhya or the thing marked or inferred, but 
only generally between objects of a wider class within which 
the hetu or ground and the sadhya or thing inferred are 
included as species or subordinate classes. Symbolically 


-= Fram 
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started Sa&mianyatodrsta inference may be expressed as 
follows :— 


All Ais B 
X is A? 
pais 
In Pirvavat and Sesavat, the inference will be of the 
form:— 


All A? is B? 
A 18 A? 
A 21s) 3* 


Thus in samanyatodrsta anumana the vyaptiis observed 
not between A! and B' specifically, but between A and B, of 
which Aland B? ane species or sub-classes. A concrete 
example of samanyatodrsta anumana is the inference of the 
sensibilities (indriya) as the instruments of perception. The 
eye, e.g., does not see itself. Itis that organ or instrument 
with which we see. The eye, ear and other sensibilities or 
indriyas are atindriya, sSuperf-sensuous in this sense and 
cannot be perceived objects. They are thus objects of in- 
ference and the inference which proves the sensibilities as 
organs of perception is an inference of the samanyatodrsta 
type and may be stated as follows :— 

Wherever there is action, there is an instrument with 
which the agent acts. 

E.g., the action of cutting requires a sharp instrument, 
such as an axe. 

Perception is a cognitive act. 

Therefore it must require a cognitive instrument, ViZ., 
an indriya or sensibility. 

(c) The Sankhya philosophers classify inference into 
piirvavat, Sesavat and samanyatodrsta like the Naiyayikas. 
But pūrvavat and sdmanyatodrsta inference they include 
under the class of vita anumana proving affirmative con- 
clusions. As distinguished from vita anumana they recognise 
another variety which is avita anumana and is based on 
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vyatireki vyāpti or agreement in absence. Avita anumana 
proves a conclusion which is negative, through a vyaoti which 
is negative, vyatireki, as agreement in absence, or a conclusion 
which is arrived at as in $esavat by the process of elimination 
‘Of other possible alternatives as bein3 not tenable. The 
Sesavat as interpreted by the Sankhya philosophers is thus a 
mixed inference proving a conclusion pariSesyat, i.e.. by the 
method of exhaustion, or disposal of all other possible alter- 
Matives excepting one, It may be formally expressed as 
follows: — 
(Within the universe of discourse) 
Whatever is, is cither A or B or C 
X (within the universe of discourse) is neither A nor B 


oo G is S 


(d) The Māihva philosophers classify inference in 
another way. According to them, anundana or inference is 
either karana anumdna, or kadryya anumana, or akaryya 
k@rana anumana, i.c., inference is cither from cause to effect, 
or from effect to cause, or from one phenomenon to another 
Phenomenon when they are invariably related, but not 
causally related. The speciality of the Mathva classification 
is thus the recognition of akaryyakarani anumāna, 1.¢., 
inference of phenomena related in some relation othec than 
the causal relation, the kāraņnānumān t and karyyanumana of 
the Madhvas being nothing but pi-vavat and Sesivat infer- 
ence of the Naiyayikas. 





THE FALLACIES OF INFERENCE 


We have seen that according to the Mimaimsakas the 
first three or the last three, of the five steps or paficivayavas 
of the Naiyayikas logically suffice for inference, Inference, 
therefore, can, according to the Miīimāmsakas, consist of 
pratijia, hetu, and uda‘arana, Any fallacious inference, there- 
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fore, will thus involve a fallacy of the pratijñā or proposition 
to be proved, ora fallacious ground or hetu, or a logically 
faulty udadharana’® or illustration illustrating the vyapti or 
invariable relation which is the ground of the inference. A 
fallacious inference will thus consist either of a fallacious 
thesis (pratijiabbasa), or a fallacious reason or ground 
(hetabhasa), or a fallacious illustration (udaharana abhasa), 
or any two, or all of these. 


A pratijñā or a thesis to be proved, as we have seen, must 
satisfy certain conditions in order to be a logically valid 
thesis or pratijia. The thesis, in other words, must be some 
statement in respect of the truth of which legitimate doubt 
Or uncertainty exists. If, therefore, any proposition is offered 
as a thesis to be proved by inference which is known to be 
true independently of the inference in question, the thesis 
does not require to be proved again by the inference and is 
a pseudo-thesis or pratijiabhasa. Thus, if the proposition 
‘fire is hot’ is made a thesis to be proved by an inference it 
becomes a pseudo-thesis as it is known from perception in 
advance of the inference that fire causes heat. It is, there- 
fore, a known fact established by the evidence of perception 
and proving it by inference again entails siddhasadhana 
Or proving what is already known for true. Knowing of 
the known is not knowing at all because it does not add 
to our knowledge. The fallacy in such a case is called the 
fallacy of a siddha visegana thesis or pratijna. If again any 
proposition is made a thesis to be proved by an inference 
which is known to be false independently of the inference, 
we have another form of a pseudo-thesis or pratijmabhasa 
called badhita visgesana pratijiad. E.g., if the proposition 
‘fire is devoid of heat’ is offered as a thesis to be proved 
by an inference, it is a case of a pseudo-thesis of the badhita 
viSesana type. Weknow in advance from perception that 
_ fire is never devoid of heat and therefore the proposition 
in questicn is obviously a false proposition. Any attempt to 
prove such a proposition is not only futile but also amounts 
to sophistry and intellectual dishonesty, contradicted as it is 
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by valid evidence. A badhita viSesana pratijna may be either 
pratyaksa badbita, contradicted by perception, or anumāna 
badhita, contradicted by inference (e.g., the. proposition ‘‘the 
sun moves round the earth’’) or śabda badhita as when one’s 
Own words contradict the thesis one is going to prove (as, e.g.» 
the proposition ‘I have been dumb all my life and never 
opened my mouth’ uttered by a person who is going to 
prove it by an inference, etc.). Or again a pseudo-thesis or 
pratijnabhasa may be of the aprasiddha visesana type where 
the predicate to be proved in respect of the subject of the 
proposition is aprasiddha or without its parallel or analogue 
in experience and is nowhere actually found. E.g., the pro- 
position, ‘Buddha is omniscient or all-knowing as he is free 
from illusions’ (moharahitatvat) is a case of an aprasiddha 
visesema thesis as the predicate ‘all-knowing’ is fictitious or 
without its parallel in experience, no all-knowing or omnis- 
cient person being met with anywhere in experience. 

As regards the fallacies of the hetu or ground the 
Mimamsakas recognise four varieties, viz.. the asiddhahetu, 
the viruddha hetu, the anaikantika hetu, and the asadharana 
hetu. 

The asiddha hetu, according to the Mimamsakas, is 
either sva1upasiddha hetu, or sambandhasiddha hetu, asraja- 
siddha hetu, or vyap)at\asiddha betu. The svariipasiddha 
hetu is one that is asiddha, or cannot be established as real 
svarupatah, i.c., in its own intrinsic nature. E.g., in the infer- 
ence, ‘Buddha is free from illusions (moharahita) because he 
is all-knowing’ ; ‘being all-knowing or omniscient is the hetu 
or ground that is made to prove Buddha’s freedom from 
illusions. But omniscience is never found in experience. 
Therefore, it is an intrinsically unreal hetu or ground and is 
thus a svartipatsh asiddha hetu. 

A sambandhasiddha hetu, according to the Mimam- 
sakas, is one that does not exist in the paksa or the subject 
of inference, i.e., where the sambandha or relation between 
the hetu and the paksais unreal, we have that variety of a 
asiddha hetu which is called sambandhasiddha hetu. In 
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the stock example, ‘Yonder mountain is on fire, because it 


smokes’, the ground of the inference is ‘smoke’ (aS an invari- ~@=" 


able concomitant of fire). This smoke must exist in the 
mountain yonder, i.e., its existence in the subject of the 
inference must be certified by actual observation. If there 
is no evidence of the existence of the ground in the subject 
of the iaference, if, e.g., the smoke is observed to rise, not 
from the mouatain yonder, but from a nearby kitchen, then 
it cannot prove the existence of fire in the mountain yonder. 
The hetu, in other words. must be paksavrtti, i.e., must be 
vartamanoa, or exist, in the paksa, if it is to prove the existence 
of the probandum or the saijhya ia the subject of the 
inference. Where the hetu does not exist in the paks1, where, 
in Other words, the sam bandha or relation between the hetu 
and the paksa is wanting, we have that variety of an asijdha 
hetu which is called a sambandhasiddha hetu. It may be 
noted in this connection that the fallacy of the asiddha hetu 
which the Mimamsakas call sambandhasiddhi, the Nuiyayikas 
designate by the name of svariivasiddhi, That isto say, the 
Sambandhasiddha hetu of the Mimam:akas is the same as the 
SvarUpasiddha hetu of the Naiyāyikas. When the paksa- 
vrititva of the hetu, i.e., the existence of the hetu in the 
paksa, is partial and not pervasive, i.e.. when the hetu or 
ground exists in one part of the paksi or the subject of an 
inference but not ia the other part or parts of the subject, we 
have that variety of fallacy of sam bandhdsiddhi which is 
called bhazasiddhi. E.g., iu the inference, ‘parvatahradau 
vahnimantau dhumat’, ‘the mountain and the lake are on 
fire, because they smoke’, the hetu ‘smoke’ is real in respect 
of its relation to only one part of the subject of the inference, 
viz., the mountain and does not exist in the other part of the 
Subject, viz., the hrada or lake. Such partial existence mikes 
the inference fallacious, aad the fallacy of the ‘hetu’ ia tne 
case in question is bhazasiddhi, i.e., partial asiddhi., 

Since the hetu must exist in the pakga it follows that 
‘the pakga or the subject of an inferencs must itself exist. It 
athe paksa is imaginary or unreal, then we are really proviag 
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the sadhya by means of the hetu in a substrate or locus that 
does not exist. This amounts to proving the sadhya no- 
where. E.g., in the inference ‘manimaya parvatah vahnimana 
dhumat, ‘the jewelled mountain is on fire, because it smokes’, 
Since the jewelled mountain does not exist, the smoke is 
observed to rise not from anywhere aud therefore proves 
fire nowhere. Such a hetu or ground is a pseudo-hetu and 
the fallacy involved in the case in question is the fallacy of 
aSrayasiddhi, unreality of the substrate or dSraya. 

Since the hetu proves the probandum or sddhya because 
Of its invariable concomitance with it, where the relation 
of invariable concomitance between the hetu or ground and 
the sadhya or object inferred by the ground is unreal, we 
have a vyapyatvasiddha hetu, i.e., a pseudo-hetu whose 
invariable concomitance with the sadhya is unestablished or 
asiddha. E.g., in the inference ‘yonder mountain is smoky 
because it is fiery’, fieriness from which smokiness is inferred 
is not an invariable concomitant of smokiness. It is, there- 
fore, a case of an unreal vyapti relation beiween the hetu and 
the sadhya and the fallacy involved in the particular case 
is the fallacy of a vyāpyatvāsiddha hetu (corresponding to 
the undistributed middle of Western logic), It may be 
pointed out here that the fallacies of pratijñā and of hetu 
above explained are all material fallacies which clearly show 
the difference between the anumana of the Indian logician 
as a formal-material process aiming at both formal consis- 
tency and material truth and the syllogism of Aristotle which 
aims at formal consistency only. The fallacies above enu- 
merated and explained will have no place in the Aristotelian 
syllogism which is a purely formal process. 

Besides the different varieties of asiddha hetu we may 
also have, according to the Mimamsakas, another form of a 
pseudo-hetu which is called viruddha or incongruent hetu. 
A hetu is viruddha, incongruent or contrary, when iastead of 
being invariably related to the saidhya or the object to 
be proved, it is an invariable concomitant of its viparita, 
abhava or contradictory. Thus in the inference ‘souad is 
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eternal because it is an effect’ the hetu, viz., ‘being an effect’, 
is an invariable concomitant, not of the sadhya which is 
eternality, but of its contradictory, i.e., non-eternality, and is 
thus a viruddha or incongruent hetu. A viruddha hetu may 
be either a svariipaviruddha hetu, i.e., directly contradictory, 
or a visesaviruddha hetu, i.e., one which is incongruent not 
with the sadhya as such but with that visegsa or special form 
of the sadhya or object to be proved which is required in the 
Special circumstances of the case. Thus, according to the 
Mimamsakas, the Nyaya-VaiSesika theistic argument is a 
case of a viSesaviruddha hetu. The hetu in the inference is 
karyatva or ‘being an effect’, and it is an invariable concomi- 
tant of kartrjanyatva or intelligent authorship. So far there 
is no virodha or incongruence between the hetu, effect- 
character, and the sadhya in its general character, Viz. 
intelligent authorship. What is required for the theistic case, 
however, is not any and every intelligent author but a 
‘trailokya nirmana nipuna kartā’, an all-intelligent cause 
possessing the capacity of creating the three worlds. Such an 
intelligent cause must be all-knowing and must be free from 
the limitations of the body, But the hetu, as a mark of the 
sadhya, as illustrated in the case of such effects as the ghata 
(the jar), pata (the piece of cloth), proves at bestian incarnate 
author of limited intelligence such as a potter, a weaver, etc., 
but not a disembodied spirit of unlimited intelligence which 
alone can be all-knowing as being free from the limitations 
of the senses. The virodha or incongruence is, therefore, not 
between ‘effect-character’ as such and ‘intelligent authorship’, 
but between ‘effect-character’ and ‘omniscient intelligent 
authorship’, which is required for the theistic case. 

An anaikantika hetu or ground is another variety ofa 
pseudo-hetu or pseudo-reason. It is a hetu or mark which 
is found both where the sadhya or probandum is and also 
where it is not. It is thus a too wide hetu or reason. The 
following is an example of an anaikantika hetu. ‘Sabda nitya, 
prameyatvat,’ ‘sound is eternal because it is knowable’. Here 
knowableness is the hetu by means of which eternality (in 
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respect of sound) is being proved. But knowableness exists 
in or isa character of both the eternal and the non-eternal. 
Another name ofthe anaikiantika hetu is sadharana, i.c., a 
betu which is sadhairana or common to the sadhya or thing to 
be proved and the absence of the sadhya. 


The fourth variety of hetvabhasa recognised by the 
Mimamsakas is the asadharana or uncommon which is 
defined asthe hetu or ground that exists in the paksa alone 
or the subject of inference (paksamatravrtti) even where its 
Sapaksa or similar instances exist. An asadharana hetu is 
thus one which can be found only in the subject of the infer- 
ence and nowhere else. The following is an example of an 
asadharana hetu. ‘Earth is eternal, because it has the quality 
of odour’. Here being being characterised by odour as a dis- 
tinctive quality is an exclusive property, asadharanaguna, of 
earth only amongst the five different elements. Therefore, 
outside the earth the co-presence of ‘odour’ and ‘eternality’ 
cannot be found inthe other four elements. Therefore, in 
respect of the other four elements, air, water, etc., though 
nityatva or eternality, i.e., the sadhya, may be found, the hetu, 
viz. odour, is absent, odour being an exclusive quality of 
earth alone, and in respect of earth the co-presence of odour 
and eternality cannot be established prior to the inference, 
for, though gandhavatva or being characterised by odour isa 
known property of earth, nityatva or eternality is only sadhya, 
i.e.. something to be established by the inference, and not 
siddha, i.e., an established fact prior to the inference. There- 
fore, the co-presence of the hetu and the sadhya, i.e, their 
agreement in presence, cannot be found anywhere and, 
therefore, the hetu, as being incapable of being established 
asin invariable relation to the sadhya through instances of 
agreement in presence, is a hetvabhasa or pseudo-hetu. 


As regards the fallacies of the udaharana or illustration, 
they are, according to the Mimamsakas, in the first place, 
either fallacies of the sadharmya udaharana, or fallacies of 
the vaidharmya udaharana. A sadharmya udaharana is an 
illustration that illustrates the invariable relation or vyāpti 
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between the hetu and the sadhya in its positive aspect as 
agreement in presence. E.g., when we say ‘wherever smoke 
is, fire is, as for instance in the case of the familiar domestic 
oven’, ‘the domestic oven’ illustrates the vyapti between the 
hetu or ground, viz., ‘smoke’ and the object inferred, Viz., 
‘fire’, in its positive aspect of co-presence, It is thus a 
sadharmya udaharana, and it isa valid illustration as being. 
a well-known case of the co-presence of smoke and fire. If, 
however, we say ‘where fire is not smoke is not’, and illus- 
trate the agreement in absence by citing the familiar instance 
of the ‘great lake’ where fire is not, and smoke also is not, the 
lake that we cite by way of illustration will be acase ofa 
valid vaidharmya udaharana. It isa valid illustration as 
being a well-known case of the co-absence of the sadhya or 
thing inferred and the hetu or ground, Therefore, the 
fallacies of the udaharana in the case of sadharmya udaharana 
or illustration of the positive type will be an illustration 
in which either the sadhya is not present, or the sadhana or 
betu is not present, or neither the sadhya nor the hetu are 
present, or something which by itself is impossible or 
incapable of existence. The fallacies of the sadharmya 
udaharana are, therefore, either a sadhyahina illustration or F 
a sddhanahina illustration or a ubhayahina illustration or an 
asambhava illustration. Take, e.g., the case of the inference, 
‘sound is eternal, because it is uncaused. Whatever is un- 
caused is eternal, just as is antecedent absence (pragabhava)’. 
Here the illustration illustrating the vyapti or invariable 
relation between thehetu or ground, viz., ‘being uncaused’, 
and the sddhya or object inferred, viz., ‘eternality’, is 
Pragabhava or antecedent absence. Now antecedent absence 
is a case of the presence of the hetu ‘being uncaused’, 
because antecedent absence is beginningless and has no 
cause, But it is nota case of the presence of the sadhya or 
the object to be proved which is eternality (nityatva) as 
pragbhava or antecedent absence comes to an end with the 
production of the object that was absent. Thus it is a case 
of a sadhyabina illustration of the positive type and as such. 
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is a pseudc-illustration of the positive type, a sadharmya- 
udaharsnabhasa. In the same inference if emergent absence 
(dhamsabhava) be cited as an illustration of the-co-presence of 
the betu, ‘uncaused’ and the sadhya, ‘eternality’, we shall 
have a sadhanahina illustration, as ‘dhamsabhava’ or the 
absence that emerges through the destruction of a thing, is- 
not uncaused. It is thus another variety of a pseudo-illustra- 
tion of the sidharmya type. In the same inference, if one were 
to use an earthen jug (ghata) as an illustration of the vyāpti 
relation between the ‘uncaused’ and the ‘eternal’ we shall 
have an ubhayabina illustration in which neither the sadhya 
nor the hetu are present, for an earthen jug is neither 
*uncaused’ nor ‘eternal’. It is thus a third variety of a 
pseudc-illustration of the positive type. Fourthly, if in the 
Same inference, the invariable relation is illustrated by an 
instance of a horn of a man (marasrnga) we shall have a 
pseudo-illustration of the asambhava or impossible type as 
no horn is actually observed in any man in experience. 
Corresponding to the four types of pseudo-illustration of 
the positive type we have four kinds of pseudo-illustration of 
the vaidharmya or the negative type. Since a vaidharmya 
illustration illustrates the co-absence of the thing inferred 
and the ground by means of which it is inferred, anything 
used as an illustration which is not a case of the absence of 
the sadhya, or the absence of the sadhana, or in which neither 
sadhya nor fadhana are absent, or which in itself is 
impossible, will be a case of a pseudo-illustration of the 
vaidharmya or the negative type. Thus in the inference 
"sound is eternal, because it is uncaused, and whatever is not 
eternal is not uncaused’, if the vyapti as agreement in 
abrence is illustrated by the example of dhamsabhava, the 
illustration will not be acase of the absence of the sadhya 
since dhamsābbāva is nitya or eternal in the sense of being: 
avinasi or endless and is not a case of the absence of 
eternality. In the same inference if vyapti negatively stated 
as co-absence is illustrated by the example of antecedent 
absence (pragbhava) we have a pseudo-illustration of the- 
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negative type which is not a case of the absence of the 
sidhana or hetu as antecedent absence is not a case of the 
negation of ‘uncaused’, pragabhava or antecedent absence 
being always uncaused. In the same inference, if the 
agreement in absence of the vyapti relation is illustrated by 
the example of the sky (4k4sa), we have a case of a pseudo- 
illustration of the vaidharmya type which is neither a case 
of the absence of the sadhya nor a case of the absence of the 
sadhana or hetu, the sky (which is eternal) being neither a 
case of the absence of ‘eternality’ nor a case of the absence 
of the ‘uncaused’. In the same inference if a horn of 
ahuman being is cited as an illustration of the relation of 
co-absence, we shall have a pseudo-vaidharmya illustration of 
the type which is asambhava or impossible. 


The Naiyayika gives a different enumeration of the 
fallacies. According to the Naiyayika, while perception is 
confined to present objects, the range of inference extends 
to past, distant and future objects also. This is why there is 
need of special care in ascertaining the unconditionality of 
the invariable relation on which an inference is based. 
Though the unconditionality can be ascertained by means of 
repeated observation (bhiyodarSana) and tarka or reduction 
of objections to absurdity, the results so arrived at can only 
have the highest degree of probability but not apodictic 
certainty. Our inductions, however carefully arrived at, can 
therefore never be free from uncertainty. Take, e.g., the 
induction ‘whatever is made of earth-atoms, admits of being 
inscribed with a sharp iron-tool’. This is an induction which 
has the support of experience and yet there is at least one 
case in which the induction fails, viz., glass which is made 
of earth-atoms but does not admit of being inscribed with 
an iron-tool. 

The hetu or ground as the invariable concomitant of 
the sadhya or thing to be proved thus has to be very carefully 
ascertained and selected. The hetu or ground must fulfil 
the following conditions in order that it may serve as a logical 
ground of an inference, viz., (1) pakgasattva or existence in 
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the paksa or the subject of inference, (2) sapaksasattva, i.e., 
existence in whatever is a case where the sādhya or thing to 
be proved exists, and, (3) non-existence, in the vipaksa or non- 
existence where the sādūva does not exist. * In other words, the 
hétu must exist in the subject, must be found in all similar 
instances and must be found absent in “all dissimilar instances. 
Where one,- or other, or some, or all of these conditions are 
not fulfilled we have a case of a pseudo-hetu or hetvabhasa. 
According to Nyāya, the pseudo-hetu or hetvabhisa may be of 
five kinds, viz., savyabhicara, viruddha, prakaranasama, or 
(satpratipksa), sidhyasama and. kalatita. (1) A savyabhicara 
hetu is one that is found both where the saidhya is and where 
the sidhya is not. It is thus the anaikantika or sadharana 
hetu of the Mimaimsakas. In the inference ‘parvato vahnimana 
dravyatvat’'; ‘yonder mountain is on fire because it is a 
substance’, the hetu, ‘being a substance’, is a savyabhicara 
hetu because it is found both where fire is and also where firs 
is not, e.g., water. The ‘viruddha hetu’ is one which instead 
of being invariably related to the sādhya is an invariable 
concomitant of its absence, sadhyabhava, as in the inference 
‘vender mountain is on fire because it has a lake’. The third 
type of pseudo-hetu is prakaranasama. Prakarana means the 
side and the opposite side of the subject-matter of a controversy. 
Thus if the controversy is about the- existence of fire (in a 
mountain) the two sides in the controversy will be the side 
representing the existence of fire and the side representing the 
non-existence thereof, existence and non-existence being the two 
prakaranas or subject-matter of dispute. If in these circum- 
stances one party were to advance a hetu which proves the 
existence of fire when the other party advances another hetu 
which proves its non-existence, we have then an instance in 
each of a pseudo-hetu of the prakaranasama type. Thus if one 
were to argue that the mountain is on fire because it smokes 
and another were to argue that there is no fire in the mountain 
because it is wet with water, the hetus used in the two inferences 
will be prakarapasama hetus or pseudo-hetus of the prakarana- 
sama type. Such hetus are also called satpratipaksa hetus. The 
Mimamsakas reject the satpratipaksa type of hetvabhasa on the 
ground that since reality cannot have a self-contradictory nature, 
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the apparent contradiction between two hetus is a purely 
subjective affair; one of the two hetus being real and the other 
false. The siidhvasama isa fourth variety of hetvabhasa or 
pseudo-hetu according to the Naiyayikas, and its other name is 
the asiddha hetu. When in an inference a person advances as 
his hetu or ground for the inference a thing which is not accepted 
as siddha or established by the other party, it is a sidhvasama, 
asiddha or pseudo-hetu. In other words, anything offered as a 
hetu which is not accepted by all is an asiddha or sidhyasama 
hetu. The Naiyāyikas recognise three varieties of such asiddha 
hetu, viz.,.(1) Asravasiddhi or paksaisiddhi where the existence 
of the subject or paksa as the asraya of the hetu is open to 
doubt and is not accepted as an established fact as in the case 
of the ‘jewelled mountain’ we have considered in the Mimimsaka 
enumera ion of the fallacies. Svarūpāsiddhi is the second 
variety of #siddhi recognised by ‘the Naiyayikas. A hetu is 
svarupasiddha, according to Nyaya, when it does not exist im 
the paksa and thus it is the type of pseudo-hetu described by 
the Mimimsakas as a sambandhasiddha hetu. The third type 
of an asiddha hetu is the vyapatvasiddha hetu which we have 
already discussed in the Mimamsaka aeccount of the fallacies. 
The fifth form’ of hetvaibhiasa or pseudo-hetu is kālātīta or 
kalatyayipadista. The Naiyayikas < i call it by the name of 
bādħa. Thus when a hetu is used i _ proving something it must 
be used in reference to its particular time in gore the object. 
If, e.g., it can prove the object only if it is illegitimately 
exténdéd beyond its timé of functioning, we have a kalatita 
pseudo-hetu. Consider, e.g., the following case. We find that 
red, blue.and other colours are continuants but are not manifested - 
in perception without the co-operation of light. If on the basis 
of such examples one were to say sound also is non-temporary, _ 
ie a continuant, because it is manifested. by the beating of | 
the drum just as colour is manifested by light-contact, we shall 
haye a kalfitita hetu. In fact the two cases of drum-beat ~ 
producing sound and light-contact manifesting colour are not- pa 
on a par. Colour exists even before we perceive it by means 
of light ahd light-contact only manifests in DUF $ POOP ELE ae 
experience what exists independently of the manifestation by 
“light-contact. It is otherwise, however, in regard to the sound - 
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produced _by the contact of the stick and the drum. The sound 
does not come to manifestation only through drum-stick contact 
but comes into being also and was non-existent prior to the 
contact. Besides while colour manifests itself simultaneously 
with light-colour contact, an interval intervenes between the 
stick-drum contact and the manifestation of a sound in our 
perceptual experience. Thus the time of the sound perception 
does not coincide with the time of the drum-stick contact 
(danda-samyoga), and therefore causation by drum-stick 
contact is a kalatita hetu as far as the production of sound- 
perception is concerned and is not on a par in this respect 
with colour-perception produced by colour-light contact. The 
Mimamsakas, however, point out that it is only a case of a 
bidhita visesana paksa, i.e., a case of the existence of the 


hetu in the paksa or subject of inference being badhita or 


contradicted by evidence and therefore is either a ease of 


paksabhiisa, a pseudo-paksa, or of pratijiabhisa, a pseudo-thesis, 


and is not as Naiyiyikas say, a fifth kind of a pseudo-hetu or 
hetvibhisa besides the four of the Mimimsakas already stated 
and explained. 

The Buddhist consider an inferential fallacy to be nothing 
but an infringement of the, rules that govern inference. The 
rules of a logical inference are :— 

(1) The presence of the reason in the subject of the inference, 
i.e., its presence pervasively in the subject in its whole compass, 

(2) Its presence in similar instances only, i.e., in instanees 
where the siidhya is present. 

(3) And its absence in all dissimilar mstances, 1.e., its 


absence in every case where the sidhya is-absent. 


A fallacy of inference will thus be a fallacious reason 
violating the first, ‘the second, or the third rule, or any. two, 
or all of these ‘rules. The violation of the first rule will be 
a fallaey against reality since ‘the first rule ensures application 
of the logical constructions involved in the vyāpti relation of 
the second and the third rules to a point of reality. Thus 


when this reference to reality is lacking or false, we have an 


unreal reason. The second and the third rules are only the 
-positive suid. the, negative aspects of one and the same rule 
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and any infringement of this rule will be a fallacy, not 
of reality, but of consistency (cf. ‘‘Buddhist Logie’’ by 
Stcherbatsky). 


SABDA PRAMANA: 
VERBAL COMMUNICATION AS A SOURCE 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


LANGUAGE is obviously a source of knowledge. There are 
different kinds of language. E.g., there is the language of 
drums among the savages, the language of signals, gesture- 
language (cesta), the language of omens (sakuna), written 
language (lipi) and spoken language. Sabda pramāņa in Indian 
philosophy stands for spoken and written language as a source 
of knowledge. What, then, is the essence of language, spoken 
and written, as a source of knowledge according to Indian 
philosophy? In the first place, Sabda pramānņa consists of 
sounds (and their equivalents in writing). But any and every 
sound does not constitute, Sabda or sound as a source of 
knowledge, but only alphabetical sounds or’sounds corresponding 
to the alphabets. E.g., the babble of the river is a sound but 
it is not an alphabetical sound and is therefore not gabda 
pramina. The alphabets, or sounds corresponding to the 
alphabets, convey knowledge, but they ‘do not convey knowledge 
unless they are arrAnged in a certain definite order. Any anc 
every combination of alphabetical sounds, e.g., a nonsensical 
arrangement of alphabetical sounds, such as ha—ja—ba—ra—la, 
abracadabra, ete., does not produce knowledge. But alphabetical 


sounds arranged in certain fixed orders alone have meaning and 


therefore arrangement is as essential to the meaning as the 
sounds themselves. In fact, the same sounds arranged — in one 
order have one meaning and in a different order have a differ 

meaning. Thus the word ‘nadi’ and ‘dina’ have the same 


alphabets as their constituents but as the arrangement of 
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alphabets in one case differs from that in the other the 
meaning also differs, ‘nadi' meaning a river and ‘dina’ 
meaning a poor man. Alphabetical sounds arranged in meaning- 
ful orders constitute padas or words and words combined in 
certain fixed ways constitute vikyas or sentences. Sentences 
are the unit of Sabda pramina conveying information. How, 
then, does a word consisting of a certain combination of sounds 
has a meaning or objective reference? How does it come to 
signify an object other than the sounds which are its constituents? 
Here we have two different Indian theories, viz., the theory of 
Nyaya, and the theory of the Mimamsakas. According to 
Nyiiya, the objective reference of gabda is a matter of convention, 
the convention itself being promulgated by Isvara or Lord at 
the time of creation. According to this view, therefore, there 
is no intrinsic relation between sabda and Sabdirtha, between a 
* name and its meaning, the relation being determined by the 
will of the Lord. According to the Mimamsakas, however, the 
relation between ‘sabda’ and its ‘artha’ is an intrinsic relation, 
every Sabda referring to its respective artha or meaning by 
intrinsic force. In the case of proper names, however, the 
Mimfmsakas make an exception subscribing to the theory of 
convention in sueh cases, though the convention according to 
them, is’ only social and not divine as the Naiyāyikas say. 

We have seen that a sentence consisting of ‘padas’ or 
words arranged in a certain order constitute the elementary 
form of śabda pramana, but the sentence, according to Indian 
philosophers, “to be significant, must conform to the four 
conditions of (i) ‘akanksai’ or mutual expectation between the 
words, a nominative, e.g., requiring a verb and a verb requiring 
an objective, (ii) ‘yogyatai’ or mutual suitability, (i) “asatti’ or 
sufficient proximity (e.g., if I utter one word to-day, viz., the 
nominative, and another word to-morrow, viz., the verb, and 
the third word the day after to-morrow, the three together 
would not constitute a sentence, there being no sufficient 
proximity), (iv) tatparya or unity of purport or meaning. 

There is difference among Indian philosophers as regards 
| what language really communicates. The Mimamsakas hold 
* that Sabda communicates acts to be done and not facts that 
are. In respect of accomplished facts Sabda is anuvādaka of 
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other pramanas, i.e., it conveys over again what is conveyed by 
other sources of knowledge such as perception, inference, ete. 
In respect of these, therefore, éabda is not an independent source 
of knowledge, not conveying any information which cannot be 
otherwise obtained. In respect of acts to be done, however, 
as im requests, invitations, commands, ete., gabda and gabda 
alone is our source of knowledge of what is conveyed. What 
is requested, commanded or asked for cannot be perceived or 
inferred, but can be known only from gabda. The Mimiamsakas 
try to defend their view by showing that the so-called nouns 
of our language resolve, on philological analysis, into roots 
meaning acts. As sabda has praminya, authority or evidential 
value and validity as an independent source of knowledge only 
in respect of acts to be done, it follows that only the karma- 
kanda of the Vedas, i.c., that branch of the Vedas which 
describes Vedic injunctions and prohibitions (vidhinisedha) has 
praynanya, the jhaina-kanda relating as they do to things that 
are and not acts to be done being devoid of evidential value 
and validity. The Vedintists as well as the Naiyfyikas 
repudiate the Mimimsaka view as it will lead to the repudiation 
of the Atma-svaripa-para-vikyas of the Vedas describing the 
nature of the Atman as the eternally accomplished reality 
C- e., as siddha as distinguished from a saidhya object), i.e., the 

Vedanta mahivikyas such as ‘Tattvamasi’ etc., as apramiana 
or invalid. 

Sabda pramina, according to the Naiyfiyikas as well as 
the Bhatta Mimimsakas, comprises both laukika or secular 
utterances and Vedic or scriptural declarations. According to 
the Pribhaikara Mimiamsakas, however, Vaidika śabda is the 
only ¢abda pramina, laukika) Sabda being either apramina, false, 
or a disguised form of inference based on the trustworthiness 
of the speaker. According to Nyfya, Sabda pramina is 
‘pauruseya, i.e., both laukika and Vaidika Sabda have a 
‘personal source, laukika Sabda being pramfna only when free 
from the faults of the speaker (vaktrdosamukta) and Vaidika 
śabda being pramina as emanating from the Lord Himself as 
its personal source. 

= According to the Bhatta Mimimsakas, however, though 
laukika śabda has a personal source and is authoritative only 
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when free from vaktrdosa or faults of the speaker, Vaidika 
Sabda is apauruseya, impersonal command, or law without a 
law-giver, and as such has intrinsic evidential value and validity. 
The Prabhikara Mimaimsakas, however, repudiate laukika śabda 
as a form of sabda pramiana and recognise Vaidika sabda as 
the only Sabda pramana haying intrinsic validity as impersonal 
verity of the moral order. 

How, then, does Sabda establish itself as pramina or 
evidentially authoritative in the consciousness of the individual? 
What, in ether words, is its modus operandi in positing itself 
in consciousness as valid or true? According to Nyaya, śabda 
establishes its authority through the consciousness of phala- 
sidhanataé which it generates in the individual. In so far as 
the content of an information conveyed by 4abda is recognised 
as conducting to certain ends, desirable or undesirable, is the 
Séabda recognised as valid or authoritative. 

The Bhitta Mimimsakas, however, do away with the 
conception of any end subserved by śabda. A Vedie imperative 
(vidhinisedha), positive or negative, is not authoritative because 
of any end to which it may conduce. There may be some end 
involved but that is a logical implicate of the imperative as an 
imperative but is no part of its prāmāņya or authority as a 
moral imperative binding on the consciousness of the agent. 
The fact that the imperative has been prescribed entails that 
an end would be attained by its accomplishment. It would not 
have been prescribed if there were no end te be attained by it. 
But it is just a logical implicate of the imperative and does 
not explain its moral authority in the consciousness of the 
agent. The imperative force of the prescription has therefore 
to be otherwise explained and the Bhattas explain it on the 
analogy of physical causation. It is, according to them, 
bhavanartpa or a form of subtle causality on the consciousness 
of the moral agent. Moral impulsion is thus a form of 
causation. Tt constrains the individual, as it were, acting on 
his consciousness as a subtle force from outside and thus 
realises itself as authoritative. Thus a prescription in the first 
instance acts from outside as a subtle impersonal force 
Lops ee in the consciousness of the individual and the 

individual thereafter is roused to ārthībhīāvanā, i.e., to the 
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realisation of the prescription by the exercise of his will. 

The Praibhikara Mimimsakas here join issue with the 
Bhattas. Moral inipulsion, according to them, is not causation 
(bhāvanārūpa), it is jfapaka or of the nature of enlightenment 
and not karaka, compelling or constraining. Moral causation 
is not on a par with physicai causation. We have causality 
on the physical plane as when one billiard ball impimges on 
another and makes it move. We have causality in the chemical 
plane as when several atoms attract one another to form a 
molecule of water (reciprocal causation), We have causality in 
the plane of life again as when a live frog is pricked with a 
needle and an unforeseeable element enters into the reaction 
which follows. We have causality also in the mental plane, viz., 
the causality of the will which acts with the foreknowledge of 
the future end to be achieved. But moral causation is different 
from all these. Moral impulsion is not compulsion. It merely 
reveals the law as authoritative, as something worth realising, 
and there its action ends. 


UPAMANA AS PRAMANA: 
COMPARISON AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


ComMPARISON or upamina as an independent source of naWiedoe 
in addition to pratyaksa, anumana and sabda is recognised by 
Naiyfiyikas, Mimamsakas and Advaitins, but not by Carvaka, 
Buddhist, Jaina, Sankhya, Ramanujist and Madhva philosophers. 
According to these latter, comparison is included in one or other 
of the three pramianas, viz., pratyaksa, anumana and sgabda. 
Upamāna or comparison was defined at first as the 
knowledge of likeness and extended later on to knowledge of 
likeness as well as unlikeness. Vātsyāyana defines upamina as 
sidharmya-vaidharmyajiana, i.e., classification according ito the 
knowledge of likeness and unlikeness of things. E.g., 
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upamana as samjiii-samjii jfiana, i.e., knowledge of a thing 
named by a particular name (samjñi jiana) from the prior 
knowledge of the meaning of the name from4usage. Thus we 
know from the dictionary- or from one who knows that the word 
‘gavaya’ is the name of an animal possessing a certain 
resemblance to the cow and when we perceive before us an 
animal which we note to be not a cow and yet to be very like 
a cow of .our familiar experience we recall the name “gavaya’ 
and the comparative statement or atideśavākyaąa which consti- 
tutes its menning and apply the name ‘gavaya’ to the animal 
that we perceive. Thus upamina, according to later Nvaya, 
consists in correct application of a name to an object through 
the mediation of a comparative statement learnt previously from 
usage as constituting its meaning. i 
Mimñmsakas, however, recognise comparison as a pramana 
in a sense quite different from that of the Naiyavyikas. 
According to Mimiamsakas, upamina is sidréya-jiana-janya 
sidrsya-visayaka-jihana, i.e., upamina consists in the knowledge 
of a second likeness arrived at from the knowledge of a first 
likeness. Thus when from the knowledge of A's likeness to B 
we come to know of B's likeness to A, the knowledge of the 
second likeness is caused by upamāna or comparison according 
to Mimamsnkas. Fi.g., when we perceive a ‘gavaya’ before 
ourselves as possessing a strong resemblance to the cow that we 
perceived in the past, we at once conclude that the cow of our 
past experience must possess a similar strong resemblance to 
the animal ‘gavaya’ before us. -That this is not a case of 
inference, the Mimimsaka says, will be obvious from the 
following considerations. 
- Inference presupposes or requires a hetu or mark which 
exists in the paksa or the subject of the inference and is also 
invariably related to the sidhya or what is inferred. In the 
present ease the subject of the inference is ‘B’ or ‘the cow’ 
of our past experience but the hetu ‘likeness to B’ or ‘likeness 
to cow’ does not exist in ‘B’ or in ‘cow’ but in ‘A’ or the 
perceived ‘gavaya’. In other words, considered as an inference 
the argument will entail the fallacy of a svaripisiddha hetu in 
the Nyāya sense or sambandhiasiddha hetu in the Mimamsaka 
sense. If smoke rises from a kitchen and not from the 
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mountain yonder, it does not prove fire in the mountain yonder. 

The existence of the hetu in the paksa is an indispensable 
condition of valid juferential reasoning. Therefore the argument, 
though obviously valid, cannot be begarded as a form of inference. 
Again in a valid inferential reasoning the paksa or subject must 
actually exist, otherwise the hetw would be proving the inference 
in a place that does not exist and thus would be a ease of an 
asryasiddha hetu proving the sādhya nowhere. For example, 
in the inference, ‘The jewelled mountain is on fire because it 
smokes’ (manimaya parvato vahnimina dhiimat), the smoke 
proves fire nowhere as a jewelled mountain nowhere exists. In 
the above case, the cow which is the subject of the inference 
is the cow of our past experience revived in memory. But 
memory is no pramina or valid source of knowledge, smrti 
being true or false according to the truth or falsity of the 
primary experience which it reproduces. Therefore the existence 
of the paksa, i.e., of the cow recalled in memory, is asiddha, 
i.e., remains anestablished: Thus considered as an inference 
the argument entails the fallacy also of an āśrayāsiddha hetu 
and yet since the argument is obviously valid, the only escape 
from the difficulty lies in recognising upamina as an independent 
source of our knowledge of the second likeness in the case in 
question. 

The Miadhva logieians, however, reject the Mimamsaka 
view on the following grounds. They point out that the 
existence of the hetu in the paksa does not méan inclusion of y 
the hetu in the paksa in a physical or anv other sense. All 
that is necessary for valid inference is the existence of the hetu 
in some suitable place relatively to the paksa or the subject of 
inference. E.g., in the valid inference ‘irddhvadese vrsti 
adhadese nadi pirat’, ‘there must have been rain on the top 
of the hill because of the flboded condition of the river at the 
base’, the subject of the inference is ‘top of the hill’ but the 
hetu ‘flooded condition of the river’ exists not on the top of 
the hill but at the base. Therefore paksavrttitva, existence one 
the hetu in the sense of physical inclusion in the paksa, is 1 
necessary. All that is required is ‘samucita deSadivrtti’, 
existence: of the botu ins suitable place or time. | ad 
this knocks the bottom out of the Mimimsaka contention that 
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the above argument, considered as an inference, entails the 
fallacy of a Svartipisiddha hetu. Nor is there much substance 
in the contention that it entails the fallacy ef an āśryāsiddha 
hetu. Smrti, memory, is not apramāņa, non-valid knowing, as 
the Mimimsakas say. On“the contrary, the Miadhva philoso- 
phers hold that besides the five different kinds of external 
perception through the five different external senses and the 
sixth form of internal perception by mind of our internal states, 
memory (smrti) is a seventh kind of perception, a direct 
looking into the past as it were through mental dispositions 
(samskaras) which are just the past prolonging itself imto the 
present, i.e., the past experiences enduring as present 
dispositions. 


ARTHAPATTI AS PRAMANA: 
PRESUMPTION AS A SOURCE OF KNOWLEDGE 


ARTHAPATTI or presumption is recognised as a fifth additional 
source of knowledge by Mimamsakas and Advaita Vedantists 
and also by the Bhedabheda school of Vedanta represented by 
Bhāskarācārya. It is not regarded as an independent source 
of knowledge by Carvaka, Buddhist, Sankhya, Jaina, Nyāya, 
Visistadvaitavadins and Dvaitavidins amongst the Vedantins. 
Arthapatti. is the process by means of which we assume 
something that will satisfactorily explain an observed discrepancy 
in experience. Thus arthapatti is a form of inverted inference. 
In inference we start from premises and draw conelusions 
justified by the premises. In arthapatti our starting-point is 
the conclusion itself and we work back to the premises that 
will justify the conclusion. It is,. therefore, something like 
framing a legitimate hypothesis. The theistic proofs of the 
West may be regarded as cases of arthipatti or presumption. 
They are not inferences logically speaking.. Considered as 
inferences they are all open, to the objection that there is more 
in the conclusion than is justified by the premises. From the 
finite world to an Infinite ground thereof obviously there is a 
leap not strictly inferential. It may be called for by the 
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nature of the world but cannot be inferred from it in the strict 
sense. Kant’s transcendental analysis of experience into its 
presuppositions may also be regarded as a case of arthapatti 
or presumption. From the empirical we can infer only the 
empirical, but from the empirical we cannot infer the metem- 
pirical presupposition of the empirical. Therefore it is a kind 
of presumptive argument by means of which Kant passes from 
objects of experience to the constitutive principles of objectivity. 

According to the Bhattas, arthaipatti is a presumption 
hecessitated for the resolution of an observed contradiction in 
experience. Ii.g., we see a»snake in the first instance, but on 
a nearer view discover that it is a rope and not a snake. Here 
is an obvious contradiction. The object before us appears 
first as a snake and then as not a snake but as a rope. The 
contradiction is resolved by the conception of a mithyā or false 
object. The snake seen in the first instance is regarded as a 
false appearance of the rope. The Prabhakaras, however, 
give a slightly different account of arthapatti or presumption. 
According to them, vastu dvairūpya, i.e., a dual or contradictory 
nature in reality is not possible. What arthapatti resolves is 
no contradiction in the reality observed but only the samsaya 
or doubt that arises ın the mind from apparent conflicting 
evidence. 


Arthipatti, according to these schools, is either drsta 
arthipatti or Ssruta arthipatti, i.e., an assumption may be 
called for either (a) because of observed contradition; in 
experience or (b) because of contradictory or incomplete Vedic 
prescription. Thus arthapatti is either drsta arthapatti or Sruta 
arthipatti. An example of the former is the snake-rope illusion 
where the apparent contradiction between two successive 
experiences, one negating the other, is resolved) by the assump- 
tion of the mithyi or apparent object.  Sruta arthapatti is 
either ‘sabda adhyahara’ or “artha adhyahara’, ie, either the 
adding of a particular word for completing the meaning 
Vedic text or rescription, or assuming. some object as | 1ecessary 
to make a verbal communication sig ificant. B.g., when some- 
one says ‘door’ the meaning is x o words 
are added to it such as ‘shut the door’, or ‘open | ‘the acon” ` ete. 
neon when the Vedas declare ‘svarga kama yajeta’, ‘he that | 
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wants happiness in heaven must perform this particular sacrifice’, 
the meaning of the injunction remains incomplete or unintelli- 
gible unless one assumes ‘apūrva’ as a link between the present 
sacrifice performed and the future happiness into which ‘it 
matures, i.e., unless one assumes that the performance of the 
sacrifice now will release some sort of supernatural energy 
(aptrva) that will culminate in happiness in heaven at some 
distant date. 

Arthapatti, however, is rejected both by Nyaya and 
Sankhya as an additional source of knowledge. According to 
them, it is a form of vyatireki anumiana or negative inference. 


; ANUPALABDHI AS PRAMANA: 
' NON-APPREHENSION AS A SOURCE OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


AXUPALABDHI as a sixth source of knowledge is recognised by 
Bhatta Mimamsakas, Advaitins and Bhaskarites but not by 
Prabhikaras, Buddhists, Jainas, Nyaya-Vaisesikas, Visista- 
dvaitins and Dvaitins amongst the Vedantins. 

According to the Bhattas and Advaitins, Jninibhiva or 
absence of knowledge is in soma cases a cause of abhiva-jnaina 
or knowledge of absence. When, e.g., all the conditions of 
perception are present and yet an object. that is perceptible 
is not perceived, there is an immediate realisation of its absence 
caused by the absence of the perception in question. When, 
e.g., my visual sense is in order and I look in full day-light 
at a table just in front of myself and find that there is no book 
on the table I have an immediate realisation of the absence of 
the book caused by my ‘non-pereeption of the book. The non- 
perception here is the source of our knowledge of absence, i.e.. 
absence of knowledge causes the knowledge of ‘absence. The 
conditions of pereeption are all present here. My visual sense 
is in order. The table is in sufficient visual proximity. There 
is sufficient light. And the book I do not perceive is & 
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e. absence jn this case. According to their vie 
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perceptible object. When a perceptible object is not perceived 
when all the conditions of perception are thus fulfilled, the 
absence of perception produces the perception of absence. This 
is anupalabdhi as the sixth source of knowledge according to 
Advaitins. 

The Naiyfiyikas here join issue with the Vedantins. The 
Naiyāyikas say that the source’ of our knowledge here is 
perception and not absence of perception. The absence (i.e., 
the absence of the book) in the present ease is an adjective 
of the table. ‘The table without the book’ means the table 
characterised by the adjective ‘withoutness’ in question. The 
‘withoutness’ is related to the table by the relation of 
vigesanatai or adijectivity. Visesanata is a variety of “svaripa 
sambandha’, i.e., the svaripa or nature of the abhava or 
absence is itself both ‘term’ and ‘relation to’ the table. In 
other words, ‘withoutness’ is what is related to the table as 
its vigesana or distinguishing character and is itself the relation 
of characterisation. The eye in perceiving the table perceives 
also the ‘withoutness’ that characterises the table through the 
relation of samyukta vigesanata, i.e., the eye is samyukta or 
in contact with the table which table is related to the abhiva 
or absence characterising it by the relation of vigesanata, and 
through the relation of samyukta visesanata, i.e. samyoga 
or contact with that which has the abhava as ‘its visesana or 


distinguishing character, the eye also perceives the abhāva or 


absence characterising the table. Thus the pramāņa in this 
ease is perception and the ‘indriyartha sannikarsd” in this case 


is samyukta ‘viéesanatai’. By anvaya and vvatireka, agreement 


in presence and agreement in absence, perception is proved to 


be the cause of the perception of absence. When the table is 
perceived, the abhava on the table is perceived and when there 
is no perception of the table there is no perception of abhiiva. 
Therefore, perception is the real cause of the knowledge of 
absence. | In fact, coset are not quite col i 
views as- regards n she aia as the cause o 
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a8 perception of the object (jūānagata pratyaksa). Therefore, 
in the present case when there is perception of the table by 
the eye an antahkarana vrtti must have is#yed through the 
eye and reaching the table taken its shape and form and 
coincided with it. Therefore the vrtti or mental mode having 
coincided with the table must also have taken the form of the 
absence that characterises the table. Hence if the table has 
been perceived, the absence characterising it must also have 
_ been perceived.. Therefore, the cause of the perception of 
absence is pratyaksa or perception and not non-perception as 
Advaitins say. 

The Advaitins say that the so-called anvaya and vyatireka, 
agreement in presence and agreement in absence, hold between 
pratyaksa, perception and adhikarana-jfiana, the cognition of 
the substrate where the absence is cognised. When perception 
is, adhikarana-jfana also is, when perception is absent, there 
is no cognition of the substrate. Non-pereeption, however, 
requires adhikarana-jiana as its pre-condition. It is not non- 
perception nowhere but non-perception in some definite place 
or adhikarana. Adhikarana-jiina, cognition of the substrate, is 
therefore a condition of the non-perception which causes the 
knowledge of absence. Adhikarana-jfana is thus the cause of a 
cause or a condition of a condition and is therefore anyathasiddha 

or a conditional. antecedent and is not the unconditional, invari- 
~ able antecedent of the perception of absence. 

~ As regards the second objection of the Naiyayikas that the 
perception of absence 1s perceptual in character, the Advaitin 
reply is that it is the Advaitin’s own view that the Naiyāyika 
is urging as an objection” against the Advaitin. The Advaitm 
holds that the resulting experience is perceptual in character, 
that it has the force of immediacy or immediate realisation. 
But the cause of the perception, i.e., the source of our 
immediate knowledge of the absence in the case is anupalabdhi. 
There is no rule that where the cognition is presentative in 
character the source of the cognition must also be perception. 
l In the stock example ‘dagama tvamasi’, ‘Thou art the tenth’, 
the cognition is of the nature of immediate realisation though 
it is caused not by perception but by Sabda or verbal communi- 
cation. E 
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The Advaitins point out that it is not the Advaitins who 
are inconsistent with their views in this case, but the 
Naiyayikas themselves. The Naiyiyikas are ‘niyata padartha 
vadins’, i.e., believers in an unalterably fixed number of 
ultimate bion Their padārthas or -objects of knowledge 
include samyoga and vibhāga under qualities and inherence 
under relation. Samyoga and vibhāga hold between substances 
and inherence holds between an adjective and a substantive. 
Now the relation between a table and the absence of a book 
that characterises it is not samyoga-or vibhāga because the 
table is a substance and abhāva is not a substance. Nor can 
the relation between the table and the abhāva characterising 
it be the relation of samaviyai or inherence. Samavāya is 
said to be a constitutive relation. The brown of the brown 
table inheres in the table and we say that the table is brown. 
But if abhāva or absence were to inhere in the table, the table 
would become absent. Therefore, the relation between the 
table and the abhava or absence characterising it cannot be 
samyoga, vibhiga or samavaya. These three are the only 
relations included in the padirthas of the Naiyayikas. And 
since the Naiyāyikas are ‘niyata padartha viadins’ they cannot 
add to, or subtract from; the ntimber of their enumerated 
objects of experience at pleasure. Now that they are in a 
difficulty as regards the relation of abhāva or absence to its 
adhikarana or substrate, they conceive a new relation of 
vigesanatai or adjectivity which practically undermines their 
‘niyata pardairtha vada’. 

[ The last Advaitin objection, however, does not bear strict 
enumeration. Visesanata, according to the Naiyayikas, is a 
variety of svaripa sambandha. A svaripa sambandha is one 
in which one or other of the relata is both term and the 
relation. In the present case abhiva is both the relatum or 
that which is related and the relation to the other term. And 
as abhava is one of the padirthas included in the Nyaya list S 
padārthas, the number of padārthas as enùmerated bya 
Naiyāyikas has not been exceeded by the hypothesis of visesa 
as a relation.] _ . 


























APOHAVADA OR THE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF 
NEGATIVE MEANING OF NAMES 
We have seen that, according to the Naiyadyikas, both parti- 
culars and universals are real and the relation between a 
universal and its particular instances is imherence. Also, 
according to the Naiyāyikas, in savikalpa or relational percep- 
tion, we perceive the particular, the universal of which it is a 
particular, and the relation of inherence by means of which the 
universal relates itself to the particular. Thus when we have 
a determinate or savikalps perception of a particular cow, we 
perceive ‘the cow’ as a particular, ‘the cowness’ of the parti- 
cular cow and ‘the inherence’ of the cowness in the cow. 
According to the Vaisesikas, the particular and the universal 
are both real and so also is the relation of inherence by which 
the universal inherea in the particular. But while according to 
the Naiyfiyikas ‘particular’, ‘universal’ and ‘inherence’ are all 
perceived in determinate perception, according to the Vaisesikas, 
the particular and the universal are perceived while the relation 
of inherence between the universal and the particular is known 
by inference and not perceived. According to Jainas, Mimam- 
sakas and Sankhya philosophers, though particulars as well as 
universals are real, no relation of samaviya or inherence holds 
between the universal and its particular instances, the universal 
and the particular being the same thing considered from different 
points-of-view. For the Buddhist, however, the particular is 
an unutterable point-instant of reality apprehended in pure 
sensation, and the universal is a construction of the under- 
standing caused by the apprehended pure datum and is there- 
fore ideal and not real. The Buddhists, however, distinguish 
between two kinds of ideality, (1) pure ideality not caused or 
prompted by a given point-instant of reality such as a sky- 
flower—a creature of the free imagination and (2) ideality 
prompted by reality such as the concept of cowness, which is a 


product of the controlled imagination. Further, all conceiving, 


according to the Buddhist, is also naming so that a name is 

a mnemonic image as it were, the outer form of every concept. 

According to the Buddhist, however, thinking prompted by 
16—2710 B. 
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reality leads on, though ideal, to the reality which prompts it 


when acted upon so that a constructed image of the unutterable ~ 


reality, thowgh dn image, as in a mirror, of the reality which 
prompts its onstruction and so void of intrinsic truth (svatah 
priminya) has yet extrinsic validity as leading to avisamvadi 
pravrtti or successful practical activity fulfilling expectations. 

The question therefore arises: How can a concept, an 
ideality, coalesce with a reality, an unutterable point-instant, 
and thus cause a judgment possessing practical truth and 
validity ? The Buddhists explain agreement of the ideal 
concept with the given reality by their doctrine of sartpya, 
common form or conformity between the ideal and the real 
conceived negatively as a common exclusion of the same 
objects and by their doctrine of Apoha or negative meaning 
of names. Thus when we have the presentation of a point- 
instant of blue, we construct a general image and a concept 
of blue on the basis of the given sense-datum which is 
unutterable in itself. But the given blue as datum excludes 
red, yellow, green, etc., and so does the image blue as con- 
structed. This, therefore, serves as a link between the ideality 
that is constructed and the reality that is given. They, as 
non-different from one another as excluding all non-blue 
(i.e., their differénce not being apprehended) coalesce in the 
judgment ‘this is blue’. The doctrine of Apoha is nothing, 
according to the Buddhist, but this common exclusion 
exemplified in the negative meanings of all names sọ that 
every name signifies not an affirmation but a negative denial 
of the contradictory. Every name thus names not what an 
object is but only expresses the denial of what it is not. 
Against the Nyfya theory of the perception of universals in 
their particular instances, the Buddhist points out that if 
universals were real and teally inherent in particulars and 
perceived as such, then why do we perceive, from a long 
distance, a cow not aS a cow but merely as an instance of 
satti or the universal of being (i.e., as a barely existing some- 
thing) and not the substancehood ( drayyatva), the cowness 
(gotva) and other universals also similarly inhering in the 
selfsame distant object? 














THEORIES OF VALIDITY IN INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY . 
THERE are four different theories of validity and invalidity in 
Indian Philosophy, viz., the Sankhya theory of intrinsic validity 
and intrinsic invalidity, the Buddhist theory of intrinsic 
invalidity and extrinsic validity, the Nyāya theory of extrinsic 
validity and extrinsic invalidity and the Mimaimsaka theory of 
intrinsic validity and extrinsic invalidity. The Vedantists (i.e., 
the Sankarites) subscribe to the Mimimsaka theory, only 
differing from the Mimiamsakas in their view of empirical 
cognition as a temporal modalisation of the Pure Intelligence 
which is timeless. 

The Buddhists, the Naiyiiyikas and the Mimamsakas regard 
cognition as a temporal mental event arising from empirical 
causes that can be definitely ascertained. The Sankhya and 
the Sankara-Vedanta distinguish between two kinds of cognition, 
viz., (1) cognition as a temporal event which is assignable to 
definité empirical causes, and (2) cognition as timeless which 
is the presupposition of empirical cognition in time. 

The empirical self, according to Sankhya, is a transforma- 
tion of the Intelligence-illuminated primal matter or Prakrti 
and empirical cognition is a function or state of the empirical 
self generated by certain objective and subjective causes. Since 
the effect, according to Sankhya, is pre-existent in the material 
cause, the validity or the opposite of cognitions as generated 
events must be regarded as being somehow inherent in the 
cognitions. You cannot make anything out of anything, the 
Sankhya philosopher argues, and so the action of the cause 
can bring out only that which is inherent in the causal ground. 
By no device could the causal substance be made to yield 
what is not inherent therein, or otherwise the unreal and the 
fictitious like the sky-flower would be, capable of being produced 
by causes. 

The Sainkhya view is not accepted by the Mimamsakas 
who favour a theory of intrinsic validity and extrinsic invalidity. 
The Mimamsakas point out that the Sankhya view falls with 
its doctrine of causality of which it is a logical corollary. The 
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notion of pre-existent effects is, according to them, the negation 
of the very essence of causation as a process of real effectuation. 
If the effect pre-exists in the cause and the cause only manifests 
the pre-existent effect, the manifestation is itself something that 
did not exist and comes into existence through the action of 
the cause. And thus the Sankhya has to admit the manifes- 
tation as a new beginning. Further, how can validity and 
invalidity be alike inherent in one and the same cognition 
seeing that they are contradictories of each other like fire and 
water? Nor is the difficulty obviated by the assumption that 
validity is intrinsic to the valid cognition and invalidity is 
intrinsic to the invalid cognition. For in the absence of any 
reference to extraneous tests, how can cognition intrinsically 
determine itself as valid) or invalid? 

The Naiyayikas also reject the Sankhya view as untenable. 
If cognitions, they argue, were either intrinsically true or 
intrinsically false, they could not lead to unsuccessful practical 
reaction. But practical maladjustments and consequent dis- 
appointments are very common occurrences of life. 

The Buddhists accept the Sankhya theory of intrinsic 
invalidity and reject the Sainkhya theory of intrinsic validity. 
Since cognition reveals the momentary, sui generis real as a 
stable object related to other objects by causality and 
coessentiality, all’ cognition, the Buddhist argues, must be 
inherently false as being the cognition of a conceptual fiction 
(avastu). Metaphysically, therefore, every cognition must be 
regarded as intrinsically invalid, and the so-called valid 
cognitions are accepted as such only as leading to certain 
desired results and not as revealing reality or the true nature of 
things. Hence validity is extrinsic and of practical significance 
only while invalidity is~inherent in the nature of cognitions as 
representations of stable objects. 

The Nyaya-Vaigesikas reject the Buddhist theory of 
intrinsic invalidity on the following grounds. They point out 
that a theory of intrinsic invalidity cannot account for the facts 
of unsuccessful practical reaction. Besides, every instance of 
a cognition cannot be made out as the cognition of a conceptual 
void. Even some forms of non-valid cognition are not without 


an objective-presentative basis. A ‘samgaya, or doubt, e.g., 
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arises only when some object is actually presented. An 
illusion of sense is similarly a mispresentation involving a 
presented fact. Thus doubts and sense-illusions have an 
objective basis in fact and so every cognition cannot be regarded 
as the cognition of a conceptual void. 

The Nyfiiya-Vaisesikas hold that validity and invalidity 
are alike extrinsic both in respect of utpatti or causation and 
pratipatti or confirmation in consciousness as such. Thus 
according to them the causes which produce s cognition are 
not the causes which make it a valid or invalid cognition. 
Similarly the process of verification, i.e., the process whereby 
a cognition is recognised as valid or invalid is distinct from 
the process which constitutes the essence of the cognition as 
the apprehension of an object. Consider, e.g., the simple case 
of a cognition such as the perception of a blue. The mere 
fact that ‘blue’ appears in consciousness does not make the 
cognition a valid perception of ‘blue’. Provided that there 
are no defects of media or sensibility and provided further that 
the sensibilities possess the requisite potency to produce a 
cognition that reveals its object, the resulting perception is 
valid or true. Moreover the cognition of blue does not 
immediately cognise itself as a cognition of ‘blue’, far less as 
a valid cognition of ‘blue’. This is admitted by the Bhatta 
Mimamsakas themselves who hold that a cognition cognises 
itself only mediately by inference. Nor is there any evidence 
to show that as soon as there is the perception of ‘blue’ there 
arises immediately following on iti a cognition of the validity or’ 
invalidity of the perception in question. Introspection does not 
reveal any such secondary cognition following on the primary 
cognition. The perception of blue as a bare cognition is thus 
concerned only with revealing the blue. To ascertain the truth 
or otherwise of the revelation we must have recourse to 
extraneous tests other than the cognition itself, i.e., we must 
put the cognition to the practical test and if it succeeds, i.e., 
leads to the expected results, we may accept it as valid or true. 

Against the theory of intrinsic validity the Naiyayikas 
raise a series of objections: Thus (1) Udayana argues that 
since a valid cognition is more than a cognition as such and 
since a cognition qua cognition arises from certain definite 
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conditions, the valid cognition must arise from causes which 
include conditions in addition to those which produce a 
cognition as such. (2) Besides, if a valid cognition as a form 
of cognition were to arise from no other conditions than those 
which produce a cognition as such the invalid cognition as a 
form of cognition must also arise from the self-same conditions. 
And thus a cognition which is accepted as valid as being 
produced by certain conditions may also for the self-same 
reason be rejected as false, and vice versa. (3) Again, if the 
process by means of which a cognition is recognised as valid 
or invalid be identical with the process that constitutes the 
essence of the cognition as the revelation of an object, mental 
doubts and uncertainties as to whether a cognition is valid or 
invalid will be inexplicable. But such doubts are very common 
occurrences of life. 

Hence the Naivayvikas conclude: the causes which make 
a cognition valid or invalid must be other than those which 
make it a cognition as such. Also the process which constitutes 
the confirmation of a cognition in consciousness as valid or 
invalid must be distinct from the process which constitutes the 
essence of the cognition as the revelation of an object. And 
thus validity (and its opposite invalidity) must be regarded as 
extrinsic to the cognition both in respect of utpatti or causation 
and pratipatti or conscious realisation in the experience of the 
cogniser. 

The Mimamsakas who favour a theory of intrinsic validity 
and extrinsic invalidity here join issue with the Naiyayikas. 
The object of cognition, they point out, is that which a 
cognition reveals and a cognition is a cognition only as it 
reveals some object. This being so, it follows that a cognition 
cannot fail to be valid or true from the nature of the case. 
For how can a cognition be a cognition and yet fail to cognise 
or reveal its object? And how can it reveal its object without 
being valid or true? Intrinsically therefore every cognition is 
necessarily a valid cognition of an object, and the causes which 
make it a cognition must also make it a valid cognition of its 
object. No doubt there are cases where a cognition is rejected 
as false, but this is because it fails to lead to certain expected 
results and not because it fails to reveal its object. 
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The Naiyfiyika distinction between a cognition and its 
validity, the Mimamsakas argue, leads to insuperable difficulties. 
If a cognition be entitatively different from „ifs validity or 
invalidity, then a cognition must be oust neutral, i.e., 
neither valid nor invalid. But a neutral cognition is a psycholo- 
gical fiction. Every cognition is a revelation of an object. It 
thus amounts to a judgment involving predication and must 
therefore be either true or false. A pure cognition which is 
neither a true nor false apprehension of an object is not a 
psychological datum. Besides, the alternatives valid and invalid 
exhaust the whole universe of cognitions between themselves so- 
that a cognition which does not come under the one class must 
necessarily be included in the other. A tertiary cognition which 
is neither valid nor invalid is a logical absurdity. Nor does the 
Nyaya contention that a bare cognition is of the nature of a 
doubt or supposal (and not a categorical belief) bear close 
examination. Since samsSaya or doubt, according to Nydya, is 
« form of non-valid or invalid cognition (aprama), a bare 
cognition, as above explained, will amount to an invalid cogni- 
tion and the conditions which produce the so-called bare or 
neutral cognition will also be the determinants of invalidity. 
But this amounts to a theory of intrinsic invalidity and involves 
the surrender of the Nyava theory. Besides, the Nyfiya view 
contradicts actual experience. 

In fact, every cognition does not present itself as a form 
of doubt at first. Doubt paralyses activity and if cognitions 
were at first of the nature of doubt, they would not prompt 
practical activity in any case. The cogniser is not impelled to 
action by mental uncertainty but only by the certain knowledge 
of objects. | 

Where a doubt arises in respect of the validity of a 


` cognition, there also the cognition in the beginning is accepted 


as truly revealing the object. The doubt that arises is due to 


the subsequent perception of defects in the causes or to the 


consciousness of contradiction. 

To question the intrinsic validity of cognitions is, the 
Mimimsaka argues, to invalidate every cognition and commit 
logical suicide. 

For consider the test of practical fruitfulnmess. How can 
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a practically fruitful experience validate a cognition without 
being itself glared validated? But this leads to an intolerable 


infinite regre wand if the practically fruitful experience is to 
be accepted o 


n 4s own evidence, so may also be the primary 
cognition which it is supposed to validate. 

Nor is pracigeal fruitfulness always a test of validity. 
The practical frvitfulness of a dream-experience, e.g., does not 
ensure its scceptance as valid or true. A dream-thirst may 
often culminate mm a dream-quenching of the dream-thirst, but 
this does not ensure acceptance of the dream-water as ia 
reality. f < 
= Nor can it be said that validity is cognised through the 
consciousness of the absence of contradictions. For the 
consciousness of non-contradiction must consist either in the 


consciousness of non-contradiction at the time of the cognition 


a 


ar the consciousness of non-contradiction for all time and in all 
conditions. But consciousness of non-contradiction during the 
time a cognition lasts is no proof of validity. A cognition 
which is non-contradicted in its first appearance is often found 
to be overthrown by later experience. * And non-contradiction 
for all time is within reach only of an omniscient being, and 
not a humanly attainable ideal, ignorant, imperfect beings as 
we are. 

Nor lastly can it be said that a cognition is validated by 
another numerically distinct cognition following on it. 
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For this secondary cognition must either be æ cognition of 4 


the same object as the primary cognition or a cognition of a 
different object. If it be a cognition of the same object, then 
it is the same cognition repeated for the second time and must 
therefore require to be validated like the primary cognition. 
But this leads to an endless series of cognitions. And if it is 
contended that the series is not really endless and that it ends 
in a cognition that is valid in itself; the reply is, in this case 


there is no need of going beyond the primary cognition which ` 


may similarly be regarded as self-evident. Again, if the 
secondary cognition be the cognition of a different object, then 
there is no sense in speaking of a harmony between the primary 
and the secondary cognition. How can the cognition of a pillar 


(stambhajfiana) be made to consist with the cognition of a vi 
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* pitcher (kumbhajñāna) and thereby validate or confirm the 
latter? 

Moreover, Udavanna’s argument in proof yof the extrinsic 
character of validity is confuted by a ecountér-argument which 
proves the opposite conclusion. Thus ong- may reason as 
follows: a valid cognition cannot be the product of any © 
additional exeellence or any additional absence of defects in 
the causes of a cognition as such, because it is n form of 
cognition just as invalid cognition which is a form of cognition 
is not due to anv euch ‘additional factors. And this counter- 
efatgument has logical priority over Udavana's argument becat 

it is based on a hetu or ground which is presupposed by the 
hetu or ground advanced by Udayana in his argument. Thus 
Udayanna argues from the specific character of valid cognition 
as valid. and concludes that this special character. of validity 
must involve additional special factors in the assemblage of 
causal conditions. But this counter-argument is based on the 
venerice character of valid cognition as a form. of cognition as 
such and thus rests on a non- -specifie ground or hetu (avisesana- 
retujA). Since a cognition must first of all be A cognition 
before it can be either a valid.or art invalid cognition, it follows 
that what is involved in its nature as a cognition as such must 
have logical precedence (Sighrabhavi) over its implications; as a 
valid or invalid eosnition. s é' 
Hence the Mimiamsakas conclude? every cognition is 
intrinsically valid or trie. Where a cognition is rejected as 
“false it is either because it is contradicted by some other 
enition or because it is perceived to arise from defective 
. causes. Invalidation or rejection is | thus, determined — by 
extraneous, factors. It does not arise from anything in the nature 4 
of the cognition itself but only from its relation to a contradictory 
L cognition or a cognition, of defects. in its causes, 
a There are no doubt cases” where a secondary , cognition 
n E the, primary “cognition itself be infected with 
£ t, but as’such doubt is linble to be resolved by a tertiary 
Ey following on the- secondary cognition, there is no 
rn or apprehending n regressus ad infinitum. Nor does 
tap iail a surrender of the doctrine of intrinsic validity. 
Kama bap the tertiary cognition is in agreement with the primary 
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cognition, the tertiary cognition only removes the false sense 
of invalidity. which temporarily disturbed the intrinsic validity 
of the primary ‘cognition. It thus plays a negative part only 
and does not iendNany positive support te the primary cognition 
which shines forth, as intrinsically true as soon as the disturbing 
factor is removed. Where the tertiary cognition confirms the 
secondary cognition, it dispels the doubt and strengthens the 
conseiousness of .contradiction and thereby overthrows . the 
primary cognition as false or invalid. Hence the primary 
cognition validates itself through itself and is invalidated only 


F " YE a 
X a secondary or tertiary cognition other than itself. Thus 


eases of a serial succession of cognitions present no special 
difficulty in a theory of intrinsic validity and extrinsic invalidity. 
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